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Shamir  stands  firm 

ahLehanmi  Hmunuk 


‘Break-in 


. By  WOLF  BL1TZER 

Jerusalem  Post  Corremondent 
WASHINGTON.  ± .Forei*n' 
Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  brought  So 
major  new.  Israeli  concessions  on  • 
the  Lebanese  troop  withdrawal 
negotiations  to  his  meeting  yester- 
day, with  Secretary' of  Slate  George 
Shultz,. . well-placed  American  of- 
ficials said. 

Instead,  the  officials  said,  Shamir 
fev,cwed  -in  considerable  detail 
• Israel  3 longstanding  conditions  in- 
cluding a demand  for  an  Irfaeli 
military  presence  in  Southern 
Lebanon,  and  fixed  observation 
posts. 

“There- were  no  major  changes," 
one  U.S.  official  said,  discounting 
earlier  Israeli  reports  that  Shamir 
was  bringing  a more  flexible  position. 
The  officials  said  they  were  not  neces- 
sarily disappointed,  became  they  had 
not  really  expected  any  major 
changes.  - 

Israeli  officials  made  it  dear  that 
any  negotiations  on  the  outstanding 
issues  would  take  place  directly 
between  Israel  and  Lebanon,  and 
not  with  the  U.S.  They  noted  that 
Israel  would  have  to  live  in  the  area 
with  Lebanon,  and  not  with 
America. 

Bid.  U.S.  officials  still  hoped  that 
today's  second  round  of  discussions 
might  elicit  a more  forthcoming 
position  — one  that  could  advance 
the  negotiations. 

Shamir  emerged  from  more  than 
four  hours  of  discussion  with  Shultz 
to  tell  waiting  reporters  that  the  ses- 
sion had  been  “very  good."  He 
repeated  his  earlier  assertion  that 
the  major  purpose  of  his  trip  to 
Washington  is  “to  coordinate" 
U.S. -Israeli  views. 

“There  Is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a 


large  degree  of  identity  of  our  views 
and  goals  about  this  problem,"  he 
said.  “We  are  very  interested  to 
leave  Lebanon  — to  evacuate  our 
army  from  Lebanon  — as  sooi\  as 
possible." 

The  problem,  Shamir' continued, 
is  that  the  Lebanese  army  would  not 
be  able  to  “control  the  security  of 
its  territory  with  its  own  forces  for 
. several  more  months.  Therefore,  it 
is  our  conviction  that  there  must  be 
close  cooperation  between  us  and 
Lebanon  to  achieve  these  goals,  and 
we  hope  that  by  our  discussions 
with  the  U.S.  government  — discus- 
sions that  wilt  continue  tomorrow 
— we  wjll  find  agreed  and  accep- 
table solutions." 

In  response  to  questions,  Shamir 
said  it  would  only  become  clear  to- 
day whether  he  would  meet  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan  before  return- 
ing to  Jerusalem. 

He  also  insisted  that  “it  is  not 
very  important"  that  he  meets 
directly  with  visiting  Lebanese 
Foreign  Minister.  Elie  Salem, 
noting  that  Israel  and  Lebanon  have 
been  holding  direct  negotiations  for 
over  to  two  months. 

Israeli  officials  later  said  that 
Shultz  had  mostly  listened  and 
asked  questions  during  the  first 
round  of  talks.  They  said  the  major 
areas  reviewed  included  a detailed 
presentation,  of  Israel’s  security 
problems  in  South  Lebanon,  as  well 
as  the  future  state  of  lsraeii- 
Lebanese  relations. 

According  to  the  Israeli  officials, 
Shamir  explained  that  the  PLO 
could  be  expected  to  return  to 
Lebanon  if  the  IDF  were  to  leave 
too  quickly. 

At  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  2) 


bid  would 

not  reach 


Two  ambushes  in  Lebanon 
wound  nine  IDF  soldiers 


. Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 

Nine  IDF  men  were  -wounded 
yesterday  in  Lebanon  in  two 
separate  incidents*-  '"V 'V 

Two  border  policemen  were  in- 
jured last  night  wheh  h’ghl  arms  fire 'v 
was  directed  at,  the  vehicle  ip  which  '- 
they  were  travelling  four . kilometres  . 
north  of  Tyre  in  Southern  Lebanon. 

They  were,  evacuated  by 
helicopter  to  Rambam  Hospital  rh  : 
Haifa..  Security  forces  bombed  the  ■ ' 
area  after  the  ambush.  • 

Seven  soldiers  wounded  earlier  in " 
a terrorist  ambush  north  of  Sidon 
were  reported  recuperating  after 
surgery  at  the  Rambam  Hospital. 

They  were  wounded  when  they 
walked  into  an  ambush  on  the - 
coastal  highway  to  Beirut  between 
Sidon  and  Damour.  Reuter  yester- 
day reported  that  eyewitnesses  said 
the  attack  occurred  at  an  Israeli 
checkpoint  near  the  town  of  Jiyeh. 
Israeli  spokesmen  would  not 


comment  on  the  exact  circum- 
stances of  this  attack,  other  than  to 
say  that  an  Israeli  patrol  was  fired 
? bn  ^automatic  weapons  and  a rib 
, flegrenade. 

;-.The  Israeli  position  returned  fire, 
arid  one  of  the  attackers  was 
reportedly  injured,  but  all  managed 
to  escape  in  a car. 

..  Israeli  forces  sealed  off  the 
Beirut-Sidon  highway  for  most  of 
yesterday  as  searches  for  the  as- 
sailants were' made.  The  IDF  would 
-not  say  whether  any.  arrests  had 
been  made.  ' 


Menahem  Horowitz  reports  from 
Metulia: 

-The.Syrians  yesterday  shelled  an 
LDF  fortification  on  the  eastern 
front  in  Lebanon.  It  was  the  first 
breach  of  the  cease-fire  between  the 
two  sides  in  several  , months.  No  . one 
was  injured  and  no.  damage  was 
•caused.-  • 


Socialists  seen  recovering  in  France 


PARIS  (AP).  — After  suffering  a 
stiff  setback  in  the  first  round  of 
municipal  elections  last  week,  the 
left  appeared  to  be  malting  a come- 
back yesterday  with  early  projec- 
tions showing  them  winning  in  a 
number  of  major  cities  against  the 

centre-right'  opposition:  

Television  predictions  im- 


mediately after  the  close  of  voting 
said  veteran  socialist  Interior 
Minister  Gaston  Defferre  would  re- 
tain control  of  Marseilles,  the  se- 
cond hugest-city,  where  he  has  been 
mayor  for  30  years. 

Prime  Minister  Pierre  Mauroy  is 
expected  to  wiri  in  the  industrial 
capital  of  Lille. 


Mugabe  won’t  make  deal 
with  Nkomo  in  London 


jONDON  (Reuter).  — Zimbabwe 
jbpoiition  leader  Joshua  Nkomo 
trrived  in  Britain  yesterday  and  a 
wnfidant  of  Prime  Minister  Robert 
viugabe  promptly  ruled  out 

negotiations  to  coax  him  bfipk'.. . 

Nkomo,  who  fled  from  Zimbabwe 
o Botswana  last  Tuesday,,  said  he 
wanted  to  make  a deal  with  Mugabe 
be.  his  safe  return  /Sind  a.  settlement 
►f  political  violence  in  his 

lomeland-';  . , . 

Bpt  Zimbabwe  s Information 
Minister,  Nathan  Shainuyarira,.who 
iso  came,  to  London  yesterday,  said 
ie' would  not  meet  Nkorao  and 
here  could  be  no  talk?  unless  the 
5-year-old  lcader  of  the  Zapu  party 
etumed  home.  . 

The-  minister  told.;  a news  con- 
srence  that  Nkorao,  faiowii  as  the 
other  of  Zimbabwe  nationalism. 


would. -be  safe  and  free  if  he 
returned. 

Rut  fie  added:  “meaningful  dis- 
cussions with:  Mr-  Nkomo  can  only 
take  place  in  Harare,  nowhere  else. 
We  do  riot  think  that  meaningful  as- 
surances can  be  . given  in  foreign 
landsL"  ; 

Nkomo,  . on  his  arrivals  said  he 
.would  not  return  until  he  received 
face-to-face  assurances  from  a Zim- . 
babwe  government  minister  that  his  ' 
life- would  not  be  threatened-  : ; . 

Nkorao  had' alleged  that  Mugabe 
sent  troops  to  kill  him  and  said  he 
fled  Zimbabwe  because  his  life  was 
in 'danger.' 

But. . Mugabe,  who  defeated 
Nkomo  in:  elections  when  the. 
former  - breakaway  ' colony  of 
Rhodesia  gained  independence 
three  years  ""ago,  denied  the  accusar 
; don.  . 


Conference  on 


iy  JUDY  SIEGEL 
usalen  Post  Reporter 
:and  Agencies 
Uective  call  if  1 ;300  yoices 
ileasc  of  Soviet  Jews  xho 

■migrate  will-  bp  issued  at 
Jem  World  Conference  on 
yry,  which  opens  officially-, 
r night'at  Bmyenei  Ha’uma 
reels. before  Pessah,  the 
if  .Freedom.!  .•  • '. 

[ions  and  representatives 
ens  of  western  countries 
ived  'ibr.4he.. “three-day 


[he  most  prominent.  s- 


- U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  UN  Jeane 
• Kirkpatrick, who  is  leading  the 

, American  delegation  and  who' will 
• ’present  a .videotaped  message  of 
L-Vsupport  and  greetings  from  Ptbh- 
■ dent 'Ronald  Reagan,  Kirkpatrick, 

' on  her  first  visit  to  Israel*  arrived 
. .-yesterday- by  special  jet.  • 

• She  tirid;  reporters  at  Ben-Gunon 
Airport  that  Reagan  had  sent  her  as 
_ his,  personal  representative 

- “because  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry. . 
\ t&  important  to  the  people- and  the 

-government  of  the  United  States, 
whq.fervcfitlybeiieve  in  the  right  of- 
peoples  to  emigrate." 


Temple’ 


By  ABRAHAM  RABINOVICH 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  1 
The  latest  finds  being  studied 
yesterday  at  the  Temple  Mount 
archaelogical  site  related  to  a 
period  only  three  days  old  — the 
Night  of  the  Zealots  — when  a sub- 
terranean breakthrough  into  the 
Temple  Mount  was  allegedly  at- 
tempted from  the  excavation  site  by 
Jewish  religious  nationalists. 

• A broken  grill  covering  a trench 
near  the  double  gate  in  the  southern 
wall  of  the  mount  and  a chipped 
wall  at  the  sealed  entrance  to  a tun- 
nel beneath  the  triple  gate  were  ap- 
parent indications  of  the  break-in 
attempt.  i 

Archaeologist  Meir  Ben  -Do  v,  in 
charge  of. restoration  work  at  the 
site,  told  The  Jerusalem  Post  last 
night  that  neither  break-in  would 
have  Jed  anyone  into  the  Temple 
Mount  — at  least  not  in  a night’s  ef- 
forts. The  trench  was  an  apparent 
drainage  ditch  that  stopped  13 
metres  short  of  the  wall.  The  tunnel 
beneath  the  triple  gate  did  ap- 
parently lead  into 'the  Temple 
Mount  — Ben-Dov  believes  it  was 
used  by  priests  during  Temple  times 
for  their  own  access  — but  it  would 
take  months  of  excavations  to  dear 
the  blocked  passage,  he  said. 

Five  of. the  38  persons  arrested  on 
Thursday  were  apprehended  adja- 
cent to  the  Temple  Mount  wall  in 
the  excavation  site.  The  rest  were 
arrested  in  the  Jewish  Quarter  700 
metres  to  the  west. 

Engineers  of  the  Moslem  Wakf— 
the  religious  trust  — visited  the  site 
yesterday  to  examine  the  signs  of 
the  alleged  break-in  attempt  and 
asked  that  a cistern  near  the  wall  be 
sealed.  Ben-Dov,  who  said  he  would 
comply,  said  the  cistern  offered  no 
access  to  the  Temple  Mount,  but 
'(Continued  on  Page  2,  -Col.  2) 
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Cabinet  sees 


W.  Bank  unrest 
as ‘temporary’ 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
The  latest  wave  of  stone- 
throwing and  demonstrations  in 
Judea  and  Samaria  is  seen  in  the 
cabinet  as  a short-lived  upsurge 
of  unrest  linked  to  external 
developments  such  as  the  Jimmy 
Carter  visit,  the  Palestine 
National  Council  meeting,  and 
the  Non-Aligned  conference  in 
New  Delhi. 


ILS.  Ambassador  to  the  UN  Jeane  Kirkpatrick  arrives  yesterday  at 
Jerusalem's  King. David  Hotel,  escorted  by  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 
Yehuda  Ben-Meir.  ‘ (Rahamin  Israeli) 


Ministers  angry  over 
Aridor’s  strike  conduct 


By  ASHER  W ALLFISH 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
Cabinet  ministers  expressed  con- 
siderable resentment  yesterday  at 
what  they  called  Finance  Minister 
Yoram  Aridor’s  inflexibility  over 
the  doctors'  strike. 

Their  resentment  was  com- 
pounded by  Aridor's  prolonged 
absence  abroad  .during  the  crisis 
and  at  what  they  feel  was  his  aides’ 
“high  handed"  management  of  the 
strike.  -> 

Ministers  criticized  what  they 
described  as  “the  large-scale  and  in- 
discriminate issuance  of  back-to- 
work  orders"  (which  were  never  en- 
forced, even  though  they  were 


defied)  and  which  were  then 
rescinded  in  “an  ignominious  climb- 
down."  Some  blamed  Attorney- 
General  Yitzhak  Zamir  for  this 
fiasco. 

Ministers  said  that  in  future, 
back-to-work  orders  would  be  far 
harder  to  issue  and  enforce, 
because  of  the  precedent  set  by  the 
doctors'  strike.  Should  future  orders 
be  challenged  in  court,  ministers 
told  Zamir,  the  government  would 
have  a hard  time  defending  the 
credibility  lost  over  the  orders  is- 
sued to  the  doctors. 

Everyone  who  spoke  at  the 
cabinet  meeting  agreed  that.it  had 
(Contumed  on  Page  2,  CoL  4) 


Five  Israelis  and  an  Arab  boy 
were  hurt  in  West  Bank  violence 
yesterday  (Report,  page  2). 

Most  ministers  do  not  see  the  un- 
rest as  a new  dimension,  and  agree 
with  Defence  Minister  Moshe 
Arens  that  the  security  authorities 
have  a sufficient 'range  of  counter-* 
measures  at  their  disposal  to  put 
down  the  trouble  within  a matter  of 
days. 

In  a survey  of  recent  West  Bank 
disturbances,  Arens  said  that  he 
could  understand  the  feelings  of 
Israeli  settlers  when  they  faced  the 
sort  of  harassment  they  had  en- 
countered over  the  past  few  days. 
But  there  was  no  question  of  giving 
the  settlers  a new  and  larger  role  in 
security  than  they  had  already. 


Arens  said  that  life  in  Judea  and 
Samaria  was  "not  always  comfor- 
table” for  the  settlers. 


Ministers  said  that  the  defence 
'minister  “chose  his  words  cir- 
cumspectly" and  did  not  indicate 
that  he  had  any  new  or  dramatic 
solutions  to  what  is  a recurring 
problem. 

Arens  said  that  although  the  IDF 
could  take  harsher  meausures  In 
J udea  and  Samaria,  it  would  not  do 
so,  because  that  would  be  a depar- 
ture from  its  moral  norms. 

Energy  Minister  Yitzhak  Moda’i 
urged  that  Israel  should  “take 
political  intitiatives  regarding  the 
West  Bank."  He  said  that  Israel  was 
always  “reacting  to  initiatives  taken 
by  others  such  as  President  Ronald 
Reagan,  or  to  changes  or  at- 
mosphere generated  by  King  Hus- 
sein."' 

Moda'i  said:  “We  alone  initiate 
nothing."  • 

He  called  for  the  convening  of 
the  Ministerial  Committee  on 
Autonomy  — of  which  he  is  a 
member  — to  consider  new  Israeli 
initiatives.' 

M oda’i  noted  that  Carter  had  ad- 
vocated the  unilateral  implementa?' 
lion  of  the  Israeli  autonomy 
proposals  as  a way  of  breaking  the 
ice. 

Prime  Minister  Menachem 
Begin,  and  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
David  Levy  frbwned  on  Moda’i’s 
proposals. 


NEWS  ANAL Y SIS/David  Richardson 


More  protest  days  ahead 


Rabbis  switched 


to  permit  election 


Treasury,  doctors  to  renew 
‘unofficial  contacts’  today 


. Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

By  substituting  a Yemenite  rabbi 
for  an  Ashkenazi,  the  cabinet 
yesterday  swept  away  the  last  ob- 
stacle to  the  election  of  new  chief 
rabbis  tomorrow.  Of  the  10  rab- 
binical electors  the  cabinet  is  en- 
titled to  appoint,  one  was  an 
Ashkenazi  — until  yesterday’s 
switch. 

The  move  came  after  the 
Sephardi  general  council  had  ob- 
tained an  interim  injunction  from 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  stopping 
the  elections  because  of  an  electoral 
imbalance.  Of  the  f50  electors,  76 
were  Ashkenazim  and  74  Sephar- 
dim and  members  of  other  oriental 
communities.  The  ethnic  imbalance 
came  about  because  most  of  the 
mayors  and  other  ex  effida  electors 
are  Ashkenazim. 

The  court  order  was  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  moves  to  keep  the  incum- 
bents, Ashkenazi  Chief  Rabbi 
Shlomo  Goren  and  Sephardi  Chief 
Rabbi  Ovadia  Yosef,  in  office.  After 
efforts  to  change  the  Chief  Rab- 
binate Election  Law  were  thwarted, 
two  members  of  the  five-man  elec- 
tion board  resigned,  but  this  has 
failed  to  stop  tomorrow’s  scheduled 
poll. 


By  MARGERY  GREENFELD 
Jerusalem  Reporter 

The  Israel  Medical  Association 
and  the  Treasury  will  renew  their 
“unofficial  contacts"  on  the 
resumption  of  formal  wage  negotia- 
tions this  morning  in  Jerusalem  in  a 
bid  to  end  the  doctors'  strike  which 
started  on  March  2. 

No  definite  time  has  been  set  for 
the  start  of  the  “contacts,"  Dr. 
Haim  Zakut,  IMA  deputy 
chairman,  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
last  night.  The  last  round  of  con- 
tacts fell  apart  early  Friday  over  the 
doctors'  request  that  the  Treasury 
present  figures  on  the.  actual  take- 
home  pay  that  would  result  from  the 
implementation  of  the  “new  con- 
cept" in  doctora'  salary  structure,  as 
suggested  by  the  Treasury  Director- 
General  Ezra  Sadan  on  Thursday. 

The  doctors  also,  sought  a 
promise  from  the  Treasury  that  a 
shortening  of  their  work  day  from 
eight  to  six  hours  would  be  “serious- 
ly considered.*’ 

Some  progrfess  was  apparently 
made  on  these  issues  yesterday,  and 
it  was  learned  that  the  Treasuiy’s 
computer  centre  was  working 
feverishly  to  prepare  the  projected 
salary  figures. 

A meeting  between  the  IMA 
representatives  and  Finance 


Minister  Yoraim  Aridor  has  been 
scheduled  for.  tomorrow  at  3 p.m. 
Aridor  is  due  back  tonight  from 
abroad  four  days  earlier  than  plan- 
ned. 

“We  wanted  to  welcome  the 
finance  minister  home  with  a recep- 
tion at  the  airport,  but  the  police 
refused  to  issue  us  a permit  to 
demonstrate,”  Zakut  said 

Aridor’s  arrival  is  expected  to  in- 
ject "new  life"  into  the  talks,  which 
have  broken  down  repeatedly  since 
the  start  of  the  strike.  But  the 
minister  is  not  likely  to  agree  to  any 
deviation  from  the  22  per  cent  limit 
on  wage  rises  set  down  by  the  1982 
collective  wage  agreements,  the  line 
followed  by  the  Treasury  since 
negotiations  started  II  months  ago. 

A new  round  of  “salary  stub  bat- 
( Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  5) 


Senior  military  sources  anticipate 
that  the  current  level  of  violence  on 
the  West  Bank  will  continue  until 
the  end  of  April,  focussing  on 
traditional  days  of  protest  which  last 
year  saw  more  than  15  persons  kil- 
led in  dashes  with  security  forces. 
But  the  sources  warn  that  unlike 
last  year's  unrest,  the  recent. pattern 
of  vigilante  action  by  Jewish  settlers 
could  provoke  more  serious  out- 
breaks of  violence  and  even  ter- 
rorist actions. 

The  almost  daily  reports  of  stone- 
throwing  attacks  on  Israeli  military 
and  civilian  traffic  have  been  a 
feature  of  the  West  Bank  for  almost 
six  months.  Collective  punishments, 
such  as  curfews  and  local 
"closures"  and  the  welding  of  stores 
are  ineffective  in  many  cases, 
military  sources  acknowledge,  stres- 
sing at  the  same  time  that  in  any 
case  they  are  reluctant  to  employ 
these  ■ indiscriminately.  But  given 
the  constraints  most  of  the  com- 
manders willingly  operate  under, 
they  have  little  other  recourse. 


The  recent  upsurge  in  the  level  of. 
violence  has  a number  of  causes,  ac- 
cording to  both  military  and  local 
Palestinian  sources,  although  the 
order  of  importance  is  diametrically 
opposed.  For  the  army  officers  and 
security  personnel  involved,  the  re- 
cent PNC  congress  in  Algiers 
revived  nationalist  passions  in  the 
area,  particularly  among  the  youth. 

PLO  chairman  Yasser  Arafat,  in 
one  of  his  final  speeches  at  the 
council,  paid  tribute  to  the  “RPG 
kids"  who  fought  against  the  IDF  in 
Lebanon  last  summer  and  to  the 
“rock  kids”  who  are  at  the  forefront 
of  the  "Palestinian  resistance"  in 
the  territories,  one  source  recalled. 

These  military  sources  also  in- 
timate (although  for  their  own 
reasons  of  security  are  unwilling  to 
prove  the  point)  that  pro-PLO 
agitators  in  the  area  receive  and  al- 
locate money  for  stirring  up  stu- 
dents to  raise  the  Palestinian  flag, 
erect  roadblocks,  burn  tyres  and 
hurl  ‘stones. 


(Contimed  on  Page  2,  CoL  7) 


TAX-FREE  IMTEREST 


New  C-o-S  to  be  named  soon; 


three  generals  in  the  running 


By  HIRSH  GOODMAN 
Post  Defence  Correspondent 

Defence  Minister  Moshe  Arens 
will  announce  Israel’s  next  chief  of 
staff  "within  a few  days,"  according 
to  senior  Defence  Ministry  sources. 
The  announcement  will  come  only 
after  Prime  Minister  .Menachem 
Begin  and  the  cabinet  have  been  in- 
formed of,  and  approved,  Arens' - 
•choice.  .... 

But  this  does  not  mean  that 
Rafael  Eitan’s  successor  Mil  not  be 
named  before  next  Sunday's  cabinet 
meeting,  -and.  the  announcement 
could  come  as  early  as  tomorrow. 
■‘There  have  been  special  cabinet 
sessions  for  lesser  reasons."  the 
source  said. 

There  are  three  main  candidates 
for  fhe  position:  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  Aiuf  (Major  General)  Moshe 
Levi;  former  O.C.  Northern  Com- . 


mand  Aluf  Avigdor  Ben-Gal,  and 
former  O.C.  Southern  Command, 
Aluf  Dan  Shomron, 

Defence  Ministry  -sources 
avoided  saying  who  thy:  minister's 
choice  would  be,  though  they  did 
not  deny  that  a choice  has  been 
made.  The  Jerusalem  Post  has 
learned  that  the  choice  was  made 
oii  Friday. 

Observers  think  Shomron,  who 
was  former  defence  minister  Ariel 
Sharon's  preferred  candidate,  is  out 
of  tiip  running,  though  he  may  be 
named  O.C.  Military  Intelligence, 
replacing  Yehoshua  Saguy,  who  was 
dismissed  in  line  with  the  Kahan 
Commission’s  recommendations. 

It  has  been  reliably  learned  that 
Levi  is  Arens'  choice,  but  no  official 
confirmation  could  be  obtained  last 
night.  Levi,  who  was  born  in  Iraq 
(Continued  ob  Page  2,  . Col.  4) 


opens  tomorrow 


Also  scheduled  to  take  part  are 
Simone  Veil,  former  .president  of 
the  European  Parliament;  Flora 
McDonald,  .former  Canadian, 
foreign  minister;  New  Jersey 
. Governor  Thomas  Kean;  Greville 
Janncr,  MP,  president  of  the  British 
Board  of  Deputies;  and  former  U.S. 
senator  Frank  Church.  Nobel  Prize 
winners,  scientists,  lawyers1  and 
.clerygy men  from  abroad  are  also 
taking-  part,  together  with  over"  300 
Israelis/—  half  of  them  Russian  im- 
migrants. ; 

- Dr/- Rhodes  Boyson,  under- 
secretary of  stale  at  the  Department 


of  Education,  will  represent  the 
British  government.  The  Jerusalem 
Post's  London  correspondent 
reports. 

Messages  of  support  for  the  aims 
of  the  conference  have  been  Sent  by 
' Premier  Margaret  Thatcher,  and 
Labour  leaders  Michael  Foot  and 
Denis  Healey. 

A nine-member  delegation  of 
American  • Jewish  organizational 
leaders,  headed  by  American 
Jewish  Committee  president 
Maynard  Wishner,  has  arrived  after 
10  days  of  unofficial  discussions 

(Continued  on  Page  3). 
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Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin 
last  night  addressed  the  closing  ban- 
quet of  the  national  assembly  of  the 
Jewish  National  Fund  of  America  at 
the  Laromme  Hotel;  Jerusalem. 

The  West  German  Ambassador  and 
Mrs.  Niels  Hansen,  and  the  Cultural 
Attache.  Bernhard  von  der  Planitz, 
yesterday  attended  a luncheon  at 
Bar  llan  University  at  which  they 
presented  the  university  with  a 
video  system  as  a gift  from  the 
German  government. 

Jerusalem  Rotary  West  will  host  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Bad  Godesberg, 
West  Germany,  at  ladies'  night  at 
the  King  David  Hotel  al  8 o’clock 
tonight.  Speaker  will  be  Pror.  Simon 
of  the  Guest  Club,  in  English. 

One-day  strike 
by  defence  workers 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  — Research  workers  at 
Defence  Ministry  establishments 
throughout  the  country  staged  a 
one-day  strike  yesterday  in  protest 
against  the  government's  refusal  to 
grant  them  the  same  pay  as  univer- 
sity academic  staff. 

A spokesman  for  the  national 
works  committee  said  their  salaries 
were  traditionally  linked  to  those  of 
the  faculty,  but  had  lagged  behind 
following  the  recem  university 
teachers  pay  awards. 

He  said  they  had  been  negotiating 
for  parity  for  more  than  two  months- 
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Shots,  rocks  hurt  six  in 
more  W.  Bank  violence 


By  DAVID  RICHARDSON 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Three  IDF  soldiers  and  two 
Israeli  civilians  were  injured  by 
stones  yesLerday  and  a military  vehi- 
cle was  found  apparently  destroyed 
by  arson  as  five  West  Bank  refugee 
camps  and  two  towns  entered  their 
fourth  day  under  curfew.  An  Arab 
schoolboy  was  slightly  wounded 
when  settlers  opened  fire  near  El 
Birch. 

The  shooting  incident  occurred 
near  the  settlement  of  Psagot.  above 
the  Arab  town  of  El-Bireh.  A bus  of  ‘ 
the  Mateh  Binyamin  local  council  ' 
taking  children  to  school  at  Beit-El 
was  attacked  by  a crowd  of 
schoolboys  from  the  nearby  Al- 
Mukhtarabin  School. 

Three  sculers  escorting  the  bus 
got  off  and  chased  the  youths  back 
towards  the  school,  at  least  one  of 
them  firing  his  pistof.  According  to 
their  report  to  police  (who  are  in- 
vestigating the  incident)  they  found 
the  wounded  youth  alongside  the 


school  fence. 

Arab  sources  say  that  the  settlers 
actually  entered  the  school.  The  set- 
tlers were  not  detained. 

The  youth  was  taken  to  a local 
hospital  and  police  reported  that  his 
condition  was  good. 

Military  sources  reported  that  a 
light  army  truck  was  found  burned 
out  near  Tulkarm.  It  is  suspected 
that  the  truck  was  stolen  and  then 
driven  to  the  area,  where  it  was  set 
alight. 

Several  stores  in  the  Ramallah 
and  Hebron  areas  have  been  welded 
shut  over  the  past  three  days  as  part 
of  the  army's  drive  to  induce  local 
residents  — particularly  merchants 
— to  curb  the  stone-throwing  in  the 
area.  Closed  stores  also  reduce 
crowds,  which  makes  controlling 
crowds  and  apprehending  rioters 
that  much  easier. 

Two  soldiers  were  slightly  injured 
by  rocks  in  Tulkarm  and  Ramallah 
and  another  soldier  and  two 
civilians  in  the  vicinity  cf  Dahariya. 


IDF’s  duty  is  to  punish 

says  Eitan 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

NAZARETH.  — The  IDFs  duly  is 
to  catch  and  punish  stone-throwers. 
Chief-of-Siuff  Rav-Aluf  Rafael 
Eitan  said  yesterday. 

He  said;  “The  war  with  the  Arabs 
started  over  100  years  ago  with 
stones,  and  they  are  still  fighting  us 
with  the  same  weapons." 

Eitan.  speaking  to  school  children 
in  Upper  Nazareth,  said  that  the  un- 
rest on  the  West  Bank  is  an  in- 
separable part  of  the  battle  for 
Israel's  future. 

Eitan  said  that  the  army  has  been 
taking  part  in  the  development  of 


Galilee  by  setting  up  military  instal- 
lations in  this  area. 

He  said  that  the  (DF  also  plays  a 
part  in  persuading  sons  of  emigrants 
to  return  to  their  homeland.  The 
project  started  two-and-a-half  years 
ago  when  29  such  youngsters  par- 
ticipated in  a speial  army  program- 
me. Over  70  per  cent  of  them 
remained  in  the  country  permanent- 
ly. Because  of  the  success  of  this 
project,  the  IDF  has  built  a new 
base  to  enable  about  250  young 
Israelis  living  overseas  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  army  programme  this 
summer. 


TEMPLE 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

could  be  used  us  a hiding  place. 

The  38  alleged  participants  in  the 
would-be  break-in  came  up  for  re- 
mand in  the  Jerusalem  Magistrates 
Court  in  an  extraordinary  session 
that  began  shortly  after  the  end  of 
the  Sabbath  and  ended  at  3 im. 
yesterday.  M ost  of  the  suspects,  in- 
cluding Rabbi  Yisrael  Ariel  — at 
whose  home  most  were  arrested  — 
were  remanded  for  six  days.  The  al- 
leged leader  of  the  group,  Haim 
Ben-Zion,  was  ordered  held  for  10 
days. 

Judge  Avraham  Ben-Hador  said 
that  if  the  takeover  plan  had  suc- 
ceeded it  would  have  led  to 
bloodshed.  Ten  or  those  arrested 
were  uniformed  soldiers  — yeshiva 
students  doing  their  compulsory 
army  service.  Most  were  from  the 
Kiryat  Arba  Yeshiva. 

Meanwhile.  Interior  Minister 
Yosef  Burg  yesterday  denied 
reports  that  there  had  been  a plot  to 
assassinate  him  but  said  that  threats 
against  him  had  been  received.  In 
the  wake  of  these  threats  early  last 
week,  a police  guard  was  temporari- 
ly placed  on  his  home. 

Last  Friday,  Burg  met  Moslem 
leaders  in  East  Jerusalem  including 
Sheikh  Sa'ad  a-Din  Alami,  head  of 
the  Supreme  Moslem  Council,  and 
Hassan  Tahboub.  head  of  the  Wakf. 


The  minister  assured  them  that  any 
infraction  of  public  order  like  the 
alleged  Templtf  Mount  operation, 
would  be  dealt  with  severely. 

The  Moslem  authorities  have  ap- 
parently been  reassured  by  the  swift 
Israeli  action. 

There  was  a partial  commercial 
strike  in  East  Jerusalem  yesterday 
and  several  groups  of  Arab  youths 
tried  unsuccesssfully  to  enter  the 
Temple  Mount  to  stage  demonstra- 
tions. 

Burg  yesterday  reported  to  the 
cabinet  on  the  attempt  to  break 
through  to  the  Temple  Mount. 
Science  and  Development  Minister 
Yuval  Nc'cman  urged  that 
“statutory  measures  be  instituted  to 
enable  Jewish  prayer  cfn  the  Temple 
Mount.’* 

No"  other  minister  backed 
Ne'eman.  The  ministers  agreed  that 
the  status  quo  with  regard  to  the 
Temple  Mount,  as  laid  down  in 
1967.  should  not  be  changed. 

Meanwhile  in  Kfar  Sava.  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister  Yehuda  Ben-Meir 
told  a meeting  of  local  Bnei  Akiva 
youth  on  Saturday  night  that  those 
arrested  on  Thursday  night  alleged- 
ly attempting  to  seule  on  the  Tem- 
ple Mount  should  be  brought  to 
trial.  He  said  that  he  was  amazed 
that  students  al  a hesder  yeshiva 
(one  that  combines  study  with  IDF 
service)  were  involved. 


SHAMIR  STANDS  FIRM 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

yesterday's  marathon  meeting, 
Shamir  and  Shultz  met  privately, 
without  any  of  their  aides  present. 
But  the  bulk  of  the  session  consisted 
of  an  exchange  involving  the  full 
U.S.  and  Israeli  delegations. 

Shultz  began  direct  involvement 
in  this  new  stage  in  the  negotiations 
on  Saturday,  when  he  met  for  nearly 
two  hours  with  the  Lebanese 
foreign  minister,  who  is  scheduled 
to  return  to  the  State  Department 
this  morning. 

U.S.,  Israeli  and  Lebanese  of- 
ficials said  there  is  no  intention  of 
arranging  a three-way  meeting  in 
Washington  or  to  establish  indirect, 
proximity  talks  here.  Direct,  face- 
to-face  negotiations,  they  said, 
would  later  resume  in  Israel  and 
Lebanon. 

Thus,  Shultz,  in  an  interview 
yesterday  with  The  Washington  Post. 
sought  to  lower  expectations  of  any 
imminent  breakthrough. 

Shultz  said  he  has  no  intention  of 


replacing  special  envoys  Philip 
Habib  and  Morris  Draper  as  the 
principal  U.S.  mediators  in  the  ef- 
fort. 

Salem  made  it  clear  to  Shultz  that 
he  does  not  want  to  meet  with 
Shamir  in  Washington.  The 
Lebanese  ambassador  here,  Khalil 
Itani,  said  flatly:  “There  will  be  only 
bilateral  meetings  with  the 
Americans." 

Former  Lebanese  prime  minister 
Saeb  Salam,  a Moslem  who  had 
served  as  an  intermediary  in  the 
negotiations  to  remove  the  PLO  and 
Syrian  forces  from  West  Beirut  last. 
September,  has  arrived  in 
Washington  to  join  Salem,  a Chris- 
tian, in  the  talks  with  Shultz. 

Shultz  confirmed  that  it  was  his 
idea  to  invite  the  Lebanese  foreign 
minister  to  Washington  after  Israel 
had  initiated  the  Shamir  visit.  "We 
thought  we  should  be  sure  that  the 
same  people  who  were  exposed  to 
the  Israeli  view  of  the  situation  also 
hear  directly  from  the  Lebanese... 
whatever  they  wish  to  Leli  us." 


State  says  Lebanon  factory  seizure  legal 


The  State  Attorney’s  office 
yesterday  asked  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  tp  reject  a Lebanese  in- 
dustrialist's petition  Tor  an  injunc- 
tion against  the  IDF,  which  has  con- 
fiscated his  factory. 

The  industrialist,  Raymond  al- 
Nawah.  bought  the  plastics  plant, 
near  Damour  in  Southern  Lebanon, 
from  Palestinians  at  the  end  of  the 
fighting  in  Lebanon. 

The  state's  attorney,  asking  that 
the  petition  be  rejected,  said  that 
the  IDF,  having  finished  the 
military  battle  against  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  in 


Lebanon,  was  continuing  the  strug- 
gle by  destroying  the  organization’s 
economic  infrastructure. 

The  capture  of  PLO  property  — 
even  property  not  of  direct  military 
use  — should  be  seen  as  a step  in 
Lhe  struggle  against  the  terrorists, 
the  state  argued. 

Because  of  the  complicated 
nature  or  the  case,  in  which  the 
court  is  for  the  first  time  being 
asked  to  rule  on  IDF  activities  out- 
side Israel,  the  case  will  be  heard  by 
a bench  of  five  judges.  The  state  of- 
fered no  objection  to  the  granting  of 
an  interim  injunction.  (Itim) 


Kohl’s  party  triumphs  in  Schleswig-Holstein 

KIEL  (AP).  — The  conservative 
party  of  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl 
appeared  headed  for  victory  in  state 
elections  in  Schleswig-Holstein 
yesterday. 

Little  more  than  an  hour  after  the 
polls  closed  al  17.00  GMT.  both  tetvi- 
sion  channels  said  that  the  CDU 
would  have  39  seats  in  the  new  74- 
seat  assembly,  the  SPD  34  scats  and 
lhe  Danish  minority  SSW  party 
probably  one  seat. 


This  compared  with  37  seals  for 
the  CDU  in  the  last  73-seat  as- 
sembly, 31  for  the  SPD,  four  for  the 
FDP  and  one  for  the  SSW,  The  sm- 
alf  Free  Democratic  party,  Kohl’s 
coalition  partner  in  Bonn,  was  shut 
out  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
parliament,  scoring  only  a little 
more  than  2 per  cent  of  the  vote, 
where  5 per  cent  is  required  for 
representation.  (AP,  Reuter) 
(Earlier  report  — Page  4) 


Jemayel  tells 
Israel  to  ease 
pressure  on  Beirut 

Post  Mideast  Affairs  Reporter 
and  agencies 

Pierre  Jemayel,  founder  of  the 
Christian  Phalange  Party  in 
Lebanon  and  father  of  President 
Amin  Jemayel.  has  warned  Israel 
not  to  press  for  normalization  of 
relations  with  his  country  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

in  an  interview  published  in  the 
latest  issue  of  the  Beirut  English- 
language  weekly  Monday  Morning, 
Jemayel  noted  that  his  advice  to  the 
Israelis  "applies  to  everything  — to 
the  proposed  Israeli  represen- 
tative’s office  (in  Lebanon),  to  open 
borders,  to  everything." 

All  these  matters  have  to  be  dis- 
cussed, he  added,  "but  not  in  the 
present  atmosphere."  suggesting 
that  they  best  be  dealt  with  "maybe 
after  several  months,  maybe  after 
several  years." 

Jemayei's  dampener  on  Israel's 
current  demands  in  the  ongoing 
talks  with  Lebanon  for  normaliza- 
tion of  relations  between  the  two 
countries  follows  an  emphatic  rejec- 
tion of  these  demands  by  Lebanese 
Foreign  Minister  Elie  Salem  at  the 
Non-Aligned  summit  in  New  Delhi 
last  week. 

MINISTERS 

i Continued  from  Page  One)  - 
been  a “mistake"  in  the  first  place 
to  issue  orders  to  the  striking  doc- 
tors. 

The  bitterest  complaint  came,  not 
unexpectedly,  from  Health  Minister 
Eliezer  Shostak,  who  said  his  hands 
were  completely  tied  by  Aridor  so 
that  he  could  not  do  anything  at  all 
to  alleviate  the  public's  suffering. 

“What  am  1 supposed  to  do  about 
the  doctors?"  Shostak  asked  sar- 
castically, "Stand  to  attention  and 
sing  the  MarseillaiseT' 

Other  ministers  complained  that 
Aridor  dominated  the  wage  picture 
so  totally  that  none  of  them  had  any 
discretion  or  room  for  maneuver  in 
their  various  specific  fields.  One  of 
them  used  the  term  “inadmissible 
centralization  of  authority  in  one 
man's  hands."  Another  said: 
"Aridor  has  killed  all  ministerial  in- 
itiative." 

Energy  Minister  Yitzhak  Moda’i 
announced:  “1  shall  fight  to  the  ut- 
most against  this  trend." 

However,  ministers  do  not  expect 
Aridor  to  knuckle  under  on  his  ex- 
pected return  tonight  from  the  Far 
East,  merely  because  of  the  wave  of 
criticism  from  his  colleagues. 

Ministers  predicted  that  the 
country  would  "have  to  live  with 
the  strike  for  much  longer,  because 
Aridor  will  not  agree  to  deviate 
from  the  Treasury’s  fundamental 
wage  policy."  . i, 

Ministers  told  The  Jerusalem  Past 
that,  whereas  the  finance  minister 
would  entertain  flexible  formulas 
for  the  doctors  or  some  categories 
of  doctors,  the  "mean  wage  in- 
crease Tor  all  doctors’  sectors  taken 
together  must  not  be  allowed  to  ex- 
ceed the  increase  for  other  govern- 
ment employees.” 

The  cabinet  is  to  resume  its  dis- 
cussion of  the  doctors'  strike  after 
Aridor  returns. 

Meanwhile,  Moda’i  yesterday 
persuaded  the  cabinet  to  refer  to 
the  Ministerial  Committee  on 
Legislation  a proposal  for  a com- 
pulsory arbitration  law  for  wage  dis- 
putes in  essential  services.  He  had 
reminded  his  colleagues  that  the 
coalition  agreement  called  for  such 
legislation. 


NEW  CoS 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 
and  rase  through  Lhe  ranks  in  the 
paratroops,  is  known  as  an  extreme- 
ly thorough  general.  His  one  disad- 
vantage compared  with  the  other 
candidates  is  that  he  has  never  com- 
manded a large  military  formation 
in  wartime.  He  had  extensive  ex- 
perience with  the  administered  ter- 
ritories, when,  as.  O.C.  Central 
Command,  he  was  responsible  for 
Judea  and  Samaria. 

Arens  is  thought  to  prefer  a low- 
key  competent  organizer  over 
either  Ben-Gal  or  Shomron,  who 
are  controversial  figures  in  the  IDF. 

Shomron  and  incumbent  Eitan 
are  not  on  good  terms,  and  it  can  be 
assumed  that  Eitan  did  not  recom- 
mend him  to  the  minister,  while 
Ben-Gal  stirred  up  a great  deal  of 
controversy  as  O.C.  Northern  Com- 
mand. by  pursuing  an  often  in- 
dependent course  in  handling 
events  in  Southern  Lebanon. 

It  is  believed  that  Shomron  and 
Ben-Gal  would  have  better  ad- 
vocated the  army’s  cause  with  the 
defence  minister,  while  Levi  will  be 
subservient  to  the  minister,  which 
is,  perhaps,  precisely  the  reason 
Arens  finally  opted  for  Levi. 


Eilat  port  idle 

for  two  weeks 

EILAT  (ftim).  — The  first  ship  to 

berth  at  Eilat  port  for  two  weeks, 

Zim's  "Singapore"  will  arrive  here 

today. 

Stevedores  have  in  the  interim 
been  carrying  out  repair  work  at  the 
docks. 


Shultz  again  prods  Hussein 
to  join  peace  negotiations 


Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
WASHINGTON.  — Secretary  or 
State -George  Shultz,  in  a 
Washington  Post  interview,  has  again 
prodded  Jordan’s  King  Hussein  to 
join  the  broader  Arab-lsraeli  peace 
negotiations. 

"Basically."  he  said,  “I  think  it's 
time  to  move.  I don’t  want  to  set  a 
deadline  or  anything  like  that,  but  I 
think  there  has  been  a great  deal  of 
discussion.  I don’t  know  that  there 
are  more  facts  to  be  found." 

Shultz,  who  declined  to  discuss 
the  implications  of  the  PLO's  recent 
meeting  in  Algiers,  said  in  yester- 
day’s interview:  “For  this  move  into 
the  peace  process  to  be  successful, 
first  King  Hussein  has  to  want  to  do 
it.  Second,  I think  everyone 
recognizes  that  there  must  be  a 
Palestinian  delegation.  ...We  know 
it  can  be  constructed.  You  can  think, 
of  people.” 

Appearing  yesterday  on  CBS’s 
Face  the  Nation,  Secretary  of 
Defence  Caspar  Weinberger  denied 


that  the  U.S,  had  already  promised 
to  provide  Jordan  with  new  ad- 
vanced anti-aircraft  missiles  or 
fighter  aircraft  if  Hussein  should 
join  the  peace  talks. 

'•No.’’  Weinberger  replied, 
"There  is  no  way  that  anybody 
could  informally  promise  anything 
that  requires  the  approval  of  the 
Congress.  We  have  told  him,  as  in- 
deed 1 think  we  should,  that  we 
agree  basically  with  the  idea  that 
they  do  need  more  modern 
weapons,  that  they  do  need  air 
defence  weapons. 

"They’re  threatened  on  a number 
of  sides!  as  they  see  it,  by  a number 
of  countries,  including  Syria  and 
Iran,  and  they  do  have  genuine 
validated  military  needs  for  more 
air  defence  and  more  weapons  to 
protect  their  .country.  We’ve  told 
them  that  we  understood  that  and 
agreed  with  that.  But  nobody  can 
promise  him  anything  because 
that's  up  to  Congress." 


Hussein  to  head  Arab  League  visit  to  London 


LONDON  (Reuter).-  — King  Hus- 
sein of  Jordan  will  replace  King 
Hassan  of  Morocco  as  leader  or  an 
Arab  League  peace  mission  to 
London  oext  Friday,  the  British 
Foreign  Office  said  yesterday. 

B ut  the  Foreign  Office  could  give 
no  reason  for  the  change,  which  of- 
ficial sources  said  came  as  a sur- 
prise. 


The  visit  has  been  postponed 
several  times,  plagued  by  difficulties 
over  the  question  of  Palestinian 
representation. 

Britain  has  consistently  refused  to 
accept  a member  of  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  in  the 
delegation,  which  will  include  the 
foreign  ministers  of  several  Arab 
sLates. 


Egypt,  Israel  today  renew 
talks  on  normalizing  trade 


Post  Mideast  Affairs  Reporter 
Israeli  and  Egyptian  negotiators 
are  today  to  renew  their  talks  on 
normalizing  commercial  relations 
between  their  two  countries,  in  the 
main  frozen  following  last  June's  in-, 
vasion  of  Lebanon. 

A spokesman  for  the  Egyptian 
Foreign  Ministry  was  quoted.as  say- 
ing yesterday  that  the  talks  would 
open  at  1 1.30  this  morning  in  Giza, 
on  the  southern  outskirts  of  Cairo. 

An  unidentified  Israeli  source 
was  quoted  by  the  Associated  Press 
in  a dispatch  from  Cairo  as  saying 
that  the  agenda  would  include 
implementation  of  existing  trade 
and  commercial  agreements  and 
perhaps  new  trade  protocols. 

Egypt’s  delegation  was  expected 
to  be  headed  by  Ahmad  Wafaeddin, 
first  undersecretary  at  the 
Economics  Ministry,  and  the  Israeli 
delegation  by  Avraham  Asheri, 
director-general  of  the  Ministry  of 
Trade  and  Industry. 


talks  follows  the  renewal  of  negotia- 
tions on  the  disputed  Taba  area 
south  of  Eilat  earlier  this  month  and 
marks  a perceptible  improvement  in 
relations  between  the  two  countries, 
severely  strained  by  the  war  in 
Lebanon. 

The  thaw  in  relations  has  been  at- 
tributed partly  to  American  efforts, 
but  probably  also  owes  something 
to  the  sharp  snub  Egypt  received  at 
last  month's  Palestine  National 
Congress  meeting  in  Algiers. 

The  PNC  meeting  made  any  rap- 
prochement between  Egypt  and  the 
PLO,  and  hence  the  bulk  of  the 
Arab  world,  dependent  on-  Cairo's 
renunciation  of  its  peace  treaty  with 
Israel. 

Egyptian  ■ President  Hosni 
Mubarak  last  week  condemned  the 
PNC  resolution  as  "reckless,  il- 
logical and  unrealistic,”  insisting 
that  Egypt  would  remain  committed 
to  peace  with  Israel  and  all  relevant 
agreements  — “including  nor- 
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Carter  for  Riyadh  after  seeing  Hussein 


AMMAN  (Reuter).  — Former  U.S. 
president  Jimmy  Carter  arrived  in 
Amman  yesterday  for  a visit,  during 
which  he  will  meet  King  Hussein 
and  Crown  Prince  Hassan,  the  of- 
ficial Jordanian  news  agency  Petra 
said. 


Carter  arrived  in  Jordan  on  the 
third  leg  of  a Middle  Eastern  visit 
which  has  already  taken  him  to 
Egypt  and  Israel.  After  Jordan, 
Carter  will  visit  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Syria. 


Aridor  leaves  Tokyo  for  doctors’  talks 


Post  Economic  Reporter 
Finance  Minister  Yoram  Aridor 
yesLerday  met  his  Japanese  counter- 
part in  Tokyo  for  talks  on  "the 
deepening  of  economic  relations 
between  the  two  countries." 

Sources  at  the  Treasury  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post  that  the  ministry  at- 
taches economic  and  political  im- 


portance to  the  meeting,  the  first  of 
its  kind  for  1 5 years. 

After  the  meeting,  Aridor  left  for 
Israel  where  he  is  expected  tonight 
to  take  part  in  negotiations  with  the 
striking  doctors.  Aridor  was 
originally  not  expected  back  until 
Friday,  but  advanced  his  return- to 
lead  the  Treasury  team  dealing  with 
lhe  doctors'  strike. 


DOCTORS 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
ties"  opened  yesterday,  with  the 
Treasury  declaring  that  one  out  of 
every  five  doctors  grossed  over 
IS100.000  last  month,  according  to 
its  figures. 

The  IMA  labelled  this  a 
"malicious  distortion”  and  noted 
that  high  salaries,  where  they  exist, 
ore  the  result  of  hundreds  of  hours 
or  overtime,  night-duty  shifts  and 
standby  duty. 

Meanwhile,  the  "verbal  warfare" 
bet  ween  the  IMA  and  the 
Histadrut's  Kupat  Holim  Galit  es- 
calated, with  sharp  exchanges  over 
the  sick  fund's  refusal  to  fill 
prescriptions  issued  by  the  striking 
doctors. 

IMA  chairman  Dr.  Ram  lshai 
warned  Kupat  Holim  that  it  was 
“endangering  the  lives  of  its 
members"  by  refusing  to  give  them 
the  medicines  prescribed  by  doctors 
working  in  the  temporary  medical 
centres. 

The  sick  fund  retorted  angrily. 
“How  can  a man  who  stood. upon 
the  stage  at  the  Mann  Auditorium 
last  week  and  called  upon  doctors 
to  break  the  law  presume  to  instruct 
us  about  morality?”  This  was  a 
reference  to  ishai's  call  to  doctors 
last  T uesday  not  to  comply  with  the 
back-to-work  orders  which  had 
been  issued  to  40  per  cent  of  their 
number  that  day. 

The  Kupat  Holim  spokesman  ad- 
ded last  night  that  the  sick  fund  was 
trying  to  protect  its  members  from 
possible  errors  that  could  be  made 


by  doctors  who  do  not  have  access 
to  a patient’s  medical  records. 

. Kupat  Holim  Clalit  has  con- 
sistently refused  to  fill  prescriptions 
not  written  out  on  forms  obtained 
from  the  sick  fund.  It  has  also 
refused  to  perform  laboratory  tests 
ordered  by  doctors  working  in  the 
temporary  medical  centres  if  the  in- 
structions . are  not  written  on  a 
regular  sick  fund  form. 

The  Histadrut  yest-rday 
criticized  the  government's  arrange- 
ment with  the  striking  doctors 
because  it  failed  to  provide  for  some 
reactivation  of  Kupat  Holim  clinics. 

The  arrangement  provided  for 
the  cancellation  of  the  back-to- 
work  orders  in  return  for  an  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  doctors  on  . 
duty  in  hospitals. 

Addressing  the  Histadrut  central 
committee’s  weekly  meeting,  Israel 
Kessar,  chairman  of  the  Trade 
Union  Department,  said  the  agree- 
ment means  the  government  has 
tacitly  put  up  with  the  doctors  prac- 
tice of  charging  IS600  for  their  ser- 
vices. 


WEST  BANK 
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These  sources  noted  that  the  nextr 
40  days  include  traditional  days  of 
protest,  such  as  Land  Pay  (March 
30).  the  anniversary  of  the  Dir  Yas- 
sin massacre  (April  9).  Palestinian 
prisoner  day  (April  17),  Israel- 
Independence  Day  (April  18)  and-  “ 
the  anniversaries  of  the  foundation 
of  several  Palestinian  organizations- - 
associated  with  the  PLO. 

The  appointment  of  a new’ 
defence  minister  and  last  week’s' 
visit  or  former  U.S.  president  Jimmy- 
Carter,  who  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Palestinians  bears  most  of  the 
"blame”  for  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords, also  generated  tension. 

Many.  Palestinians  stress,' 
however,  that  the  most  irritating 
factors  in  the  current  unrest  are  the  ' 
partially  .unsolved  attacks  on  local- 
Arabs,  which  are  widely  seen  as  the* ' 
work  of  Jewish  settlers  in  the  area. 

"Every  lime  I go  back  to  Ramil-' 
lah  at  night.  I am  really  scared  that  I 
am  going  to  meet  a group  of  set--' 
tiers.”  an  acquaintance  in  East 
Jerusalem  said  last  week.  Reports 
that  settlers  enter  schools,  shoot  in- 
discriminately. and  beat  children 
suspected  of  stone-throwing,  and 
their  mothers  if  they  try  to  protect 
them,  are  widely  circulated  and  en- 
tirely believed,  even  if  not  substan- 
tiated. "For  us  there  is  a strong- 
tinge  of  fear  associated  with  the  ■ . 
word  "niousiawtenin"  (settlers),”  a 
Ramallah  resident  said..._  

Some  West  Bankers  candidly  ■ 
concede,  that  they  find  the  attitude  - 
of  the  soldiers  charged  with  security  ' 
in  the  area  not  us  tough  as  it  was  or 
as  they  anticipated.  “Ir,  similar  un- 
rest during  (former  defence  minister 
Ariel)  Sharon’s  time,  we  would  have 
had  many  more  martyrs,"  an  East 
Jerusalem  newspaperman  said 
yesterday. 

But  the  distinction  between  set- 
tlers that  the  army  and  Israeli  public  ’ 
make  does  not  wash  with  many  . 
Palestinians  in  the  West  Bonk,  at 
least  not  those  in  areas  where  most  . 
or  the  confrontations  take  place. . - 
Police  have  arrested  a number  or.- 
people  associated  «viih  Rabbi  Meir 
Kahane’s  Kach  movement  for  al- , 
leged  involvement  in  shooting  inci-. 
dents  in  Hebron  where  most  of  the  . 
clashes  have  been  reported.  But  the 
town's  Arab  residents  say  the  polen- . • 
lial  for  violence  and  the  un-  . 
pleasantness  in  attitude  is  just  as  - 
real  among  other  settlers,  who  by-  • 
and-large  follow  Rabbi  fvfosh.c .. 
Levuiger  who  spearheaded  the  re- 
establishment of  a Jewish  presence  ‘ 
in  the  town. 

The  OC.  Central  Command,  Aluf 
Ori  Orr,  said  in  a recent  TV  inter- 
view  that  the  army  was  trying  to 
develop  techniques  to  combat  the  . • 
rash  of  slone-throwing  but  within 
the  norms  the  IDF  had  set  itself.  . 
But  Orr  added  that  people  who 
settle  in  Lhe  area  must  realize  that 
this  is  one  of  the  risks  they  run  . 
although  he  repeated,  lhe  warning.,; 
that  they  could  net  take  lhe  law  into  • 
their  own  hands. 

Senior  officers  in  the  area  stress 
that  military  patrols  have  strict- 
. instructions  to  avoid,  os  far  as 
possible,  resorting  to  firearms.  The. 
number  of  shooting  incidents  in- , 
volving  soldiers  has  sharply 
decreased.  During  the  unrest  fol- 
lowing Carter's  high-speed  tour . 
Lhrough  Ramallah.  the  army  for  Lhe 
first  time  employed  water  cannon  ' 
with  an  indelible  dye  in  a distur- 
bance of  this  scale. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  of 
catching  stone-throwing  youths,, 
who  disappear  into  the  narrow  al- 
leys of  a refugee  camp  or  among 
their  friends  in  a school  courtyard. ' 
and  of  proving  their  guilt  in  court,  it  ji 
is  hoped  that  improved  techniques  < 
of  identifications  and  intelligence 2' 
and  heavy  fines  will  eventually 
make  the  price  of  stone-throwing  as 
a form  of  protest  too  high.  . Zz 

But  even  then,  nearly  every  “• 
military  commander  in  the  area  is 
quick  to  repeal  the  key  phrase  For 
all  these  who  serve  in  the  territories:  *- 
“The  solution  is  political,  not;- 
military,  if  there  is  a solution  at  all  " - 1 

ELM  drops  Israel’s  *: 
name  from  its  tickets  .. 

Jerusalem  Posi  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  __  KLM  the  Dutch  air- 
line said  yesterday  that  it  has  stop- 
ped mentioning  Israel  — along  with 
the  ot  her  countries  it  serves  — on 
the  inside  leaf  of  its  tickets  because  ■ 
the  name  has  caused  harassment  to  - 
its  passengers  in  some  Arab 
countries. 

The  decision  was  taken  after  the 
authorities  at  Dubai  threatened  to  . 
confiscate  passengers'  tickets 
because  they  contained  the  name 
Tel  Aviv,  Andre- Oostdam,  Lhe  air- 
line’s senior  representative  here 
said  last  night.  “We  want  to  protect 
our  passengers,"  he  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post. 


Relatives  and  friends  of 


JOSEPH  SCHENKER 


(Richmond.  Va.  — Tel  Aviv) 

will  gather  at  the  entrance  of  the  Holon  cemetery  at 
1 p.m.  on  Tuesday,  March  15,  1983. 
for  the  unveiling  of  the  gravestone. 

Schenker  — Bamir  Families 


We  deeply  mourn  the  death  of  our  beloved  brother,  brother- in-law  and 
uncle,  the  painter  and  teacher  of  art  at  the  Royal  Academy  at  the  Hague 

PAUL  CITROEN 

bom  1896, 

who  passed  away  on  March  13,  1983. 

Hannan  A.  and  Ruth  Cidor.  Jerusalem 
Raphael  and  Peggy  Cidor,  Jerusalem  - 
Prof.  Shmuel  and  Tamar  Shoshen,  Jerusalem 
Dr.  Roland  and  Eliana  Geiger,  Moshava 
Kin  era  t 

Children,  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren 


Sincere  condolences  to 
David  Lawrence  and  family 
in  Israel  and  abroad,  on  the  death  of 
their,  beloved  father,  husband,  brother  and  grandfather. 


CHARLES  (Martin)  LAWRENCE 
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holds  the  key 

to  presidential  election 


: -By  SARAH  HONIG 
. Political  Reporter 

The  ^ree-member 
Tum-Jitt  will  formally  decide  at  the 
weekend,  whether  to  support  the 
- coalition  s ^candidate  for  president, 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Menahem 

SPr?  • S*0*1**  candidate, 
MK  .Chaim ;Herzog.  Their  decision 
may  heip  clear  the  political  foe  in 
which,  as  things  stand  now.  the 
presidential  race  is  neck-and-neck. 

ThJ  coalition,  with  64  out  of  the 
120  Knesset  seats,  must  make  sure 
that  on  the  secret  ballot  in  the  house 
on  March  22  it  does  not  lose  more 
than  three  votes  due  to  defections. 
TTie  opposition  must  make  sure  that 
an.  its- 56  MKs  vote  for  Herzog,  and 
that  it  lures  away  five  coalition 
votes.  An  absolute  msyority  — more 
than  half  the  members  (61  votes)  — 
is  needed  to  win  in  the  first  round, 
but  only  a simple  majority  — more 
than  the  votes  of  the  other  side  — 
will  suffice  for  victory  in  the'second 
ballot. 

Contributing  to  the  uncertainty  is 
that;  the  outcome  of  a Knesset 
secret-  ballot  can  never  be  safely 
predicted. 

Some  MKs  whose  position  was  in 
some  doubt  clarified  their  stand 
yesterday,  but  T ami  remains  the 
biggest  question  mark. 

Party  leader  MK  Aharon 
Abuhatzeira  is  one  of  the  12  coali- 
tion MKs  who  sponsored  Elon's 
nomination,  but  he  said  yesterday 
that  this  does  not  formally  bind  his' 


party.  The  party  executive  will  meet 
towards  the  end  of  the  week  to 
decide  how  to  -cast  its  vote. 

He  said  that  he  would  personally 
try  to  persuade  the  party  to  back 
Elon.  Welfare  Minister  Aharon 
Uzan  said  there  is  considerable 
frustration  in  Tami  ranks  that  the 
coalition  did  not  even  seriously  con- 
sider  the  party’s  nominee, 
Beersheba  Mayor  Eliyahu  Nawi. 
-Nevertheless,  i am  a coalition 
member,”  he  said.. 

Abuhatzeira  yesterday  dismissed 
talk  from  Labour  quarters  that 
Tami  may  be  induced  to  support 
Herzog  by  its  financial  patron,  mil- 
lionaire Nissim  Gaon.  Herzog's  son 
is  married  to  Gaon’s  daughter.  But 
despite  Abuhatzeira's  statement. 
Labour  is  still  hopeful  it  can  win  the 
three  Tami  votes. 

Minister  without  Portfolio 
Mordechaj  Ben-Porat,  who  at  one 
time  belonged  with  Herzog  to  the 
Raft  list,  will  probably  also  vote  for 
Elon.  Ben-Porat’s  Movement  for 
Zionist  Renewal  formally  ad- 
vocated Elon  and  empowered  Ben- 
Porat  to  vote  for  him. 


Israel  youth  urged 
to  help  Falasha 
olim  feel  welcome 


Senior  Tours 
1983 

BOOK  NOW 


Apply  to: 


Striking  taxi  drivers  demonstrate  yesterday  outside  the  Finance  Ministry  in  Jerusalem.  (,saac  Harari). 


TEL  AVfV.  — B’nai  B’rith’s 
honorary  president,  William  Wex- 
ler.  yesterday  called  on  Israeli  youth 
to  help  absorb  the  2,500  Falashas 
who  have  immigrated  to  Israel  from 
Ethiopia  in  the  last  few  years. 

Speaking  to  several  hundred 
members  of  the  B’nai  B’rith  youth 
organization  Noar  Lanoar,  Wexler 
described  the  Falashas  in  Israel  as 
“very  isolated,”  and  urged  his 
audience  to  contact  them  through 
local  youth  groups. 

Other  speakers  were  MK 
Mordechai  Ben-Porat,  on  the 
problems  of  Jews  in  Arab  and 
Islamic  lands,  Beersheba  Mayor 
Etiahu  Nawi,  on  the  Ethiopian  Jews, 
arid  former  Prisoner  of  Zion  Yosef 
Mendelevich,  on  the  Jews  of  the 
U.S.S.R. 


PaUx.  Tguaj 


Head  Office  Haifa. 
59  Ha’atzmaut  Rd. 
Tel.  04,  5242 54 '5/ 6. 


Ports  face  disruption 


Taxis  resume  travels  after  protest 


Liberal  MK  Dror  Zeigerman,  one 
of  the  “Liberal  maverics”  on  whom 
Labour  has  been  counting,- told  The 
Jerusalem  Post  yesterday  that  he 
would  vote  for  Elon  and  that  he  is 
not  worried  that  Bon  is  religious. 
Zeigerman,  who  “believes  in 
religious  pluralism  and  mutual 
tolerance'’  considers  Elon  a suitable 
candidate. 


SOVIET  JEWRY 


.(Conrlmied  froim  Page  One) 
with  Soviet  leaders  in  Moscow.  The 
Soviet  authorities  refused  entry  to 
Richard  :Moss,  president  of  the 
American  Council  For  Soviet  Jewry, 
apparently  because  of  his  activities 
on  behalf  or -Soviet  Jewish  emigra- 
tion. Moss  is  here  for  the  con- 
ference. ‘ 1 

The- conference' was  planned  in 
place  of  a gathering  scheduled  for 
Paris  late  last  year;  that  meeting  was 
cancelled  due  to.  an  unsuitable 
climate  in  Europe  for  discussion  of 
the  subject.  The  First  Brussels 
Conference  in  1971  created  strong 
international  public  pressure  that 
helped  thousands  of -Russian  Jews 
to  emigrate.  The  Second  Brussels 
Conference  in  1976  convened  dur- 
ing the-  height  of' the  struggle  for 
emigration. 

In  the  past  decade,  more  than 
260,000  Jews  left  Russia,  of  whom 
.150,000  settled  in  Israel  But  in  the 
past  few  years,  emigration  has 
steadily  declined;  with  only  14  Jews 
allowed  to  leave  during  the  first 
week  of  March.'  . 

The-  hbTding'crF  theJ'  conferisnC^;^ 
has  -aroused  ttw  'hope1  that  the!'- 
Sovids,  who  plan  k concurrent  ton- ' :* 
ference  in  Moscow  on  ^religious  - 
freedom  in  the  USSR”  -to  efraw  at- 
tention away  from  the;  Jerusalem 
gathering,'  would  release  some 
Prisoners  of  Zion.  Among  the  most  v 
famous  caseis  are  Anatoly  - 
Shcharansky,  sentenced  to  13  years  ... 
in  prison  for  “espionage,"  who  has 
just  ended  a hunger  strike 
protesting  lack  of  contact  with  his 
family;  and  Yosef  Begun,  not  heard, 
from  since  his  arrest  several  months 
ago.  Ida  Nudel,  exiled  in  Siberia  for  . 
several  years,  is  still  forced  to 
wander  from  place  to  place,  since 
she  has  not  been  granted  a perraa-  - 
nenl  residence  permit  in  Moscow. 
More  than  400,000  Jews  are  known  . 


ART  AS  A GIFT 


to  have  applied  for  exit  permits,  but 
they  have  been  either  refused  or 
had  their  application  ignored. 

The  gathering  has  been  organized 
by  the  World  Zionist  Organization, 
the  World  Jewish  Congress,  B'nai 
B'rith  and  the  Israel  Public  Council 
for  Soviet  Jewry,  with  help  from 
other  allied  organizations. 

The  conference  will  include 
workshops  on  Jewish  identity  in 
Russia,  ways  of  increasing  public 
pressure  and  activity,  Prisoners  of 
Zion,  and  anti-Semitism  in  the  US- 
SR. 

Delegates  will  march  in  a 
torchlight  parade  from  Binyanei 
Ha’uma  to  the  Western  Wall  on 
Wednesday  night. 

B’nai  B’rith,  in  preparation  for 
the  conference,  has  brought  more 
than  30  of  its  top  leaders'  from  the 
U.S.,  Canada, ; England,  France,  j 
West  Germany  and  Australia  to 
take  part  in  its  international  council 
executive  committee  meetings.  This 
three-day  gathering,  which  began 
■ last  night,  includes  special  sessions 
on  Soviet  Jewry  as  well  as  on 
emigration  from  Israel.  Heading ^he^r 
jroup  -is~the-r^iigan«m»oa!sl-iiCTtu. 
president,  Germg-JCraft.  , 

The  delegation  of  New  Yorkers  due  to  ar- 
rive yesterday  for  the  conference,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Greater  New  York 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  and  the  Jewish 
Community  Relations  Council,  includes 
.Congressman  James  Scheuer.  Democrat, 
flighih  eongressional  district;  Anthony  Gaeta, 
president,  borough  of  Staten  Island;  Howard 
Gulden. 'president,  borough  of  Brooklyn: 
Donald  Manes,  president,  borough  of  Queens; 
Stun  ley  Simon,  president,  borough  of  the 
Bronx;  Kenneth  Gribetz,  district  attorney, 
Rockland  County;  Elizabeth  Holtz  man.  dis- 
trict attorney,  Brooklyn;  Mario  Mercia,  dis- 
trict attorney,  the  Bronx;  Carl  Vergari,  ditrlct 
attorney.  Westchester;  Dr.  Jeffrey  Sacks,  as- 
sistant to  the  governor;  Ms.  ZeesySchnur,  ex- 
ecutive director,  Greater  NY  Conference: 
Malcolm  Hoenlain,  executive  director,  JCRC: 
Judge  Milton  M alien  of  the  state  supreme 
court's  appellate  division,  and  United  Federa- 
tion -or  Tdichers  president  Albert  Shanker. 

Others  here  for  the.  conference  nclude 
Henry  Slegmnn.  executive  director,  and  PM] 
Baum,  associate  executive  director,  American 
Jewish- Congress.  - • 


By  YITZHAK  OKED 
and  AARON  S1TTNER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporters 

The  country’s  7,000  taxi  drivers 
returned  to  the  streets  last  night 
after  staging  a 12-hour  warning 
strike  yesterday,  during  which  they 
were  promised  by  the  Finance 
Ministry  that  a committee  would 
study  their  demand  for  an  im- 
mediate 28.5  per  cent  increase  in 
fares. 

The  taxi  owners,  it  is  reported, 
will  give  the  ministiy  committee  un- 
til Wednesday  or  Thursday  to 
Teport.  if  there  is  no' favourable 
report  by  then,  it  is  believed  that  the 
drivers  will  hold  a general  strike. 

A decision  on  the  dispute  is  ex- 
pected with  Finance  Minister 
. Yoram  Aridor's  return  tonight  from 
' abroad. 

Gideon  Taimor,  Egged  bus 
cooperative  spokesman,  called  the 
work  stoppage  in  the  cooperative  a 
complete  failure  with  only,  about 
half  of  the  hired  workers  taking 
part. 

Finance  Ministry  Director.- 
General  Ezra  Sadan  yesterday  had 
to  cancel  a tour  of  Jerusalem's  in- 
dustrial plants  and  miss  a luncheon 
with  the  Manufacturers  Association 


when  several  hundred  angry  taxi 
drivers  besieged  his  office  and 
refused  to  let  him  leave  the 
building. 

The  drivers,  surrounded  by  a 
heavy  police  cordon,  finally  left 
after  Deputy  Finance  Minister 
Haim  Kaufman  promised  to  set  up 
the  committee. 

The  drivers  were  also  promised 
another  committee  yesterday  — a 
joint  Treasury-Transport  Ministry 
body  to  study  their  request  for  sub- 
sidized loans  for  renewing  fleets  and 
paying  insurance  bills. 

The  drivers  are  also-demanding 
reductions  in  customs  for  spare 
parts,  as  are  given  to  other  public 
transportation,  and  a freeze  on  the 
distribution  of  new  taxi  licences. 

According  to  the  Taxi  Owners 
Organization  officials,  small 
numbers  of  drivers  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  7 a.m.-7  p.m,  strike.' 
Officials  said  they  would  be  sum- 
moned to  an  internal  court  of  the 
organization. 

About  1,000  hired  workers  in  Eg- 
ged’s  southern  region,  including  ad- 
ministration and  office  workers, 
reported  for  work  as  usual  yester- 
day, despite  a strike  call. 

Spokesman  Tadmor  reported  that 
all  of  the  cooperative’s  Sunday  ser- 


vice operated  yesterday,  along  with 
hundreds  of  chartered  buses. 

The  hired  workers  strike  was  cal- 
led to  press  demands  for  higher 
wages  and  better  social  benefits,  in- 
cluding insurance  policies,  com- 
parable to  those  enjoyed  by 
cooperative  members.  They  say  this 
is  crucial  because  drivers  make  dai- 
ly trips  to  Lebanon. 

Egged  management  has  severed 
negotiations  until  the  Hired 
Workers  Committee  orders  a return 
to  normal  work  and  cancels  its 
labour  dispute.  The  committee  has 
warned  that  if  the  management  does 
not  resume  negotiations,  they  will 
call  a general  strike  in  about  10 
days. 

In  Haifa,  the  work  stoppage 
caused  inconvenience  for  pas- 
sengers, with  the  cancellation  of 
some  bus  lines  and  delays  on  others. 
Worst  hit  were  Haifa  University  stu- 
dents, with  both  the  direct  bus  line 
and  the  sherut  service  (shared  taxis) 
to  the  university  cancelled. 

Although  the  strike  had  little  ef- 
fect on  transportation  in  the  south, 
police  reported  violent  incidents  in 
three  towns.  A bus  in  Dimona  had 
its  windscreen  shattered,  and  two 
tires  were  slashed  on  buses  in  both 
Mitzpe  Ramon  and  Yeroham. 


WIZO  assembly  hears 
plea  for  oppressed  Jews 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  — While  altemioi?  will 
be  focused  on  Soviet  Jewry  this 
week,  we  should  not  forget  the  20,- 
000  Faiashas,  4,000  Syrian  Jews  and 
other  oppressed  Jews  elsewhere  in 
the  world,  Jewish  Agency  and 
World  Zionist  Organization 
chairman  Arye  Dulzin  told 
delegates  and  guests  yesterday  at 
the  opening  of  WIZO  Israel's  con- 
vention. 

Dulzin  said  that  a major  effort  is 
needed  to  release  Jews  remaining  in 
lands  where  they  are  oppressed  and 
to  bring  them  here. 

President  Yitzhak  Navon  said 
that  there  is  no  gap  between  word 
and  deed  in  WEZO.  That  gap,  where 
it  does  exist,  is  what  has  put  Zionism 
into  quotation  marks,  he  said,  and 
has  created  cynicism  and  disil- 
lusionment. 

The  convention,  attended  by  over 
350  delegates,  will  include  reports 
on  WIZO’s  work  over  the  past  four 
years,  elections  of  new  officers  and 
resolutions  to  guide  -the  organiza- 
tion's efforts  in  the  coming  years.  It 
ends  tomorrow  afternoon. 


Fr  HtlHI-yiVUiTV) 


Police  arrest  14  in  raid 


REHOVOT  (Itim).  — Detectives 
arrested  14  people  here  yesterday  in 
a raid  on  a brothel  in  the  centre  of 
town.  Eleven  men  suspected  of 
patronizing  the  establishment,  two 
women  suspected  of  operating  it, 
and-  a wanted  criminal  also 
suspected  of  links  with  the  brothel. 


d Rehovot  brothel 

are  being  held. 

Police  acted  after  receiving  a 


Posthumous  awards 
tetwot  artiste 

“ — “ JertKRienr  Post  Reporter 

-TEL  AVIV.  -*>"Arnopg.  the  artists' 
honoured  yesterday  by  Yediot 
Aharonot  with  1982  David’s  Harp 
citations  at  Tel  Aviv’s  Mann 
Auditorium  were  two  young  people 
who  received  the  award 
posthumously. 

• They  were  actor  Adi  Ne’eman, 
who  died  in  an  asthma  attack  last 
December,  aged  19,  and  dancer 
Timna  Yeriel,  who  died  in  the  same 
month,  aged  28. 

While  a high  school  student, 
Ne'eman  acted  in  Habima’s  produc- 
tions of  Shadow  Box  and  The  Dyb- 
buk,  and  more  recently  was  male 
lead  in  the  film  Noa  a 17. 

Yeriel  danced  with  Bat  Dot,  with 
Batya  Heller  in  the  U.S.  and,  most 
recently,  with  the  Kibbutz  Dance  | 
Troupe.  ' 


number  of  complaints  about  the 
number  of  male  visitors  to  the  flat. 
A police  spokesman  said  detectives 
yesterday  morning  saw  “a  nearly 
endless  stream  of  men*'  entering 
and  laving  the  flat,  before  police 
began  arresting  them  one  by  one  as 
they  left. 

After  the  li  suspected  patrons 
were' taken  to  police  headquarters, 
officers  entered  the  flat  - and 
rested  theHWdyotirfg  ‘totsmen,  oiieof 


Israeli  Arabs  aid 
Em  Hitwe  refugees . 

EIN  H1LWE.  — About  50  buildings 
to  house  school  classrooms  are  be- 
ing built  here  by  the  Committee  of 
Israeli  Arabs  from  the  Galilee  set  up 
recently  to  aid  Palestinian  refugees 
in  Lebanon. 

Most  of  the  existing  school 
buildings  in  the  refugee  camp  are 
being  used  as  living  quarters  by  peo- 
ple made  homeless  during  the 
fighting ,l?st  (spmmer.  The  .Commit- 
tee <qL  Israeli  Arabs  .says;  it  .is  jbeing. 
helped  by  the  Israeli  government: 

i’J  1 _ L I I I i X* 


Peres:  IDF  must  stop 
West  Bank  incidents 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
K1RYAT  SHMONA.  — Labour 
Party  leader  Shimon  Peres  said  here 
yesterday  that  the  army  must  act  to 
stop  stone-throwing  incidents  on 
the  West  Bank.  But  he  added, 
government  policies  were  creating 
tension  in  the  areas. 

Peres,  addressing  pupils  at  the 
local  Danziger  High  School,  and 
students  at  the  Tel  Hai  community 
college,  also  said*  that  Rabbi 


Haifa  Rotary  to  mark 
its  50th  anniversary 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  — The  Haifa  Rotary  Club 
— the  country's  largest  with  114 
members  — will  celebrate  its  jubilee 
tomorrow  night  at  a festive  meeting 
to  be  attended  by  the  president  of 
Rotary  International,  Dr,  Hiroji 
Mukasa,  a Japanese  psychiatrist. 

Club  president  Dr.  Naftali  Wydra 
told  a press  conference  yesterday 
that  when  the  club  was  founded  50' 
years  ago  it  comprised  British, 
Jewish  and  Arab  members.  Today  it 
has  Moslems,  Christians  and  B'aha'i 
members  in  addition  to  the  Jewish 
membership,  which  includes  the 
city's  Ashkenazi  chief  rabbi. 

For  its  jubilee  project  the  club  is 
mounting  a clean-up  campaign  at 
the  municipal  Dado  Beach,  which 
will  continue  throughout  the  swim- 
ming season  with  the  help  of  Haifa 
schoolchildren. 


‘Sexist*  grapefruit  ad 
may  be  taken  off  TV 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Israel  TV  is  likely  to  take  the  ser- 
vice advertisement  to  encourage 
grapefruit  consumption  off  the  air, 
after  angry  reactions  from  viewers 
offended  by  what  they  term  its  “sug- 
gestiveness"  and  "exploitation  of 
women." 

The  Broadcasting  Authority’s 
public  service  announcement  com- 


WKtfAfYhS  Spbk'i&mah ‘described  as  “a 'I  aid  body  headed  by  Minister  of 


known  prostitute.  The  remaining 
male  suspect,  who  was  also  arrested 
inside  the  flat,  is  wanted  by  police 
on  a number  of  charges. 


Economic  Coordination  Ya’acov 
Meridor,  but  is  receiving  no  help 
from  UNWRA,  the  United  Nations 
relief  body. 


In  contrast  to  his  recent  visits  to 
this  town,  Peres  was  not  confronted 
by  anti-Labour  demonstrators  and 
hecklers.  His  audience  listened 
politely. 


Marketing  Board.  The  advertise- 
ment shows  a bevy  of  bra-less  young 
women  wearing  thin  yellow  T-shirts 
who  urge  the  public,  and  particular- 
ly men,  to  buy  grapefruits. 


EGYPT  NOW  ! 


studio-linie 


s40r  round  trip  fare 

$99r  retSrnwhen  you  wish 
Cairo  8*  the  pyramids. 

s425r  8days(7nights). 


Cairaluxor  & Assuan. 

Details  at  your  travel  agent  or  at 


K.ik.rsr  Hamedinah  2?  Hoy  B lynr 
Tel  Aviv  ifel.  2 VO 39 


Anti-war  body  condemns 
jailing  of  soldier 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Ycsh  Gvul  (There's  a Limit),  the 
organization  of  soldiers  against  the' 
war.  in  Lebanon,  yesterday  con- 
demned the  detention  for  21  days  of 
reserve  sergeant  Uzi  Becftel,  who 
has  refused  to  serve  on  the  West 
Bank. 


The  Technological 
Challenges  of 
Tomorrow  — 

at  The  International 
Technology  Fair 


TECHNOLOGY’S} 


An  End  tp  Violence  1 


■ DV  ...... 

Holocaust  survivors,  ex-ooncentraiion  camp  prisoners,  disabled  from  the  war  against  the 
Maria,  partisans  and  ghetto  fighters  

tha  leadership  of  the  political  paiUB8,movBment8,  orgnnizatioim/piibUc  personalities  and  the 

pnblte.in  favour  of  the  a - - — . \ 

NATIONAL  AGREEMENT  TO  BAN  VIOLENCE 

and  a call  to  the  peopfa  V . . . 

for  a grass  rbdts  movemaht  opposing  thfr  oescent  mto  lawlessness 

to  halt  the  danger  of  bloodshed  and  self-destruction 

to  press  for  legal  action  again*  those  who  use  weapons  ta  the;  political  arena 

to  diminate  Jncftamant  and  threats  to  public  debate 
to  work  for  the  unity  of  the  people. 

WHILE  IT’S  NOT  TOO  LATE 

support  reason  against  frensy,  democracy  against  mob  rulel  V 

before 

our  leaders  become  puppets  of  the  mpb. 


ropi  ■ ...  . 3 

E ABYSS  IS  BEFORE  0S1- 

"ijj  ta*,*  our  appeal  at  the  Memorial  t»  Heroism  at  Her  Harikaron,  Yad  Vashem, 

^nsaiem  today,  Monday,  Mard>  Id  at  1.30  pan. 

jME  AND  DEMONSTRATE  YOUR  SUPPORT! 


• Modern  Equipment  • Sophisticated,  state-of-the-art  technological  exhibits  • 
• Meeting  place  for  industrialists,  equipment  manufacturers  and  scientists  • 
• Seminars  and  study  days  • Exchange  of  information# 


Main  Exhibit  Classifications: 

• Metal  fabricating  machines  and  equipment  • Other  industrial 
machines  and  equipment  • Machines  and  equipment  for  the  textile 
industry  • Welding  and  soldering  machines  'and  equipment  • 
Hydraulic  and  pneumatic  equipment  • Presses,  pumps  and  pipe 
valves  • Laboratory  equipment'  • Electric  engineering  and 
generators  • Communications  electronics  • Handling  and  lifting 
equipment,  cranes  • Refrigeration  and  air-conditioning  equipment 

• Engine  maintenance  and  overhaul  • Instrumentation  • Metal 


finishing  • Casting  and  machining  of  metals  • {professional 
electronics  • Engineering  and  draughting  instruments/*  Industrial 
safety  and  hygiene  • Control  and  measuring  instruments  * Fine 
engineering  • Transport,  garage  equipment,  automotive  spare  parts 
• Workshop  and  maintenance  equipment  and  tools  • Computers  for 
industry  • Optical  equipment  • Research  and  development  • 
Planning  and  implementation  of  projects  • Professional  literature. 


Closing 

tomorrow 


Study  Days  at  the  Exhibition 


Israel  Productivity  Institute 

Mon..  March  13  — 3.30  a.m.-2.00  p.m.:  "Safety  and  Hygiene  in  the  Era  of 
Advanced  Technology";  8.30  a.m.-4.00  p.m.:  "Sensory  Converters  and 
Primary  Elements"  (second  gathering  in  the  series);  3.00-6.30  p.m.: 
“Modem  Equipment  and  Machines,  Electronics  and  Computerisation  in  tha 
Wood  and  Furniture  Industry".  Tue..  March  15  — 8.30  a.m.-2.30  p.m.: 
'The  New  Industrial  Revolution  and  its  implications  for  the  Human  Factor". 


The  exhibition  is.  under  the  patronage  of 


bank  leumi  •nw'ipn 


Commercial  Firms  ... 

David  Eisen  Machines  Ltd.:  Mon..  March  14.  10.00  a.m.-1.30  p.m.: 
"Plasma  Arc  Cutting  and  Welding". 

R.D.T.  Engineering  and  Elactonlcs  Ltd.:  Tua..  March  1 5 — 9.00  a,m.-4.Q0 
p.m.:. 'Testing  of  Material  Strengths." 

The  study  days  will  be  held  at  tha  modem  Congress  Centre. 

Lectures  will  be  given  by  scientists,  research  and  development  personnel 
from  academic  institutions,  and  renowned  local  and  foreign  experts. 


With 
|you  c; 
riogr; 
the  f. 


(Advertising  Section) 


THE  INSIDE  TRACK 

A perceptive  guide  to  shopping  and  services  in  Jerusalem 


AUTOCBECK  SWEEPS 
THE  BOARD! 

By  their  deeds  you  shall  know 
them  I Autocheck,  Jerusalem‘s 
premier  garage  wins  Preferred 
Business  Award  1983  for 
general  garage  services.  Best 
Brand  Award  1983  for  annual 
test  and  pre-purchase  inspec- 
tion services.  Israel  Best  Buy 
1 983  for  Simca/Talbot  services. 
Three  independent  examiners 
came  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Whatever  the  make,  whatever 
the  year,  whatever  the  problem, 
you’ll  do  better  with 
AUTOCHECK,  the  reliable  com- 
plete car  service.  Spring  is  in  the 
air.  so  it's  time  to  sign  up  in  the 
AUTOCHECK  ROAD  SAFETY 
CLUB,  the  service  that  ensures 
trouble  free  motoring.  Ask  for 
details  when  you  drop  in,  and.  to 
prove  a point,  the  first  ten  JP 
readers  who  bring  this  advert 
and  tell  Stanley  or  Anthony 
who  has  the  best  garagB  service 
in  Jerusalem,  receive  a FREE 
car  test. 


TALPIOT  INDUSTRIAL  ZONE 
(opposite  car  licensing  bureau}. 
Daily  7.30  a.m.  — 4.30  p.m. 
Friday  till  2 p.m.  Tel  02- 
719298.  02-718363. 


TOURING 

TIME  IS  HERE 


Keep  cool  and  protect  your  car 
from  the  heat  with  super  CAR 
COVERS,  prolongs  car  life.  New 
style  car  seat  covers,  steering 
wheel  locks,  floor  mats,  the 
latest  style  sun  roofs,  electrically 
operated  windows  (fitted  im- 
mediately). door  guards,  fix-a- 
flat  puncture  sealers  and  all 
those  hundreds  of  peace-of- 
mind  car  accessories.  At 
SOLOMONS,  the  preferred  car 
accessory  supplier.  24  REHOV 
AG  RON  (down  the  street  from 
the  US  Consulate).  02-248925. 
Mail  order  at  your  service. 


FIRST  OF  ALL  TRY 

YVETTE  TOURS 

Visit  Morocco  (Casablanca. 
Rabat.  Fez  and  more)  with 
Yvette  Tours.  Yvette  offers 
group  tours  or  individual  trips  — 
flights,  hotels,  tours  etc.  and 
organises  visa  requirements. 
Tours  to  India  leaving  every 
Wednesday  from-  S505.  7 
nights  incl  flight,  hotels  (B/b)  in 
Rhodes  from  S258.  Crete  S399. 
Majorca  S470,  Torremolinos 
$499,  Tenerife  S699.  Special 
Pessah  tour  to  Italy  and  if  you’re 
visiting  Israel,  we’ll  arrange 
tours  to  suit  your  requirements 
throughout  the  (and.  Drop  by 
today  and  find  out  about  all 
those  fabulous  spring  trips. 
Personal  service,  ask  for  Yvette 
or  Bill.  YVETTE  TOURS.  28 
REHOV  HILLEL.  opposite  Town 
Major's  Office.  Tel.  02-221046. 
244598.  Sun-Thur  8-1.  4-7. 
Fridays  8-1 . You're  on  your  way 
with  Yvette  Tours. 

EVERYTHING  YOU 
ALWAYS  WANTED  TO 
KNOW  ABOUT 
MicRO-coMPirrats 

Are  you  a doctor,  lawyer,  shop 
owner,  travel  agent,  dentist  — 
or  just  a small  business  man? 
We.  can  help  you  run  a more 
efficient  and  profitable  concern 
for  as  little  as  S2995.  Our 
BOOK  KEEPER  1 software 
package  was  specially 
developed  to  meet  your  needs. 
As  authorised  representatives  of 
the  OSBORNE  1.  IMS  and 
NORTHSTAR  micro-computers, 
we  offer  FREE  advice  with  no 
obligation.  We  also  offer  a 
variety  of  courses  starting 
shortly  after  Pessah;  general 
orientatibn,  word  processing, 
computerized  accounting  and 
programming  in  BASIC 
language,  and  if  you  want  a N0- 
RISK  trial,  you  can  rent 
computer  time,  receive  service 
and  of  course  obtain  our  expert 
FREE  advice 

THE  MICRO 
COMPUTER  CENTRE 
Rehov  Shatz  6 

(02)233682, 233672 


DRIVE 

CAREFULLY 


At  last  superb'  kosher  gourmet 
cuisine  has  arrived  on  the 
Jerusalem  catering  scene.  The 
Green  Gate  offers  you  a unique 
and  splendid  alternative  for  your 
special  occasion.  Whether 
you're  planning  an  intimate 
supper  party,  a festive  family 
luncheon,  a private  business  or 
faculty  meeting,  an  exclusive 
barmitzvah.  wedding  or  birthday 
party,  ask  for  our  suggestions. 
Graduate  of  the  Culinary 
Institute  of  America.  We  add 
something  special  to  your  affair. 
THE  GREEN  GATE,  telephone 
02-660149.  ask  for  Ze'ev  or 
David. 


MAKES  THINGS  EASIER 

For  the  Seder  table  and  all- thru' 
the  holiday.  Hallmark  makes 
things  easier  with  ail  those  little 
extras  for  all  those  extra  guests. 
Gorgeous  paper  plates  and 
cups,  serviettes  and  serving 
dishes  in  dozens  of  different 
patterns  and  colours.  And  for  all 
that  extra  Pessah  food  — EZfoil 
in  different  shapes  and  sizes. 
And  if  you're  looking  for 
something  to  taka  along  to  the 
Seder.  Confetti,  the  Jerusalem 
Hallmark  shop,  has  hundreds  of 
welcome  gifts  for  home  and 
kitchen.  Preparing  for  Pessah 
don't  forget  the  Hallmark 
decorative  shelf  lining  and 
wrapping  paper,  seif  adhesive 
shelving  paper  and  more.  Drop 
in  at  CONFETTI,  the  Hallmark 
gallery,  you'll  be  delighted.  3 
REHOV  HAVATZELET  (off  Kikar 
Zion)  9-1.  4-7.  Friday  9-1. 


HA’ADAMA, 

THR 

CAPITAL'S 
No.  1 

. HEALTH  1 
STORE 

Srviafl  and  intimate,  Eddie's" 
Ha'adama,  winner  of  Israel's 
Selected  Products  & Business 
Award  1983,  still  has  the 
largest  selection  of  health  and 
nature  products  in  town. 
Spiruiina  micro  algae  tablets, 
natural  cosmetics,  health 
breads.  Hain  oils  and  salad 
dressings,  dried  nuts,  herbs  and 
spices;  mung.  -alfalfa  and 
fenugreek  for  sprouting, 
wholewheat  flour,  bran  and 
wheat  germ  (bulk  purchased  — 
cheaper  for  you),  apple  cider, 
vinegar,  tiger  nuts  (chufas)  and 
hundreds  more  great  natural 
foods.  HA'ADAMA.  4 BEZALEL 
ST.  opposite  Art  Academy.  Tel. 
246609.  Open  7 a.m.  till  6.30 
p.m. 


HAVE  YOUR  CAKE  AND 
eat  rr 


Mouthwatering  Black  Forest 
Cream  Cake,  heavenly  Pina 
Colada  Pie.  delicious  Rococo' 
Cake  and  stunning  Strawberry 
Cream  Cake  are  just  a few  of  the 
gorgeous  offerings  at  the  new 
Judea  Lounge  Patisserie,  the 
Jerusalem  Hilton's  own  "take 
out"  cake  shop.  Having  a 
special  event,  friends  round  for 
tea.  or  just  feeling  a little  self- 
indulgent?  Make  it  memorable 
with  cakes  from  the 
JERUSALEM  HILTON.  JUDEA 
LOUNGE  PATISSERIE,  open 
every  day  from  10  a.m.  till  mid- 
night Special  orders  in  advance 
Tel.  536151  ext.  3220. 


Hair  Care -We  Care 
ANTONY  Manchester 
DAVID  Boston 

HARRY  Amsterdam 
NURfT  Jerusalem 

PETER  London 

7,  mesilat-yesharim, 
tel:  248536,  Jerusalem 


HAsrr  — 
EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  YOU 

Pessah's  here,  can  spring  be  far 
away?  SENJiE  wanted  to  do 
something  really  special.  So  she 
went  to  Europe  and  brought 
back  hundreds  of. lovely  dresses 
all  "one-of-a-kind”  and  blouses, 
and  skirts,  two-pieces  and  more, 
in  a rainbow  of  colours  and  up- 
to-the-minute  designs.  Pessah 
can  be  expensive  but  BENJIE  is 
helping  out  by  giving  the 
biggest  possible  discounts  and 
special  terms  of  payment  If 
you're  looking  for  something 
really  ■ special  drop  in  at 
BENJIE'S  today  and  choose 
your  exclusive  one-of-a-kind 
fashionwear.  No  other  store  has 
such  a selection.  FREE 
PARKING  in  Migdal  Ha'lr. 
BENJIE  is  open  every  day  from 
9 a.m.  till  9 p.m.  (Drop  by  when 
the  kids  are  in  bed).  Friday  till 
noon  and  after  Shabbat  CITY 
TOWER,  next  to  HaMashbir 
(7th  Floor.  Suite  708).  Tel.  02- 
247053  and  Bnei  Brak.  108 
Rehov  Rabbi  Akiva  (8.30  a.m.- 
1.  4-8  p.m.)  Tel.  03-708787. 


PESSAH 
AT  SDUGAGLIA 

Jerusalem’s  beautiful  glass, 
ceramic  and  gift  store  has  some 
really  delightful  items  to  help 
make  your  home  KOSHER  FOR 
PESSAH.  They  have  a wide 
^election  of  continental  por- 
celain, 41  piece  dinner  services, 
tea  and  coffee  sets,  crystal  from 
Silesia,  decorated  glass  from 
Italy,  decanters,  hors  d'oeuvre 
dishes,  elegant  stainless  steel 
trays  and  serving  dishes,  wine 
glasses  and  a new  line  — ex- 
clusive hand  — painted  Israeli 
table  ware.  Looking  for 
something  different?  Drop  in  at 
SINIGAGUA.  you  won't  be  dis- 
appointed. 9 REHOV  SHAM# 
MAI.' "Tel.  02-226686.  Open 
9 — 1. 4— /.  Friday  ^— .1- 


_ . — ir 

cards  accepted. 


HON  KALIMI, 
AT TOUR 
SERVICE 


if  you’re  looking  for  a small 
insurance  agency  with  a 
personal  service,  able  to  look 
after  all  your  insurance  needs 
whether  large  or  small  then  give 
a ring  and  make  an  appointment 
with  Zion  Kalimi.  He’ll  answer 
without  obligation,  all  your 
insurance  queries  about  life, 
medical,  travel,  personal, 
accident,  automobile,  mortgage 
protection,  comprehensive 
home  owner/householder, 
business,  shop  etc.  Call  ZION 
KALIMI  INSURANCE  AGENCY. 
BEN  YEHUDA  10.  Suite  1. 
Telephone.  02-243944, 
249484.  Open  non-stop  8.30 
a.m. -7  p.m. 


nUTOIHECK 


Wish  to  announce  that,  to 
permit  the  modernisation 
and  installation  of  new 
equipment,  their  Annual 
Test  Line  will  be  closed 
from  Sunday,  March  13  to 
Wednesday,  March  16 
incl.  Open  for  Annual  Test 
Inspection,  better  than 
ever,  on  Thursday  March 
17  at  7.30  a.m. 

ADTOCHECK 
TALPIOT  INDUSTRIAL 
ZONE 

See  our  award 
winning  advert  above 


FRENCH  COOKING 


Learn  tha  basics  of  French 1 
cuisine  in  'four,  three-hour 
lessons,  once  a week  for  a 
month.  The  sessions  in  Ein 
Kerem.  cover  the 
techniques  of  cooking, 
presentation  and  dining. 
Phone  for  full  details.  Kaye, 
02-412791  (evenings,  but 
, not  Shabbat}. 
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Kohl  urges  new  U.S.  move  on  missiles 


WASHINGTON  (Reuter).  — West. 
German  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl’1 
was  quoted  yesterday  as  calling  for  - 
a new  American  initiative  to  break 
the  ; deadlock  at  the  U.S.-Soviet 
talks  in  .Geneva  on  medium-range 
nuclear  missiles. 

Kohl -told  The  Washington  Post  in 
his  first  newspaper  interview  since 
winning  re-election  a week  ago  Sim-’ 
day:' “It  certainly  is  time  for  new 
proposals.” 

He  said  this  did  not  mean  giving 
-up  the  ultimate  objective  of  a.  “zero 
option"  under  which  the  West 
would  cancel- the  deployment  of 
U.S.  Cruise  and  Pershing-2  missiles 
in  Western  Europe  from  this  year  if 
Moscow  scrapped  all  its  medium- 
range  missiles. 

Kohl  reaffirmed  that  his  centre- 
right  government  was  prepared  to  ‘ 
deploy  the  American  missiles  "“if 


serious  and  thorough  negotiations 
do  not  lead  to  anything.” 

.*  ..In.  the  interview,  conducted  last. 
Friday,  he-  said  the  zero  option 
remained-  the  ideal,  goal,  but 
"maybe  we  will  have  an  interim 
solution,  and  that's  a good  thing.” 

The  cjpmcellor’s  public  call  for  a 
new  U.S.  proposal  cameafter  senior 
West  German  officials  had  expres- 
sed concern  that  Washington  might 
misinterpret  the  result  of  the  West 
German  election  as  a mandate  for 
. the  new  missiles. 

A senior  government  source  in. 
B on  n said  the  same  message  was  be- 
ing conveyed  to  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. discreetly  through 
every  available  channel. 

He  said  concepts  for' an  interim 
solution  would  be  the  main  theme  at 
a meeting  of  NATO's'  special  con- 


sultative group  on  medium-range 
missiles  in  Brussels  next- Friday. 

. The  Bonn  official  said  West  Ger- 
many would  like  to  see  U. 
negotiator  Paul  Nitze  empowered 
both  to  discuss  any  serious  Soviet 
proposal  and. to  explore  any  pos- 
sibility of  compromise.  . . 

' During  his  election  campaign. 
Kohl  backed  the  official  American 
line  that  the  West  had. made  afar- 
reaching  proposal  in  Geneva  and 
Was  up  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  res- 
pond. 

' But  he  said  the  zero  option  was 
not  a “take-it-or-leave-it”  offer  and 
on  the  last  day  of  campaigning,  he 
modified  his  position  by  saying  he 
expected  »newU.S..imtiative  soon. 

In  Leipzig  yesterday,  East  German 
President  Erich  Honecker  said  he 
will  visit  West  Germany  later  this 
year  at  Kohl's  invitation. 


Non-aligned  moderates  claim  summit  win 


NEW  DELHI  (AP).  — Cuba's  Fide. 
Castro  and  other  hardliners  “got 
their  way  on  the  rhetoric,”  a 
moderate  foreign  minister ' said 
yesterday  of  the  Final  declaration  of 
the  seventh  Non-Aligned  Summit 
meeting.  “But  we  won  hands  down 
where  the  real  world  is  concerned.” 

The  minister,  wfio  asked  not  to  be 
named,  paid  tribute  to  the  summit 
chairman,  India's  Prime  Minister 
Indira  Gandhi,  for  what  he  called 
her  “Fine  balancing  act"  throughout 
the  five-day  meeting  between  the 
‘‘anti-imperialist”  hardliners  and 
moderate  Third  World  govern- 
ments. ’ 

The  political  part  of  the  declara- 
tion, issued  at  the  end  of  the  100- 
nation  summit  on  Saturday, 
denounced  the  U.S.  more  than  a 
dozen  times  for  its  actions  and 
policies,  but  did  not  contain  a single 
direct  criticism  of  the  Soviet  Union 
— not  even  for  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan. 

. In  return,  the  hardliners  accepted  - 


. a softening  of  the  economic  part  of 
the ’declaration,  dropping  their  de- 
mand for  an-  immediate  global 
reform  of  the'-world’s  entire 
economic  and  financial  system. 

Instead  of  suggesting  the  im- 
mediate total  reorganization  of  the 
western -dominated  World  Bank; 
and  International  Monetary  Fund, 
the  summit  urged  - an  increase  In 
their  capital  and  lending,  capacity 
and  an  improvement  of  their  inter- 
nal mechanisms.  And  instead  of  a 
confrontation,  between  rich  and 
poor  countries,  the  summit  urged 
“effective  cooperation... guided  by  a 
hew  concept  of  international 
security  and  world  development." 

It  .said  the  rich  countries  had  a' 
vital  interest  in  preventing  further 
aggravation  .of  the  poor  countries' 
debt  burden.  But  it  rejected  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  way  for  the  poor 
countries  to  solve  the  problem  was 
to  proclaim  their  debts,  now  ex- 
ceeding $600  million,  cancelled. 

The  summit  urged  Third  World 


countries  with  huge  debts  to  seek  an 
equitable  "restructuring'*  of  their 
debts.  It  urged  that  loans  to  the 
world's  poorest  countries,  par- 
ticularly, in  Africa,  should  be  con- 
verted into  grants. 

; It  urged  the  rich  countries  to 
eliminate  trade  barriers  against  the 
poor  countries,  and  refrain  from 
"using  economic  measures  as  a form 
of  political  coercion."  It  aTsb  en- 
dorsed Gandhi's  proposal  for  an  in- 
ternational conference  on  money 
arid  Finance  for  development 

The  summit  warned  that  failure 
to  take  effective  joint  action  could 
“engulf. the  whole  world  in  a major 
depression'*.  And  in  a general  swipe 
at  the  rich  countries,  it  called  for 
“avoidance  of  wasteful  life  styles 
and  profligate  use  of  global 
resources  by  a few  privileged, 
developed  countries.” 

The  Soviet  media  yesterday 
proclaimed,  the  Non-Aligned  .Sum- 
mit "a  success,"  stressing  the  anti- 
American  tone  of  its  final  declara- 
tions. 


S.  African  surgeons  ‘disarm’  human  bomb 


PRETORIA  (Reuter).  — Doctors,  shielded  by 
sandbags  and  armour  plating,'  have  removed  a 40  cen- 
timetre live  rifle  grenade  from  the  chest  of  a young 
South  African  soldier  wounded ' in  a battle  with 
guerrillas. 

Officials  said  Corporal  Mario  Oliviera,  22,  became  a 
walking  bomb  last  month  when  he  was  hit  by  the 
Yugoslav  M-60  grenade  in  a clash  with  guerrillas  in 
South  West  Africa  (Namibia).  • * 

The  missile  penetrated  both  hto  lungs  and  lodged  in 
his  rib  cage,  leaving  its  fins  protruding  from  a gaping 
chest  wound. 

Explosives  experts  warned  that  the  grenade  was  un- 
stable, so  the  surgeon,  evacuated  his  field  hospital 


operating  theatre  and. 
makeshift  barricade. 


surrounded  Oliviera  with  a 


Another  doctor  inserted  a hot  needle  into  the  plastic 
fin,  tied  a piece  of  wire  to  it  and,  using  a pulley,  slowly 
extracted  the 'grenade  which  was  taken  outside  and 
detonated.  ^ 

Oliviera,  making  a good  recovery  yesterday  in  a 
Pretoria  hospital,  told  reporters  he  was -keen  to  rejoin 
his  unit;  •_ 

South  African  officials  said  they  believed  there  , bad 
been  only  two  other  cases  of  live  grenades  being 
removed  successfully  from  soldiers*  bodies  — one  in 
Vietnam  and  the  other  in  the  Rhodesian  war. 


Polish  police  disperse 


T^iksA^ " aw^Ttb  dJsperaefwij^SM' 
helmeted  riot  police  dispersed  a The  police  then  advanced  on  the 


crowd  of-  some  1,000  Poles  who 
demonstrated  peacefully  yesterday 
outside  the  Lenin  shipyard  in  the 
Baltic  port  of  Gdansk. 

But  witnesses  said  many 
demonstrators  were  detained, 
evidently  because  they  were  slow  to 
leave. 

The  exact  number  was  not 
known,  and  it  was  not  clear  if  they 
would  be  arrested  and  charged.  . 

The  Poles  gathered  outside  the 
main  shipyard  gate  to  mark  the 
declaration  of  martial  law  exactly  15 
months  ago.  The  gate  is  the  site  of  a 
monument  to  scores  of  workers 
slain  in  a 1970  clash  with 
authorities. 

Police  using  bullhorns  urged  the 


crowd  and  dispersed  it,  using 
neither- tear  gas  nor  rubber  , batons. 

At  a Roman  Catholic  mass 
yesterday  morning  at  ..nearby  St 
Brigyda’s  Churchy  Father  Henryk 
Jankowski  urged  young  worshippers 
hot  to  become  .^involved  in  "a 
political  game,**  a remark  he  later 
said  referred  to  the  gathering. 

"The  real  provocateurs  are  the 
enemies  of  Socialist . Poland,” 
Jankowski  said  in  his  sermon, 
witnesses  reported 

“I  ask  the  young  people  not  to 
answer  these  provocations  aqd  not 
to  let  themselves  be  drawn  into  a 
political  game,”  he  said, 'alluding- to 
leaflets  distributed  in  Gdansk  last 
week  calling  for  the  gathering. 


Saudi  diplomat  murdered  in  Geneva 


GENEVA  (AP).  —.A  Saudi 
diplomat  was  found  slain  in  a 
Geneva  luxury  hoteL  police  con- 
firmed yesterday. 

His  nude  body,  sprawled  on  the 
bed,  was  discovered  on  .Thursday 
afternoon  by  a maid,  investigators 
said  he  appeared  to  have  been  fatal- 
ly strangled  before  bring  stabbed 
and  sexually  mutUiated. 

The  51-year-old  man  was  a 
cultural  attache  with  the  Saudi. mis- 


sion to  the  UN  office  in  Geneva  and 
• had  Uved  in  the  studio  whig  of  the 
hotel  since  raid- 1981.- His  name  was 
bring  withheld  pending  notification 
of  his  family. 

Investigating  Magistrate  Roger 
Dussaix  told  a reporter  that  the  in- 
quiry had  produced  no -clues.  He 
said  he  would  not  exclude  that  the 
diplomat  was  the  victim  of  an  actof 
revenge  “given  the  nature  of  the  in- 
juries'.” V . ■ 


Soviet  women  still  doing  men’s  work 

MOSCOW  (Reuter).  — Thousands 
of  Soviet  women  are  still  doing 
heavy  manual  work  on  building  sites 
and  in  factories  despite  regulations 
barring  them  from  arduous  jobs,  a 
Moscow  newspaper  said  yesterday. 

Little  has  changed  in  the  Soviet 
capital  since  the  rules  were  in- 
troduced two  years  ago  and  women 
are  still  carrying  out  physically  dif- 


ficult and  dirty  work  in  state-run 
concerns,  Moskovskaya  Pravda  said. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  tiiat  fac- 
tories rely  on  women  tp  do  hard  or 
monotonous  manual  work  instead 
of  modernizing  their  equipment,  it 
said.  ..'••• 

The  regulations  barred  women 
from  460  jobs,  including  toad  (tigg- 
ing and  driving  heavy  lorries,  for  the 
sake  of  their  health.  - 


Vodka  price  rise  linked  to  duH^iriting  breakages 


WARSAW  (Reuter);  — The 
number  of  vodka  bottles  reported 
broken  in  transit- from  distilleries 
trebled  following  a sharp  rise  in  the 
price  of  the  spirit,  though  identical' 
half-litre,  bottles  tilled  with  vinegar 
apparently  never  break,  fiscal 
authorities  in  Krakow  said. 


The  officials,  citing  returns  from 
transport  enterprises,  have  recom- 
mended lowering  the  officially  per- 
mitted breakage  rate  of  2 per  cent 
per  consignment.  They  argue  that 
"if  it  is  possible  to  protect  vinegar 
bottles,  it  ought  to  ire  feasible  to  do 
the  same  for  vodka  bottles.”  . ■ 


Yamani  predicts  OPEC  accord  today 


LONDON  (AP).  — Ahmed  Zaki 
Yamani,  the  oil  minister  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  said  yesterday  he  expected 
a breakthrough  by  today  in  OPECs 
impasse  over  how  to  stave  off  a 
global  price  war  that  could  ruin  the 
cartel. 

- But  in  their  l lth  straight  day  of 
negotiations  in  a luxury,  London 
hotel,  the' ministers  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  reported  little  evidence 
that  a settlement  was.  possible. 

Yamani,  whose  country  is  the 
world's  largest  oil' exporter,  met 
briefly  with  reporters  and  said  he: 


believed  a solution  was  at  hand, 

" After  having  agreed  last  week  to 
cut  their  base  price  by  $5  a bared  to 
S29,-  the  talks  stalled  bn  the  divisive 
issue  of  how  - the  13  members  can 
share  oil  sales  in  a shrinking  market. 

The  ministers  have  said  that  the 
price  cut  agreement  is  contingent 
on  settlement  of  the  production  is- 
sue. ■ ■ i ' 

Yamani  and  other  ministers  said 
frequently  last  week  that  they  a saw 
a quick  end  to  the  negotiations.  Bht 
each  night,  the  13  ministers 
emerged  from  thdr  talks  without 
having  reached  agreement  •'_/ * X 


UK  has  record 
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.LONDON  (Renter)..—  Crime  has, 
reached  a record  level  to  -Britain 
with  , one  serious  offence  nearly 
every  10  seconds;  a national  new-, 
spaper  reported  yesterday. 

The  Mail  On  Sunday  said  statistics; 
to  be  published  today  by  the  Home] 
Office,  the -ministry  responsible  for 
law  and  order,  show  more  than 
three  million  serious  crimes  were 
committed  in  Britain  last  year.  The 
newspaper  said  seriour  crime  in- 
cluded violence,  burglary,  fraud  and 
theft 

The  figures  — which  break  down 
to  8,200  serious  crimes  a day  — 
were  an  embarrassment  to.  the 
Conservative  government  of  Prime 
Minister  Margaret  Thatcher,  the 
newspaper  said. 


Unity  needed  to 
solve  Africa’s 
troubles,  says  Moi  • 

ISLAMABAD  '(AP).-  — Kenyan 
President  Darnel  arap  Moi  said 
yesterday  that  Africa  needs  “total 
unity”  to  solve  the  continent’s enor- 
mous  . political  . and  economic 
problems;, 

. loan  airport  statement  at  the  end 
of  his  two  day  state  visit  here,  Moi 
cited  the  issue  of  independence  for. 
Namibia  as . one  of  the  problems 
confronting  the  continent. 

' He  -called  African  unity  "impor- 
tant at  this  critical  time  when  our 
continent  as  well  as  the  whole 
developing  world  is  facing  political, 
economic  and' other  conflicts.  Such 
unity,  he  said,  was  needed  “so  that 
the  voice  of  Africa  can  be.  heard  in 
the  - community  of  nations.” 


Avalanee  wipes  out 
Pakistan  village 

ISLAMABAD  (Reuter).  At  least 
76  people  ■ have  been  killed  and 
about  100  injured.,  by  an  avalanche 
Which  wiped  out  a remote  village  in 
Pakistan's  northern  region  border- 
ing China,'  Radio  Pakistan  reported 
yesterday. 

The  radio  said  the  avalanche  hit 
the  village  of  Phupan  - about  -160. 
kilometres  southeast  of  the  region’s 
-main  'town  of  GQgit  on  Friday  night. 


15  Karachi  tJ/stndente 
hurt  in  demonstration 

KARACHI;  P akistan  . (AP).  ' 
Police  firied  tear  gas  at  students  at 
Karachi  Univeraty  yesterday,  injur- 
ing ;af  feast  15  demonstrators  who 
had  seized-  an  -administrative 
building,  student  ..union  sources 
said.  . 

The  students,  who  belong  tothe . 
rightist  'Island  ■ Jaraiat-e-TuIaba, 
have  been  demanding  the  release  of 
their  leader,  Mohammad-  SaifUddiii, 
who  rwax  irrested  last  year. 


Gams  looking 
far  new  directions 

BARCELONA  (Reuter).  — Argen- 
tine World  Cup.  soccer  star  Diego 
Maradona  returned  .to  the 
Barcelona  line-up  but  even  his 
genius  was  not  enough  to  provide  a 
win  for  the  Spanish  club  in  their  first 
match  under  the  rule  of-  Cesar  Luis 
Menotti..  The  $8.8m.  player,  out  of 
the-  side  for  three  months  because  of 
hepatitis,  brilliantly  laid  on  a goal 
after. just  three  minutes,  but 
Barcelona  could  manage  only  a 1-1 
draw  against  Real  Betis. 

Maradona  looked  tired  after  his 
long  convalescence  but  showed  oc- 
casional sparks  of  genius.  His  team 
looked  confused  and  their 
desperate  efforts  to  score  were 
capably  checked. by  the  tight  Betis 
defence. 

Menotti,  who  guided  Argentina 
to  victory  in  the  1978  World  Cup, 
said:  “I’D  have  to  find  out  why  they 
play  with  such  urgency  and  insist  on 
attacking  through  the  centre  when 
there  are  good  wingers.  They  seem 
to  think  a straight  line  is  the  shortest 
way  to  the  goal." 

The  ebullient  chain-smoking 
Menotti  has  declared  his  aim  to 
make  the  club  — which  has  the 
largest  following  in  Europe  — 
known  for  .their  style  rather  than 
their  money  and  scandals.  “Unfor- 
tunately, Barcelona  have  been 
known  so  far  for  their  scandals  and 
money  but  not  for  their  style.  I in- 
tend to  give  them  a specific  style  as 
any  great  football  team,”  he  said. 

Mac  tiie  knife 

Post  Sports  Staff 

Australian  Peter  McNamara 
scored ' a fine  win  by  defeating 
Czech  star  Ivan  Lendl  last  night  to 
win  the  Belgian  Open  tennis  final  in 
Brussels.  The  Aussie  whose  game  is 
sharper  than  ever  at  the  moment 
was  taken  all  the  way  by  the  young 
Czech,  normally  the  master  of  the 
indoor  game,  but  at  the  end  of  a 
tremendous  battle  Lendl  was  even- 
tually cut  down  to  size.  The  final 
score  was  6-4,  7-6,  7-6,  the  third  set 
tie-breaker  going  McNamara's  way 
'7-4. 

Lendl  was  on  court  only  18  hours 
after  coming  through  another  ex- 
pended duel  in  which  he  upended 
the  1 6-year-old  Swede  Mats 
Wilander  7-6,  7-6- in  the  semi-finals. 

Nick  Snfani  beat  tab  fctloit- America  CMp 
Hooper  6-4,  4-6,  6-3  to  capture  the  Lmatat 
Grand  Prix  hi  Fraoce. 

: Martian  Navratilova  ud  Chrb  Evert  Ltojt 
set  tfaemarifca  ^ for  yet  Mother  flaal  In  tbrir 
seenriagly  istenaJuaMe  bottle  for  upremty  if 
man's  tenia.  In  die  latest  toaraamm  fat  Dd- 
: bs,  Navratilova  stormed  through  her  seto-flu] 
■phat  Bettim  Brngt,  winning  6-2,  6-1.  Lloyd 
- had.  a modi  tougher  toe i,  edging  out  Fan 
.Stacker  74.6-7,6-2. 

Lloyd  leads 
spienffild  recovery 

PORT-OF-SPAIN,  Trinidad 
(Reuter),  -r-  India  collapsed  against 
West  Indies  who  were  themselves 
jolted  before  recovering 
magnificently  to  go  into  a slender 
lead  during  the  third  day  of  the  se- 
cond cricket  Test  here. 

Fast  bowlers  Malcolm  Marshall, 
with  a Test  career  best  of  five  for  37, 
and  Andy  Roberts,  who  took  three 
for  72,  sent  India  tumbling  from  131 
for  three  to  175  all  out.  Amarnath 
was  top  scorer  with  58.  India  hit 
back  sensationally  as  new  ball  pair 
Kapil  Dev  and  Baiwinder  Sandbu 
snapped  up  the  first  three  West  In- 
dian wickets  for  one  run  before  they 
were  pulled  out  of  trouble  by  cap- 
tain Clive  Lloyd  and  Larry  Gomes. 

- By  lunch  on  the  third  day  Lloyd, 
unbeaten  on  98  and  Gomes  still 
there  with  72,  had  put 'the  West  In- 
dies firmly  in  the  driving  seat  India 
175;-WJ  178-3, 

Ini  Wellington,  Sri  jLanka  bowlers 
performed  .creditably  to  dismiss 
New  Zealand  for  only  20!  on  the 
third  day  of  the  second  Test.  This  to 
reply  to  the  Sri  Lankans’  first  innings 
total  of  241.  The'  visitors,  however, 
were  soon  hi  trouble  in  their  second 
innings  and  finished  the  day  on  26-3. 

HOCKEY  VISIT 

TEL  AVIV.  — Men'  and  women 
teams  from  the  Eintracht  Frankfurt 
field  hockey  club  were  due  here  late 
yesterday,  each  to  play  two  games 
against  Israeli  representative  sides. 
The  . West  German  second  league* 
teams  — whose  visit  is  being 
organized  by  the  Israel  Hockey  As- 
sociation — play  their  first  games 
on  Wednesday  with  the  return  en- 
counters on  Saturday.  All  games  are 
at  the  Tel  Aviv  University  stadium. 


UNIONDALE,  New  York  (AP).  - 
Mike  Bossy  scored  his  49th  and 
50th  goals  of  the  season  to  spark  the 
New  York  Islanders  to  a 6-2  Satur- 
day night  National  Hockey  League 
victory  over  the  Washington 
Capitals  in  a battle  for  second  place 
in  the  Patrick  Division. 

-.  bather  NHL  gum  the  PtttataargbPengtoti 
"p  the  Harford  Whalers  7-2,  Ou  Qori*c 
Ncnfltpw  breezed  6-3  put  the  MhmcMb  North 
Son,  the  St  Loris  Btm  copped  tha  Detroit 
KeSWbqp  2-i,  nd  the  New  York  RngenspU 
*1-1  toefakfl  with  tin  Calgary  Hum. 

Straight  down  the 
iniddie  and  on  top 

ORLANDO,  Ha,  (AP).  — While 
golfs  more  glamorous  .names  fell 
away,  longshot  Mike  Nicoiette 
placidly  put  together  a windblown 
71  .and  stretched  his  lead  to  an 
■impressive  ax  strokes  in  the  third 
round  or  the  £350,000  Bay  Hill  clas- 
sic here.  ‘ T 

SPORTOTO  DIVIDENDS:  61  person* 
forecast  61 13  uafchafl  Cornell  y os  Ibe  weekend 
football  pod*  ceapoo  tom  remit  each  pick* 
toi  l buddy  ESI 14,750.  Twelve  comet  pay* 
153570; -11—  IS263  Uri  10  — 1547. 
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E.P.A.  Dispute: 
Chief  Leaves, 
Issues  Remain 


Arms:  Morality 
And  Materiel 


While  President  Reagan  last  wed:  de- 
nounced Moscow  as  “the  focus,  of  evil  in 
the  modern  world,”  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger  concentrated  on  a 
more  tangible  land  of  Soviet  power,  as- 
serting that  the  Russians  were  bent  on 
“world  domination."  The  Pentagon  re- 
leased an  updated  assessment  of  Russian 
conventional  and  nuclear  military  forces. 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Though  the  President  gamely  tried  to 
put  a good  face  on  it;  last  week  was 
marked  by  casualty  and  capitulation  in 
the  battle  over  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  After  months  of  turmoil, 
Anne  McGill  Burford  resigned  as  Admin- 
istrator of  the  agency  and  Ronald  Reagan 
surrendered  to  Congress  the  toxic  waste 
cleanup  records  be  had  risked  her  neck  for 
in  the  first  place. 

Mrs.  Burford,  who  had  stropgly" resisted 
bipartisan  pressure  to  quit,  said  in  a letter 
to  the  President  that  “it  is  now  clear  that 
my  resignation  is  essential  to  termination 
of  the  controversy  and  confusion  gener- 
. ated  by  the  outstanding  dispute  over  Con- 
gressional access  to  certain  E.P.A.  docu- 
mentary materials.”  In  December,  the 
House  of  Representatives  voted  to  hold 
her  in  contempt  after  she  followed  Mr. 
Reagan’s  orders  to  withhold  the  papers  on 
the  ground  of  executive  privilege. 

Her  resignation  came  one  day  before 
she  was  to  appear  under  subpoena  before 
the  House  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee’s investigative  subcommittee. 
Though. she  had  told  her  aides  that  the 
President  should  have 'turned  the  records 
over  to  Congress  unconditionally,  she  was 
planning  to  withhold  them  again  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  instructions.  Represent- 
ative John  D.  Dingell,  Democrat  of  Michi- 
gan, warned  she  might  then  face  a second 
contempt  charge. 

The  chairman  of  another  panel  investi- 
gating the  E.P.A.  said  that  Mrs.  Burford’s 
departure  was  “irrelevant  to  the  overall 
process”  of  sorting  out  the  allegations 
against  the  agency.  James  H.  Scheuer,  a 
Queens  Democrat,  said  she  had  simply 
followed  Presidential  orders  to  “put  the 
E.P.A.  in  a strait  jacket.”  All  (old.  House 
panels  are  investigating  seven  main  areas, 
of  possible  wrongdoing  at  the  agency. 

White  House  officials  said  that  with 
Mis.  Burford  gone,  the  short-term  contest 
hadprobabty  eased,  but  they  were  wary  of 
surprises  from  newly  released  docu- 
ments. Representative  Guy  V.  Molinari,' 

. Republican  of  Staten  island,  said  some  of 
those  he  had  seen,  would  be  “very,  very 
embarrassing  to  the  White  House.”  ■ 

One  accusation  against  Mrs.  Burford  .. 
received  Presidential  attention  during  a 
news  conference  at  which  far.  Reagan 
mentioned  “environmental,  extremism.” 
and  ' ‘unfounded  allegations”  against  the 
E.P.A.  Regarding  reports  forwarded  to 
the;  Justice  Department  by  the* 

- S ' House  that^fce  had  once  been  overheard 
* " saying  she/vriffibeJkf  Cleanup  funds  foe.  A ' 

California  damp  site  in  order  to  weaken  , 
the;  Senate  campaign  of  former  :Gov.  Ed- 
mund G.  Brown  Jr.;  Mr  Reagan  said, 
“She  said  that  possibly  she  made  somere- 
mark  to  that  effect,  but  it  had  nothing  to 
- dowitb  the  decision  that  was  made;” 

John  W.  Hernandez,  a civil  engineering 
professor  who  has  been  the  deputy  admin- 
istrator, was  named  to  replace  Mrs.'  Bur- 
ford temporarily.  David  R.Gergen,  direc- 
tor of  White  House  communications,  said 
* "there's  interest  m moving  as  fast  as  we  • 
can”  to  appoint  a permanent  Administra- 
tor. “The  President  has  got  tb  use  this  ap- 
pointment to  MU  the  persistent  notion  that 
be  sympathizes  with  big  business  on  'the 
environment,”  said  one  aide  for  the  Sen- 
ate Republican; majority.  (Unrest  in  the 
Federal  bureaucracy,  page  2.) 


Drawing  by  DcvtfG.  Date  UBftad  PM  IntanaHiml;  Associated  Press 


packed  with  what  were  said  to  be 
hurriedly  declassified  intelligence  glean- 
ings. The  booklet  described  Russian  ef- 
forts to  launch  monster  missile^firing  sub- 
marines and  orbiting'  laser  beams,  in 
addition  to  new  airplane  types  including  a 
manned  strategic,  bomber.  It  said  little, 
and  In  some  cases  nothing,  about  com- 
parative American  strengths. 

Such  alarms  are  in  keeping  with  budget- 
time tradition,  but  even  the  hard-line  Mr. 
Weinberger  wasn’t  all  gloom  and  doom  in 
his  Congressional  testimony.  Perhaps  sig- 
naling Congress  that  some  military 
spending  compromise  might  be  possible 
after  all,  he  allowed  that  things  weren’t  as 
bad  as  had  beat  in-previous  Administra- 
tions- “I  think  that  we  have  began  to  close 
the  gap,”  he  said,  adding,  however,  that 
the  United  States  was  still  “a  good  five 
years”  away-  from  catching  up.  Vice 
President  Bush,  meanwhile,  told  a busi- 
ness group  that  the  United  States  strate- 
gic forces  and  its  bargaining  position  in 
arms  controls  talks  would  be  weakened  if 
Congress  didn’t-  approve  the$274  billion 
that  the  White  House  says  the  Pentagon 

must  have  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

A measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
hard  sell  may  come  this  week,  when  the 


Senate  Budget  Committee  is  to  attempt 
once  again  to  settle  on  a fair  share  for  the 
military.  By  week’s  end,  chairman  Sena- 
tor Pete  V.  Domenici,  Republican  from 
New  Mexico,  apparently  hadn't  been 
swayed,  even  after  a private  session  with 
the  President  in  the  Oval  Office.  By  most 
accounts,  only  three  members  of  the 
budget  panel,  all  Republicans,  support 
Mr.  Reagan's  military  spending  program. 
Mr.  Domenici  is  said  to  believe  the  Penta- 
gon will  probably  get  no  more  than  a 5 per- 
cent increase  over  fiscal  1983.  (A  freeze 
resolution  advances,  page  2.) 


Central  Americas 
More  Millions 


found  encouragement  in  his  words,  though 
tbe  distinction  he  drew  between  social  and 
political  action  was  likely  to  be  blurred  in 
a region  where  one  person’s  social  justice 
is  another's  subversion. 

John  Paul  lectured  President  president 
Efrafn  Rios  Montt  of  Guatemala  about  in- 
justice and  human  rights  violations,  but 
told  him,  “I  could  not  bring  you  a ready- 
made solution  to  the  complex  problems 
that  escape  the  capacity  of  the  Church.” 
Congressional  critics  did  not  think  Mr. 
Reagan  had  much  of  a solution  either  and, 
like  tbe  Pope,  called  for  negotiation  to  end 
the  Salvadoran  problem.  “We’ve  got  to 
take  it  off  the  battlefield,”  Senator  Chris- 
topher J.  Dodd,  the  Connecticut  Demo- 
crat, said.  (Obstacles  to  dialogue,  page  4.) 


Pope  John  Paul  11  was  hardly  back  in 
the  Vatican  last  week,  having  drawn  tbe  ■ 
world’s  attention  to  the  poverty  and  strife 
of  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean, 
when  President  Reagan  announced  a fur- 
ther United  States  investment  of  $298  mil- 
lion in  the  region. 

Warning  once  again  the  Soviet  threat, 
Mr.  Reagan  asked  Congress  for  $168  mil- 
lion in  economic  aid  for  tbe  region  as  a 
whole  plus  $110  million  in  security  aid  to 
El  Salvador,  where  he  said  tbe  military 
situation  “is  not  good,”  and  $20  million  in 
regional  military  assistance.  These  sums 
are  In  addition  to  the  $350  million  in  eco- 
nomic assistance  and  $26  million  in  mili- 
tary aid  already  approved  this  year  and 
are  needed,  the  President  said,  because  of 
“the  danger  of  governments  seizing 
power  there  with  ideological  and  military 
ties  to  the  Soviet  Union.”  . 

A large  part  of  the  additional  money  for 
El  Salvador  will  go  to  training  Govern- 
ment troops  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  The  President’s  support  -for 
elections  later  this  year  was  as  close  as  be 
came,  to  backing  the  Pope’s  call- for  “dia- 
logue” as  the  only  way  to  end  the  Salvador 
ran  fighting.  Later  at  a news  conference, 
Mr.  Reagan  did  call  for  a political  solu- 
tion: the  rebels  should  stop  trying  “to 
shoot  their  way  into  a ruling  position,”  ac- 
cept an  amnesty , lay  down  their  arms  and 
join  tbe  electoral  process.  A more  im- 
mediate prospect  was  more  fighting,  with 
the  Salvadoran  military  reported  to  lie 
preparing  a major  campaign  to  destroy 
guerrilla  base  camps  in  -tbe  principal 
fanning  regions  and  win  over  the  peas- 
antry with  the  help  of  an  economic  rede- 
velopment plan. 

During  his  eight-day  tour  the  Pope  fo- 
cussed not  on  East-West  rivalry  but  on  so- 
cial justice  and  admonished  religious 
workers  against  taking  political  sides. 
Catholics  who  have  undergone  political 
hardship  and  danger  to  promote  justice 


Social  Security: 
Moving  Along 


Congress  went  far  last  week  toward 
enabling  tbe  Social  Security  System  to 
bail  -faster  than  it  sinks,  ait  least  for  a 
while.  President  Reagan  and  legislative 
leaden  praised  the  bipartisan  coopera- 
tion that  resulted  in  tbe  passage  of  a bill  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  was  ex- 
pected to  lead  to  approval  of  a broadly 
similar  measure  in  the  Senate  this  week. 

The  House  bill,  approved  282  to  148, 
would  increase  Social  Security  revenues 
by  $165  J billion  through  the  end  of  the  dt  t- 
ade  by  increasing  payroll  taxes,  putting 
new  Federal  employees  into  the  system, 
postponing  cost-of-living  increases  for  six 
months  and  taxing  some  benefits  of  high- 
er-income retirees.  The  measure  would 
also  raise  the  retirement  age  gradually  to 
66  by  2009  and  to  67  by  2027. 

Like  the  House  bill,  a proposal  that  tbe 
Senate  Finance  Committee  sent  to  the 
floor,  where  it  was  expected  to  pass,  was 
patterned  after  recommendations  made 
by  the  National  Commission  on  Social  Se- 
curity Reform  in  January.  But  the  Senate 
committee’s  bill  differed  from  the  House 
measure  in  that  it  would,  among  other  ■ 
things,  further  cut  cost-of-living  increases 
for  beneficiaries  receiving  more  than  $250 
a month,  If  Social  Security  reserves  fell 
dangerously  low ; raise  the  retirement  age 
so  higher  than  66;  phase  out  penalties  for 
retirees  who  continue  to  work;  and,  in  ef- 
fect, partially  tax  more  better-off  reti- 
rees’benefits. 

Speaker  of  the  House  Thomas  P.  O’Neill 
Jr.,  Democrat  of  Massachusetts,  said  the 
House  bill,  arid  presumably  the  final  ver- 
sion that  Is  expected  to  reach  the  White 
House  around  the  end  of  tbe  month,  would 
make  the  Social  Security  System  “secure 
for  the  next  25  or  30  years.”  (Congress 
stumbles  on  jobs,  taxes,  page  2.) 
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‘Rhetoric  and 
Reality’  Make 
A Complex 
Reagan  Style 


By  FRANCIS  X.  CLINES 


Washington 

THE  cry  came  from  the  heart  and  seemed  simple 
enough  when  it  was  sounded  two  months  ago  by  In- 
terior Secretary  James  Watt  at  a pep  rally  of  hun- 
dreds of  Administration  patronage  appointees: 
“ Let  Reagan  be  Reagan ! ” 

- Mr.  Watt  drew  a roaring  endorsement  o!  Ms  senti- 
ment, with  its  artful  hint  that  somehow  the  real  Ranald 
Reagan  had  not  yet  been  free  to  emerge  after  two  years  in 
office.  The  notion  might  comfort  Reagan  idealists.  But  a 
busy  work  week  such  as  the  one  just  concluded  shows  a 
somewhat  more  complicated  Presidency  at  work. 

It  is  one  of  enormous  powers  of  public  rhetoric 
wielded  by  Mr.  Reagan  himself.  Last  week  he  spoke  on 
such  major  topics  as  the  Administration’s  growing  in- 
volvement in  El  Salvador,  world  peace,  the  Soviet  and 
God.  No  less  important . -how eve r , the  Reagan  Presidency 
lately  also  is  one  of  a deliberately  undramaric  tendency 
toward  legislative  compromises,  engineered  by  the  Presi- 
dent’s best  political  strategists.  Reagan-being-Reagan 
these  days  must  be  sketched  not  only  in  the  vivid  black- 
and-white  tones  of  his  speeches  but  also  in  the  far  grayer 
limnings  of  his  Congressional  enterprise. 

On  Tuesday,  the  President’s  legislative  strategy 
group  was  busy  working  with  friendly  Democrats  toward 
bipartisan  progress  on  what  not  long  ago  had  been  mill- 
stone issues  that  offered  great  danger  for  Mr.  Reagan,  an- 
tirecession unemployment  aid  and  Social  Security  re- 
form. Mr.  Reagan  was  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  delivering  what 
has  been  called  his  “Darth  Vader  speech"  — a thumping 
renunciation  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  “an  evil  empire.” 

Invoking  the  power  of  Jesus  and  denouncing  the  nu- 
clear freeze  movement,  tbe  President  told  a fervid  audi- 
ence of  evangelical  preachers  that  “America  is  great  be- 
cause America  is  good.”  The  nation's  spiritual  superi- 
ority knows  no  limit  he  said,  adding;  "It  must  terrify  and 
ultimately  triumph  over  those  who  would  enslave  their 
fellow  man."  There  was  a standing  ovation  and  the  band 
played  Onward  Christian  Soldiers  as  Mr.  Reagan  com- 
pleted a flawless  reading  of  tbe  fiery  address. 

Thunder  vs.  Trust 


But  back  on  Capitol  Hill,  aides  for  the  President  and 
Democratic  House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O’Neiil  Jr.  were 
working  as  quietly  as  counting-house  clerks,  and  some  of 
them  barely  cared  to  comment  on  the  front-page  thunder 
heard  in  Florida.  “What?  That’s  just  rhetoric,”  one  Rea- 
gan worker  said.  “Rhetoric  and  reality  are  what  makes 
politics,”  be  added,  clearly  taking  his  own  role  as  reality. 
Chris  Matthews,  an  adviser  to  Mr.  O'Neill,  accounted  for 
the  Orlando  speech  by  paraphrasing  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald. 
“In  a real  dark  night  of  the  soul,  it's  always  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning,"  Mr.  Matthews  said  philosophically, 
“and  at  3 o'clock  in  the  morning,  they've  got  to  be  crazy 
rightwingers;  so  let  them." 

He  made  it  clear  the  Speaker  was  far  more  interested 
in  tracking  the  job  and  Social  Security  bills  than  measur- 
ing the  flame  of  the  President's  rhetoric,  indeed,  another 
member  of  this  season’s  Capitol  Hill-White  House  work- 
ing group  disclosed  that  mutual  trust  had  reached  such  a 
point  that  the  President’s  and  House  leaderships'  aides 
sometimefunake  advaqcg  exchanges  of  each  principal's 
formal  Statements  — and  occasionally  request  and  win 
small  editing  favors — as  a means  of  cementing  good  feel- 
ing. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  these  quiet  relations  might 
affect  separately  developing  issues  such  as  the  dispute 
over  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  It  has  been 
noted,  however,  that  the  House  leadership  has  kept  its 
own  rhetoric  relatively  in  check  on  the  matter,  while  re- 
sitting  any  temptation  to  create  a single  investigative 
committee  to  focus  more  on  the  agency,  replacing  the  half 
dozen  panels  now  attempting  to  measure  the  extent  of 
scandal  there.  In  moving  to  the  counterattack  last  week 
after  the  resignation  of  Anne  McGill  Burford,  the  agen- 
cy’s Administrator,  President  Reagan  complained  that 
politics  was  motivating  his  critics.  But  he  significantly 
blamed  environmentalists , not  House  Democrats. 

Such  behavior  begs  the  question  of  whatever  hap- 
pened to  the  Democrats’  gain  of  26  House  seats  in  last 
fall’s  elections,  and  did  it  matter?  The  answer  will  be 
clearer  later  In  the  session,  when  the  Democratic  leaders 
vow  to  show  they  have  regained  the  power  to  pass  their 
own  one-House  budget.  “What  we  pass  will  be  the  Demo- 
crats’ election  platform  in  '84 a Democratic  aide  prom- 
ises. “It  will  stress  such  issues  as  fairness,  tax  equity  and 
the  working  poor.”  A Reagan  aide  counters:  “iney’re 
welcome  to  try.  They’ve  got  a major  dilemma  in  pushing 
for  budget  programs  that  might  increase  the  deficit  or 
raise  taxes.  They  could  hand  us  an  issue." 

The  Pursuit  of  Comprsm”&£ 

Before  that  possible  fight,  however,  both  sides  are 
pursuing  compromise.  "What  you  have  now  on  Issues  that 
could  harm  the  President  is  Democratic  policy  in  a Re- 
publican package,”  a Democratic  strategist  says.  "But  if 
they’recoacedingon  our  issues,  that’s  what  the  Speaker  Is 
in  politics  for.  He  wants  voters  to  sense  progress,  not  veto 
and  tbe  image  of  Government  chaos.  He  figures  if  the 
voters  want  a Democratic  agenda,  sooner  dr  later  they’ll 
want  Democratic  leadership  in  the  White  House." 

The  President's  legislative  team  relishes  the  current 
armistice  no  less.  Its  players  vary  from  issue  io- issue.  But 
tbe  key  members  respected,  by  the  Democrats  ' include 
Kenneth  M.  Duberstein,  the  director  of  legislative  affairs, 
who  can  work  tbe  lawmakers  one  by  one  or  bloc  by  bloc, 
as  needs  arise;  Presidential  assistant  Richard  G.  Dar- 
man,  who  maps  strategy;  and  James  A.  Baker  3d,  the 
White  House  chief  of  staff  who  is  the  executive  producer 
of  most  of  Mr.  Reagan’s  compromises,  as  is  often  fa. 
men  ted  by  the  sorts  of  conservatives  who  go  around  de- 
manding, "Let  Reagan  be  Reagsn!  ” “Baker’s  a heli  of  a 
fighter,"  one  Congressional  Democrat  sal’s:  "Basically, 
they’re  trying  to  duplicate  Nixon's  1971  preelection  strat- 
egy, when  he  swallowed  hard  and  compromised.  They 

must  clear  the  deck  of  the  landmine  issues  for  Reagan’s 
next  run.  And  Baker’s  slick,  the  closest  thing  to  Nixon 
you’ll  see  in  a pinstripe  suit." 

With  compliments  of  this  left-handed  though  sincere 
sort,  there  is  little  danger  the  bipartisan  dealings  will  do 
away  with  politics  or  advantage-taking.  There  will  be 
combat  agaiq.  But  even  on  the  more  difficult  matters  be- 
ytmd  the  budgets  such  as  the  President’s  new  attempt  to 
revive  the  MX  missile  program,  the  Reagan  team  rates 
Itself  a .fair  chance  at  victory  or  healthy  compromise, 
particularly  if  the  President  keeps  pressing  his  edge  in 
rhetoric  by  talking  of  global  fears  and  divine  preference 
and  by  cautioning  voters, as  he  did  last  week,  against  "ap- 
peasers”  who  might  oppose  him. 

“Consultation,”  one  of  the  President’s  own  Capitol 
Hill  appeasers  says,  in  a one-word  explanation  of  the 
White  House’s  current  deference  toward  the  Democratic 
leadership.  Consultation  is  a word  with  none  of  the  Arma- 
geddon quality  of  a Darth  Vader  speech.  But  the  Presi- 
dent’s legislative  team  seems  no  less  inspired  by  it. 
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Senator  Bob  Kasten 

A Long  String 
Is  Attached 
To  Jobs  Bill 

By  week's  end,  only  William 
O'Coonell,  president  of  the  U.S. 
League  of  Savings  Institutions, 
seemed  to  be  maintaining  his  cool 
about  the  rider  bolding  up  Senate  pas- 
sage of  a recession-relief  jobs  bill. 

President  Reagan,  sounding  as 
“deeply  disturbed”  as  he  said  he  was, 
broke  with  practice  to  promise  a veto 
if  repeal  of  last  year's  tax-withhold- 
ing provision  on  bank  interest  and 
dividends  stayed  attached.  Robert 
Dole  followed  bitter  denunciation  on 
the  Senate  floor  with  hearings  on  in- 
creasing the  low  taxes  banks  now  pay 
("There  is  no  direct  relationship  be- 
tween this  and  the  avalanche  of 
mail”  produced  by  the  banks'  repeal 
drive,  “but  it  might  have  expedited” 
the  hearing,  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee chairman  said).  “The  Presi- 
dent's statement."  Mr.  O’Connell 
said,  "is  unfortunate.  A majority  of 
both  houses  wants  repeal.” 

Unless  Senate  leaders  prove  re- 
markable arm  twisters  over  the 
weekend,  Mr.  O'Connell  may  prove 
right.  The  claim  of  Robert  W.  Kasten 
Jr.,  the  freshman  Republican  from 
Wisconson  who  is  pushing  repeal, 
that  he  has  the  votes,  was  not  dis- 
puted by  chiefs  of  either  party.  Both 
want  the  rider  removed,  partly  to 
avoid  a veLo,  partly  because  of  their 
concern  that  approval  would  make 
them  appear  to  have  yielded  to  bank- 
ers’ pressure  and  partly  because  re- 
peal is  estimated  to  cost  $4  billion  a 
year.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
says  that  $20  billion  a year  in  invest- 
ment income  goes  unreported;  banks 
complain  of  the  costs  of  withholding. 

The  hope  in  the  Senate  is  that  an  un- 
disputed section  of  the  jobs  bill, 
providing  $5  billion  in  Federal  loans 
that  almost  30  states  need  by  midd- 
week  Wednesday  to  keep  on  paying 
unemployment  benefits,  will  bring  its 
own  pressure.  The  House  passed  a 
similar  jobs  measure  two  weeks  ago 
(the  House  would  provide  nearly  $5 
billion  for  temporary  jobs  and  hu- 
manitarian aid.  the  Senate,  a little 
less  than  $4  billion),  and  a separate 
vote  on  the  withholding  repeal  would 
be  required.  It  is  expected  to  carry. 

Modified  ‘Freeze’ 
Clears  First  Test 

The  Senate  might  reject  it  and 
President  Reagan,  a White  House 
spokesman  vowed,  would  certainly 
ignore  it.  Nonetheless,  a resolution 
that  in  essence  urges  Washington  and 


Moscow  to  start  turning  their 
A-bombs  into  plowshares  may  be 
adopted  by  the  House  this  week. 

Last  year,  a nuclear  freeze  resolu- 
tion failed  to  clear  the  House  by  two 
votes.  The  outlook  appears  more 
favorable  this  year  because  of  Re- 
publican losses  in  November  and  be- 
cause the  resolution  adopted  last 
week  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  was  designed  to  be  a vote- 
attracting  compromise.  The  nonbind- 
ing resolution,  approved  27  to  9,  calls 
for  a “mutual  and  verifiable  freeze 1 
and  reductions  in  nuclear  weapons” 
by  the  United  States  and.  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  measure  initially  called 
for  a freeze  to  be  “followed  by"  cut- 
backs in  nuclear  weaponry.  As  a fur- 
ther embellishment,  the  panel  added 
language  to  state  specifically  that  the 
resolution  — which  the  Administra- 
tion says  could  hamper  negotiations 
— didn’t  rule  out  the  possibility  of 
other  arms  agreements. 

As  the  panel  deliberated,  advo- 
cates and  opponents  swarmed 
through  the  Capitol  button-holing 
members  of  Congress  and  rallied  out- 
doors. At  one  demonstration.  Senate 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  called  Adminis- 
tration wea  pons-reduction  proposals 
"voodoo  arras  control.’’  At  another, 
the ' Rev.  Jerry  Falwell,  head  of 
Moral  Majority,  said  that  come  xhe 
1984  elections  “the  American  people 
will  have  repudiated  the  freezeniks.” 
Freeze  supporters  on  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  suggested  that  even 
doubters  should  rally  ’round  the  reso- 
lution because  last  year’s  elections 
demonstrated  the  popular  appeal  of 
nuclear  weapons  reductions.  As  in 
1982,  opposition  was  lead  by  Repre- 
sentative William  S.  Broomfield  of 
Michigan,  the  senior  Republican 
member.  "I  don’t  think  the  commit- 
tee reflects  the  majority  of  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate,’’  he  said.  The 
Republican-run  Senate's  decision  is 
probably  still  several  weeks  away. 

Detroit  Center 
Changes  Hands 

At  its  grand  opening  five  years  ago, 
it  was  hoped  that  Detroit's  gleaming 
' Renaissance  Center  hotel  and  office 
complex  would  spark  a wave  of  new 
downtown  growth.  But  the  $356  mil- 
lion development  proved  to  be  an  only 
•child  arid  a-  sickly-one;  and  last  week 
its  parenr,  the  Ford  Motor  Company, 
gavp  it  up  for  adoption;  ' 

Under  a deal  approved  By  Ford  di- 
rectors, the  company’s  Ford  Land 
Development  subsidiary,  which 
owned  65  percent  of  the  project  and 
■defaulted  on  its  $200  million  mort- 
gage in  January,  transferred  ma- 
jority ownership  to  the  lenders.  In  re- 
turn, the  lenders  erased  the  mort- 
gage debt  and  assumed  $13  million  hr 
other  liabilities. 

Under  the  new  ownership  struc- 
ture. Ford  Land’s  share  of  the  70- 
story  hotel  and  four  matching  39- 
story  office  buildings  shrank  to  43 
percent.  The  remaining  53  percent 
fell  to  a consortium  of  insurance 
firms  including  Aetna  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society,  John  Hancock  Mutual  and 
the  Travelers  Insurance  Company. 

Renaissance  Center’s  failure  to 
make  money  or  prompt  other  new 
construction  was  due  mainly  to  the 
devastating  local  impact  of  the  na- 
tional recession.  As  unemployment 
rose  in  the  Motor  City,  all  downtown  ■ 
business  declined;  few  of  the  hoped- 
for  conventions  materialized. 


Caroline  Rand  Herron 
and  Mkhael  Wright 


Senate  Remains  Video-Shy 


Washington 

THE  Senate,  which  appeared 
for  a while  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  tiptoeing  into  the  elec- 
tronic age,  is  deadlocked  again  on 
Lbe  question  of  whether  to  televise 
its  proceedings. 

Until  recently,  the  Senate  ma- 
jority leader,  Howard  H.  Baker 
Jr.  of  Tennessee,  bad  hoped  he 
had  convinced  his  fellow  senators 
to  approve  a one-year  test.  He  still 
believes  he  has  the  votes  for  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  but  he  also  knows 
that  be  does  not  have  enough  votes- 
to  shut  .off  a likely  filibuster  by  op- : 
ponents.  • 

It  was  four  years  ago  that  care-, 
fully  controlled'  television  cover- 
age of  House  sessions  was  first 
made  available  to  cable  arid  com- 
mercial networks.  Today,  gavel- . 
to-gavel  House  proceedings  are 
viewed  on  more  than  a thousand 
cable  systems.  When  the. House’s 
six  remote-con  trolled  cameras 
perched  in  the  galleries  first 
began  recording  floor  proceed- 
ings, there,  was  a bit  of  grand- 
standing-  Now,  no  one  seems  to 
pay  mud?  attention  .to  the  cam- 
eras. 

In  the  beginning.  Speaker 
Thomas  P-  .O'Neill  Jr.  of  Massa- 
chusetts pronounced  the  television 
experiment  "a  total  disaster. 
Now,  he  calls  it  "an  unqualified 
success."  Live  television  cover- 
age, says  the  Speaker,'  “has  rele- 
gated the  Senate  to  second  place 


in  the  evening  news. 

No  one  is  more  aware  of  that 
“second  place”  standing  than 
Senator  Baker.  "1  don’t  begrudge 
the  House  that  recognition  or  the 
public  attention  it  has  gained,"  he 
says.  "But  it  does  mean  Lhai  if  we 
don’t  gel  television  in  the  Senate 
in -a  decade  or  less,  the  House  will 
be  the  dominant  partner  in  the 
Congressional  branch.” 

Such  arguments  have  failed  to 
sway  the  more  tradition-minded 
senators.  There, are  those  who 
fear  that,  for  one  thing.  Presiden- 
tial hopefuls  in  iheir  midst  .might 
try  to  use  the  Senate  as  a “bully 
pulpit  ”ui  their  campaigns.  . 

Senator  Barry  Goldwatec,  Re- 
publican of  Arizona,  an  early  op- 
ponent of  television  in  the  Senate; 
used  to  complain  that  the  pres- 
ence of. cameras  would  prompt 
many  of  his  colleagues  to  get  their 
“hair  fluffed”  and  their  “shoes 
shined,”  Now,  he  Is  a convert. 

Some  months  ago.  he  says,  he 
learned  "to  my  utter  surprise  and 
complete  disgust"  that  senators 
often  go  to  the  office  of  the  official 
" reporters  of  debate  and  delete, 
whole  sections  of  their  floor  re- 
marks before  the  material  is  sent 
to  the  printers,  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  Only  by  allowing 
the  televising  of  floor  action,  he. 
says,  can  there  be  a “permanent, 
accurate,  dependable"  record  of 
Senate  proceedings.  ' 

—MARJORIE  HUNTER 


E.P.A.  Shakeup  Is  Rooted  in  Clash  of  Appointees  arid  Civil  Servants 


T ension  Bubbles  in  the  Bureaucracy 


By  DAVID  BURNHAM 


WASHINGTON  — In  the  view  of  some  au- 
thorities, the  resignation  last  week  of  Anne 
McGill  BUrford  as  head  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency-  raised  the  question  of 
whether  President  Reagan’s  promise  to  re- 
duce the  burden  of  Government  has  led  some, 
of  his  lieutenants  to  ignore  the  lawful  man- 
dates of  Congress.  , 

At  a news  conference  on  Friday,  Mr.  Reagan 
praised  Mrs.  Burford’s  record  of  protecting 
the  environment  while  working  with  a sharply 
reduced  staff  and  budget.  "That  was  what  we 
came  in  here  to  do  — to  make  Government 
more  efficient,  to  eliminate  waste  and  extrava- 
gance,” he  said. 

But  with  an  apparently  increasing  frequency 
and  intensity,  the  career  employees  of  a broad 
range  of  Federal  agencies  have  come  to  be- 
lieve that  the.  budgetary  and  other  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  appointed  members  of  the  Rea- 
gan Administration  have  undercut  programs 
that  were  formally  authorized  by  past  Con- 
gresses and  signed  into  law  by  past  Presidents. 

This  belief  was  the  central  to  the  decision  of 
Hugh  B.  Kaufman,  a career  engineer  in  the 
E.P.A.,  to  attack  the  actions  of  Mrs.  Buxford 
and  Rita  Lavelle,  his  two  former  bosses.  It  also 
is  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  current  House 
investigations  of  the  agency. 

Mr.  Kaufman  has  counterparts  in  other 
agencies.  Janies  P.  Marion  Jr.,  a Labor  De- 
partment lawyer  who  was  well  thought  of  dur- 
ing his  10-year  carrier  there  — he  very  re- 
cently won  a special  merit  bonus  and  a promo- 
tion to  deputy  associate  solicitor  for  employ- 
ment and  training  — quit  his  $56,524  job  two 
weeks  ago.  It  was  a rare  action  for  a career 
employee  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  Mr. 
Marion  said  he  did  it  as  a protest  against  the 
management  of  Labor  Secretary  Raymond  J. 
Donovan.  "I  do  not  want  to  work  another  day 
amidst  the  unproductive  destructiveness 
which  now  pervades  much  of  the  department,” 


Mr.  Marion  wrote  in  his  brief  resignation  let- 
ter. 

“It  wasn’t  one  particular  matter  that  trig- 
gered my  decision,",  he  said  in  an  interview 
■ last  week.  "Bui  day  after  day,  the  attitude  was 
conveyed,  by  the  top'  political  appointees  that 
they  were  not  particularly  interested  in  carry- 
. ingout  the'programs  mandated  by  law." 

The  Labor  Department  dismissed  Mr.  Mar- 
ion's criticism.  .“Ray  Donovan  has  almost 
19,000  people  working  for  him  and  it's  not  sur- 
prising that  one  of  them  is  going  to  be  disgrun- 
tled,” said  Michael  -Volpe,  Mr.  Donovan’s 
press  spokesman.  "I  haven’t  seen  any  of  the 
other  18,000-plus  making  such  complaints.  ” 

An  Old  Conflict: 

Other  career  workers  have'  chosen  to  wage 
the  same  battle  anonymously.  Four  months 
ago,  two  employees  of  the  National  Highway 
.Traffic  Safety  Adminstration  became  con- 
vinced that  Raymond  A..  Peck,  the  bead  of  the 
agency,  had  decided  not  to  force  the  General 
Motors  Corporation  to  repair  the  brakes  of  its 
1980  X-cars  even  though  tests  showed  they 
were  seriously  flawed. 

The  two  engineers  approached  a reporter 
with  several  documents,  including  the  results 
from  one  of  the  secret  tests.  When  Mr.  Peck 
was  asked  about  the  matter  he  denied  that  his 
agency  was  improperly  carrying  out  the  law. 
Shortly  after  an  article  appeared  in  The  New 
York  Times,  his  agency  ordered  the  recall  of 
320,000 X-cars. 

Conflict  between  the  civilians,  who  work  for 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  top  officials 
Presidents  appoint  to  direct  the  departments 
and  agencies  has  long  been  a part  of  national 
life.  “There  always  is  hostility  between  the 
political  appointees  and  the  civil  servants,” 
said  a mid-level  career  official  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

A career  public  information  expert  at  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  res 
called  a recent  occasion  when  he  wondered 


aloud  during  a easnai  hallway  conversation 
how  the  offidkl  inflation  rate  could  decline  at 
the  same  time  there  had  been  such  huge  in- 
creases in  his  gas  MIL  “A  friend,  an  old  dyed- 

■ in-the-wool  Republican,  hushed  me  up  with  a 

■ warning  that  this  was  not  the  time  to  question 
the  Administration,"  he  said.  “I  don’t  think  I 
remember,  a time  when  civil  servants  have 
ever  been  so  insecure."  . 

Concerns  about  some  of  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration actions  have  been  voiced  by  critics 
who  are  somewhat  removed  from  the  immedi- 
ate battles.  : . " , • - • „ 

In  July,  Federal  District  Judge  Harold  H. 
Greene  issued  a-temporary  injunction  against 
proposed  regulations  that  substantially  rein- 
terpreted two  long-established  Federal  labor 
laws':  “It  is  not  for  the  Court  to  judge  whether 
the  basic  policy 'decision  to  prefer  wage  floors 
over  expense  to. the  Government  was  wise  or  is 
wise,"  Judge  Greene  wrote.  "More  to  the 
point,  it  is  pot  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  his 
subordinates  to  make  that  judgment.  Under 
our  constitutional  system,  policy  derisions  are 
not  made  by  Government  administrators ; they 
are  matte  by  the  Congress." 

Even  some  members  of  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration are  concerned.  In  December,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Merit  System  Protection  Board, 
two  of  whose  three  members  were  appointed 
by  the  President,  issued  an  annual  report  that 
reviewed  how  the  Federal  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  was  handling  the  civil  service. 

"Wholly  aside  from  the  questions  of  whether 
and  what  national  policy  Changes  are  desirable 
or  necessary,"  the  report  stated,  “and  conced- 
ing that  some  change  and  stress  on  the  merit 
system  are  facts  of  national  life,  we  believe 
that  the  Office  of  Policy  Management,  the 
President  and  the  Congress  must  nevertheless 
be  concerned  with  this  question:  Does  the 
merit  system  have  a point  of  ‘metal  fatigue,  ’ a 
point  at  which  the  critical  elements  in  the  alloy 
of  its  human  capital  foils  and  the  framework  of 
continuity coUapses?”  • 
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Members  of  a House  investigative  subcommittee  meeting  to  dlscnss  Environmental  Protection  Agency  Issues  this  month. 


The  Farm  Surplus  Yields 
A Peck  of  Trade  Friction 


By  SETHS.  KING 


WASHINGTON  — Under  pressure  from  a free- 
spending  farm  lobby,  the  Reagan  Administration 
and  Congress  have  been. struggling  to  find  some 
way  to  sell  this  country’s  grain  and  dairy  sur- 
pluses abroad  without  risking  a full-scale  trade 
war  with  the  European  Economic  Community. 

Recent  skirmishes  have  included  two  “warning 
shots,”  as  Agriculture  Secretary  John  R.  Block 
calls  them,  across  the  Common  Market’s  bow:  - 
The  speedy  passage  of  special  tax  legislation  for 
farmers,  aimed  at  persuading  more  of  them. to. 
participate  in  the  Administration's  payment  in 
kind,  or  PIK  program;  and  a Senate  move  to  force 
the  dumping  of  150,006  tons  of  surplus  dairy  prod- 
ucts onto  the  world  market,  regardless  of  the  ef- 
fect on  some  European  allies. 

All  sides  agree  that  while  programs  to  reduce 
production  can  help  a little,  the  only  long-term 
solution  to  the  surplus  problem  is  to  export  more, 
which  they  also  agree  will  not  be  easy. 

For  most  of  the  past  decade,  American  farmers 
have  been  producing  larger  and  larger  grain 
crops  and  more  and  more  milk  while  domestic 
consumption  has  lagged  for  behind.  Today,  if 
grain  formers  can’t  export  nearly  two-thirds  of 
their  wheat  and  at  least  40  percent  of  their  corn, 
these  commodities  pile  up  in  the  storage  elevators 
and  their  prices  stay  at  levels  that  yield  meager 
profits  at  best.  And  no  matter  what  price  support 
level  the  Government  sets  on  milk  or  what  penal- 
ties it  threatens  to  invoke,  dairy  farm  production 
continues  at  10  percent  higher  than  consumption. 

These  woes  are  now  compounded  by  rapidly  ac- 
celerating competition  from  such  other  form 
commodity  exporting  countries  as  Brazil,  Argen- 
tina and  members  of  the  Common  Market,  who  in 
the  past  year  have  been  capturing  increasingly 
larger  shares  of  export  markets  that  American 
farmers  used  to  consider  their  own.  The  European 
and  South  American  fanners  have  been  aided  in 
these  efforts  by  their  own  surplus  crops,  the  cur- 
rent high  cost  of  the  American  dollar  and  subsi- 
dies that  some  critics  contend  are  unfair. 

The  farm  organizations  ami  their  supporters  in 
Congress  are  demanding  that- Mr-  Block  strike 
back  by  increasing  direct  subsZd&s  on  Exports  of 


grain  and  cotton  and  by  creating  indirect  subsi- 
dies on  exported  broilers  and  eggs.  They  also 
want  him  to  put  surplus  dairy  products  on  the 
world  market  at  low  prices. 

He  may  not  have  gotten  around  to  these  items 
yet,  but  the  Agriculture  Secretary  has  not  been 
idle  in  export  matters.  He  bucked  State  Depart- 
ment resistance  recently  to  provide  cheap  surplus 
wheat  to  American,  milters,  who  converted  it  to 
flour  and  sold  one  million  tons  to  Egypt  at  below- 
market  prices.  In  the  past,  most  of  Egypt’s  flour 
has  come  from  France,  which' has'  the  highest 
farm  subsidies  in  the  Common  Market. 

Earlier  Mr.  Block  arranged  for  the  sale  of 
wheat  to  Morocco,  another  longtime  French  cus- 
tomer. This  be  subsidized  with-  what  he  calls 
“blended  credit."  The  Agriculture  Department 
guaranteed  80  percent  of  a private  loan  for  the 
wheat  purchase  and  gave  the  Moroccans  direct 
credit  for  the  remaining  20  percent  • 1 

I^t  week  he  announced  a new  sub-  * 
sidized  credit  export  package  for 
Iraq,  with  which  that -country  will 
buy  $230  million  worth  of  American 
grains,  eggs,  and  oilseed  products. 

Then  he  disclosed  a similar  subsi- 
dized package  for  Portugal,  provid- 
ing blended  credit  for  the  purchase  of . 

$225  million  worth  of  wheat,  feed- 
grains  and  oilseeds. 

On  the  home  iront  meanwhile,  the 
payment-in-kind  signup  period  ended  ' 

Friday.  It  appeared  from  prelimi- 
nary counts  that  a high  percentage  of 
grain  and  comm  fanners  would  par-  : 
tiripate,  leaving  as  much  as  half  of 
their  acreage  implanted  and  jetting-' 
stored  Government-stored  surplus 
.crops  in  retunL  Many  of  than,:  Mr. 

Block  .believed*  were  rehictant  to. 
participate  until  they  were  sure  the 
tax  law  wbuld.be  changed  so  they 
could  pay  Income  taxes  on,  PIK  aim- 
modities  in  the  year  they  sold. them  ' 
instead  erf  when  theyreceive  tbenL  * 

-With  the  PIK  plan,  Mr.  Block  hopes  . . 

• to  give  back  to  the  farmers  almost  all  * 

Of  the  grains  and  cotton  they  'have'- 


" \ 

stored  as  collateral  on  price  support  loans.  He 
also  hopes  that  at- least  23  million  acres  will  be 
taken  out  of  production  and  that  this  will  greatly 
reduce  this  year's  grain  arid  cotton  crops.  In  the 
meantime,  he  says  he  intends  to  use  blended 
credit  and  any  other  available  subsidies  until  the 
Common  Market  and  the  other  countries  agree  to 
stop  subsidizing  their  exports.  .-  - 

As  for  the  150,000  pounds  of  diary  surplus  the 
Senate  wants  sold,  Mr.  Block  already  has  the  nec- 
essary authority  and  would  be  happy  to  get  rid  of 
it.  But  large  sales  to  any  dairy  importing  country 
except  the  Soviet  Union  would  violate' a pledge  not 
to  invade  New  Zealand’s  traditional  markets. 

“We  don't  want  ajrade  war  with  our  allies," 
Mr.  Block  said  recently.  “But  We  aren’t  going  to 
sit  by  and  let  therh  grab  our  markets  unfairly.’’ 

However,  some  E.  E.  C.  countries  think  the  trade 
war  has  already  started.. Common  Market  foreign 
ministers  recently  warned  of  grave  political  con- 
sequences if  'there  were  any  'shore  sales-  like  the 
ode  to  the  Egyptians.  And- .the  French  hot  only 
threatened  t6  file  charges  against  the  United 
States  with  the  trade  commission  established 
under  the' General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  tout  also  announced  they  would  soon  offer 
to  sell  wheat  to-  Peking,  one  of  American  farmers’ 
biggest  customers. ' •• 
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New  Guidelines  on  ‘Violent’ Groups  Make  Civil  Libertarians  Wary 


More  Freedom  for  the  F.B.I. 
Could  Mean  Less  for  Others 


By  ROBERT  PEAR 


" Justice  Department  officials  say 
00  sl*nl2cam  tocrease  to  domestic  security 
re^lit  Qt  nftw  investigative  standards  Issued 
clearly*  to  some  areas,  the  department's 
would  permit  an  expansion  of  activities 
oy  the  Federal  Bureau  of  investigation. 

**  ruIes  ^ ^ect  in  eight  days,  they 
ms^  be  slightly  modified  in  the  next  few  months  to  take 
°*  oouceras  expressed  by  members  of  Congress 
ana  critics  outside  the  Government.  Roger  S.  Young,  a 
spokesman  for  the  F.BJ.,  said  the  agency  welcomed  the 
252?™  helP  "clarify”  the  guidelines,  and  he  added. 

. . c?u 1 expect  our  critics  to  assume  we'D  do  every- 

uungright.”  -t-  - 

guidelines  give  .the.  bureau  somewhat  greater 
latitude  to  look  into  the  activities  of  groups  that  use,  orad- 
vocate  the  use  of,  violence  to  "achieve  political  or  social 
change.  ’ The  rules  were1  revised  because  there  seemed  to 
tie  a perception  among  feome  Federal  agents  and  conser- 
vative members  of  Congress  that  political  activism  im- 
monizedgroups  against  investigations  of  suspected 
criminal  behavior.  ... 

Senator  Jeremiah  A.  Denton  Jr.,  a conservative  Re- 
publican from  Alabama  who.  heads  the  security  and  ter- 
ronsm  subcommittee,  concluded  after  bearings  that  the 
F .B.I.  had  "little  or  no  useful  intelligence"  on  groups  that 
advocate  violence,  terrorism  and  subversion.  Even  if 
such  organizations  have  not  yet  committed  a terrorist  or 
subversive  act,  be  said,  they  "may  represent  a substan- 
tial threat”  to  the  safety  and  security  of  the  country. 

The  bureau  had  good  reason  to  be  skittish  about  inves- 
tigating such  groups.  Disclosures  that  the  agency  spied  on 
dissenters  in  the  1960*s  and  70's  tarnished  the  bureau's 
carefully  burnished  image  and  led  to  restrictions  on  its 
operations,  as  well  as  lawsuits  against  many  agents. 

One  of  the  most  hotly  debated  provisions  In  the.  new 
guidelines  tsays  that  Federal  agents  may  steps  to  ' 
“anticipate  or  prevent  crime"  by  investigating  state* 
meats  that  advocate  criminal  activity  or  “indicate  an  ap- 
parent intent  to  engage  in  crime,  particularly  crimes  of 


investigations,  including  full  Investigations  of  eight 
groups  and  10  individuals.  Four  of  the  eight  groups,  in- 
cluding the  F.A.L.N.,  seek  independence  for  Puerto  Rico. 
The  four  others  were  the  Communist  Workers  Party,  the 
Jewish  Defense  League,  the  Arizona  chapter  of  the  Ko 
Klux  Klan  and  the  May  19th  Communist  Organization, 
several  members  of  which  have  been  linked  to  the  Brink's 
robbery  and  slayings  in  New  York. 

If  the  activities  of  a terrorist  group  transcend  na- 
tional boundaries  or  are  undertaken  on  behalf  of  a foreign 
power,  they  may  be  Investigated  under  separate  rules 
known  as  the  Foreign  Counterintelligence  Guidelines. 

For  seven  years,  the  investigation  of  domestic  se- 
curity cases  has  been  subject  to  the  rules  issued  by  Presi- 
dent Gerald  Ford’s  Attorney  General,  Edward  H.  Levi. 
Under  those  guidelines,  the  bureau  says,  it " Incorrectly" 
opened  10  security  Investigations  based  on  nothing  more 
than  the  "advocacy  of  violence,"  and  those  cases  "were 
ordered  closed  by  F.B.l.  headquarters." 

Under  the  new  guidelines,  it  is  not  entirely  clear 
whether  the  advocacy  of  nonviolent  illegal  acts,  by  itself. 
Is  a proper  subject  for  investigation.  Nor  is  it  clear  what 
circumstances  Justify  the  use  of  informers  and  infiltra- 
tors in  the  preliminary  stages  of  an  investigation. 


Resources  May  Limit  Inquiries 


violence.”  In  the  abstract,  such  standards  may  sound 
academic.  But  two  hypothetical  examples  show  the  im- 
portance of  such  rules.  Could  the.F.B.1.  open  an  investiga- 
tion of  someone  who  urged  a crowd  of  300  college  students 
to  resist  draft  registration  requirements?  Could  the  bu- 
reau investigate  a political  party  that  advocates  revolu- 
tionary change  at  some  time  in  the  indefinite  future? 

■ "For  people  who  are  concerned  about  First  Amend- 
ment rights,  this  Is  a benchmark  test  of  our  society,"  said 
Jerzy  J.  Berman  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
"The  question  is:  How  free  and  open  is  the  marketplace  of 
Ideas?” 

Thus,  the  significance  of  domestic  security  cases  is 
greater  than  their  numbers  would  suggest.  William  H. 
Webster,  Director  of  the  F.B.I.,  reported  last  August  that 
the  bureau  was  conducting  a total  of  38  domestic  security 


The  revised  guidelines,  issued  by  Attorney  General 
William  French  Smith,  say  that  such  “highly  intrusive" 
techniques  may  be  used  in  preliminary  inquiries  where 
there  are  "compelling  circumstances,"  but  they  do  not 
define  the  circumstances.  The  modified  rules  would  seem 
to  loosen  the  standards  in  this  area. 

But  a Senate  committee  that  Investigated  the  Abscam 
operation  recommended  a tougher  standard.  When  a Gov- 
ernment agent  or  informer  infiltrates  a political  or  reli- 
gious, organization,  it  said,  there  should  be  "probable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  operation  is  necessary  to  detect 
or  to  prevent  specific  acts  of  criminality.” 


F.B.I.  officials  say  that  budget  limitations,  as  well  as 
administrative  guidelines,  force  them  to  be  highly  selec- 
tive in  investigating  dissident  groups.  "We  have  rather 
limited  resources,"  Mr.  Webster  has  said.  "We  quickly 
run  out  of  people." 

The  Attorney  General's  new  guidelines  embody  many 
of  the  principles  that  the  Carter  Administration  tried  to 
write  into  law  as  part  of  a statutory  charter  for  the  bu- 
reau. The  Reagan  Administration  has. shown  no  interest 
in  reviving  that  massive  task.  But  Mr.  Young,  the  spokes- 
man for  Mr.  Webster,  said  the  F.B.I.  Director  "has  al- 
ways supported  the  idea  of  a charter”  and  would  welcome 
Congressional  efforts  to  write  one  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  tbe  bureau. 
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CARTA'S  GUIDE  TO 
EGYPT 

By  S.  Ahituv  and  A.  Israel 

Planning  a trip  to  Egypt?  This 
book  tells  you  where  to  go. 
what  to  see  and  what  not  to 
see.  The  slim,  easy-to:carry 
volume  includes  maps, 
drawings  and  colour  photos. 
Published  by  Carta  . and  The . 
Jerusalem  Post.  83  pages, 
paperi/ack.  illustrated. 

Regular  price:  IS  241 

You  pay  only:  IS  217 


GROWING  UP  THIN 
By  Judie  Oron 
Do  you  think  you're  too  fat?  Too 
skinny?  Flat-chested?  Wide- 
hipped?  Growing  Up  Thin  can 
help  you  to  cope  with  — even 
love  — your  body,  including  its 
''imperfectrpns.”  The  book  in- 
cludes interviews  with  over  1 00 
women  who  discuss  how  they 
feel  about  their  bodies,  and  how 
these  feelings  affect  their  lives. 
.Author  Judie  Oron  offers  a sim- 
ple programme  of  diet  and  exer- 
cise to  help  fight  flab  and  break 
bad  habits  at  any  age. 
Published  by  Carta-  and  The 
Jerusalem  Post  127  pages, 
laminated  hardcover,  illustrated. 
Regular  price:  IS  464 
You  pay:  IS  418 


|XHE  HOLLOW  PEACE 
By  Shmtiel  KatZ' 


pA  frank!  /critical  look  at  the  per- 
Jsonalities  and  events  behind  the 
1 Egyptien-lsraefT  peace  accords; 
V Author  Shmiue!  KML  who  was  a 


Comprehensive,  m on  th -by. - 
month  instructions  foe  planting 
everything  that  grows  in  Israeli 
gardens,  homes,  and  window: 
boxes.  For  green-thumbed 
vizards  and  regular,  garden- 
variety  plant  (overs,  this 
bestselling  book  is  a -must. 

Published  by  Carta  and  The 
Jerusalem  Post  256  pages, 
laminated  hardcover,  illustrated. 


STREET  PEOPLE 
By  Helga  Dudman 

The  stones  behind  the  names  of 
Israel's  main  streets.  Learn 
about  Dizengoff.  Nordau,  Tcher- 
nichowsky.  George  Eliot  and 
.many  more,  in  this  entertaining 
volume 


Published,  by  Carta  and  The 
Jerusalem  Post  200  pages, 
hardcover;  illustrated. 


A PILGRIM'S  GUIDE  . 

TO  THE  HOLY  LAND 
By  Franklin  H.  Littell 
An  easy-to-follow,  ecumenical 
guide  to  the  holy  places  of  the 
monotheistic  faiths  in  Israel. 
Thirty-five  major  sites  and, 
shrines  are'  described  briefly, 
with  historical  background  and 
maps. 

• Published  by  Carta  and  The 
Jerusalem  Post  151  pages; 
paperback.  illustrated  and 
indexed.  - 
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Coal  and  Salt: 
A Happy  Mix 
For  the  West? 


By  THOMAS  J.  LUECK 


For  decades,  the  Western  states  along  the  Colorado 
River  have  had  a vexatious  water  problem.  Because  tbe 
Colorado  Is  fed  by  natural  salt  springs,  the  river's  salinity 
becomes  so  high  that  its  water  damages  crops,  corrodes 
pipes  and  foils  far  below  drinking  quality. 

In  an  effort  to  solve  this  problem,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  W.  R.  Grace  and  Company  have  struck  on  an 
idea  to  remove  huge  quantities  of  salt  from  the  Colorado 
while  moving  large  volumes  of  coal  by  pipeline  to  Western 
markets. 

“We've  never  seen  a program  that  holds  greater  sav- 
ings for  both  government  and  industry,”  said  Michael 
Clinton,  the  manager  of  saline  water  transport  for  the  In- 
terior Department's  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which 
signed  an  agreement  with  Grace  in  November  to  provide 
consultation  on  the  project.  The  agreement  could  also 
lead  to  partial  Government  funding  for  construction. 

The  proposed  pipeline,  called  the  Aquatrain,  grew  out 
of  discussions  between  Grace,  a retailing,  chemicals  and 
energy  conglomerate,  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
which  had  been  looking  for  alternatives  to  spending  5280 
million  for  plants  that  would  remove  part  of  the  Colora- 
do’s salt  content  through  evaporation.  Two  versions  have 
emerged.  Both  remain  far  from  final  form,  and  Grace 
estimates  that  construction  could  not  begin  for  at  least 
two  years,  regardless  of  which  is  chosen.  It  also  projects 
the  cost  of  tbe  pipeline  at  S2  billion  to  52.5  billion,  adding 
that  huge  capital  commitments  from  utility  companies 
and  other  private  concerns  would  be  required  at  a time 
when  the  effects  of  recession  may  still  limit  the  funds 
available  for  new,  untested  technologies. 

- -in  its  original  version,  now  called  Aquatrain  I,  Grace 
proposed  a 36-inch  pipeline  that  would  siphon  off  saltwa- 
ter from  tbe  largest  springs  flowing  into  the  Colorado  ami 
its  tributaries.  This  pipeline  would  begin  to  southwest 
Wyoming  and  head  west,  routed  through  the  coal  mines 
operated  by  Grace's  Hanna  Mining  Company  subsidiary 
to  northwest  Colorado.  At  these  mines,  the  company 
would  package  pulverized  coal  to  long,  tube-shaped  plas- 
tic bags  that  would  be  inserted  into  the  pipe.  

Alter  continuing  the  pipeline  through  Nevada,  Grace 
would  remove  the  coal  to  Southern  California,  where  it 
would  be  sold  to  utilities  or  exported  to  Japan.  The  pipe- 
line would  terminate  in  the  Pacific,  where  the  saltwater 
wouldbe  dumped  into  the. ocean. 

Skeptical  Reaction 

“We’re  talking  about  using  big  baggies  that  look  like 
sausages,  and  we'd  move  them  1,200  miles,"  said  Chris  G. 
Tofalli,  a Grace  spokesman.  "We’ve  taken  a little  ribbing 
about  it." 

Indeed,  several  environmental  groups  reacted  with 
skepticism.  They  maintained  that  demand  for  coal  on  the 
West  Coast  and  in  the  Far  East  is  not  large  enough  to  jus- 
tify the  project's  costs,  and  that  a pipeline  moving 
through  wilderpess  areas  and  ranch  land  was  bound  to  be 
fought  by  landowners. 

"It’s  an  outlandish  idea,"  said  Gary  Macfarlane,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Utah  Wilderness  Association.  He 
added  that  “even  if  you  can  move  coal  across  the  country 
in  plastic  bags,  we  don’t  think  anybody  would  be  serious 
about  building  this  thing  because  the  construction  costs 
would  be  prohibitive.” 

Nonetheless,  after  a cost  analysis  last  year,  the  com- 
pany concluded  that  Aquatrain  I could  move  15  million 
tons  of  coal  to  the  West  Coast  annually  at  about  two-thirds 
.the  expense  of  using  rail  transport. -At  the  same  time,  it 
estimated  that  the  pipeline  could  remove  enough  salt 
from  the  Colorado  to  satisfy  the  Government’s  objectives 
to  purifying  the  river. 

In  recent  months,  Grace,  working  with  Arthur  D.  Lit- 
tle and  Company,  the  engineering  and  management  con- 
sulting firm,  has  settled  on  whal  it  believes  may  be  a bet- 
ter plan.  In  Aquatrain  II,  a similar  pipeline  wouldbe  used 
to  transport  coal  in  a mixture  with  liquid  carbon  dioxide, 
a substance  produced  in  huge  quantities  in  oil  drilling  to 
the  overthrust  region  of  the  Rocky  Mountains-  . 

In  the  revised  plan,  saltwater  would  also  be  removed 
from  the  Colorado  and  transported  to  the  West  Coast  But 
instead  of  using  the  water  to  float  plastic  bags,  it  would  be 
injected  into  the  pipeline  internal ttanlly  with  the  mixture 
of  coal  and  liquid  CO* 

In  concept,  Aquatrain  H is  similar  to  the  coal  slurry 
pipelines  that  have  been  planned  in  several  Western 
states.  In  coal  slurry,  pulverized  coal  Is  mixed  with  fresh 
water  to  form  a sludgy  liquid,  pumped  through  pipelines, 
and  then  separated  at  the  point  of  discharge  by  power 
plants  or  other  industrial  users.  Environmental  and  agri- 
cultural groups  have  objected  to  coal  slurries,  principally 
because  of  their  potential  for  depleting  fresh  water  sup- 
plies. But  recent  tests  by  Little  have  shown  liquid  COj  to 
be  more  efficient  than  water  to  the  coal  mixture. 

Despite  its  potential  benefits,  however,  the  project  Is 
being  viewed  not  only  with  skepticism  by  environmental- 
ists, but  with  protests  from  railroad  companies  to  the 
Western  states.  The  railroads,  which  derive  a large  part 
of  their  revenue  from  hauling  cool,  have  made  their  posi- 
tion clear  in  Congress  this  month  at  hearings  on  a bill  that 
would  give  tbe  Federal  Government  eminent  domain 
powers  to  clear  the  way  for  construction  of  interstate  coal 
pipelines.. 

"You  strip  away  the  technological  bells  and  whistles 
and  the  Grace  project  would  still  he  the  equivalent  of  a 
single-purpose  railroad  carrying,  coal,”  said  Frank  Wil- 
ner,  director  of  issue  development  for  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Railroads.  He  added  that  railroad  companies 
would  “fight  hard”  to  oppose  Federal  funding. 

If  landowners  along  the  route  refused  to  let  the  pipe- 
line cross  their  property,  Mr.  Clinton  of  the  reclamation 
bureau  said  he  expected  state  governments  would  use  ' 
their  powers,  of  eminent  domain  to  clear  a path.  And  if  the 
states  elected  not  to  help,  he  added,  the  Interior  Depart-  - 
meat  has  special  powers  of  its  own.  A nine-year-old  Fed- 
eral law,  aimed  at  resolving  the  Colorado's  salinity  prob- 
lem, would  give  the  Secretary  of  Interior  authority  to  em- 
ploy Federal  eminent  domain  for  the  project,  effectively 

overruling  the  states. 
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OPEC  Members 
Struggle  to  Avoid 
A Breakup 

No  bazaar  is  likely  to  see  more  furi- 
ous haggling  than  the  London  hotel 
where  the  13  members  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
' tries  spent  all  last  week  arguing  over 
what  price  and  production  cuts  would 
insure  OPEC’s  survival  in  the  midst 
of  a world  oil  glut. 

OPEC’s  hopes  that  it  could  avoid  a 
price  war  were  raised  in  midweek  by 
a “general  understanding”  to  cut  the 
base  price  from  $34  a barrel  to  $29 
and  thus  help  preserve  the  cartel’s 
shrinking  share  of  the  market.  But  to 
make  the  new  price  stick,  the  mem- 
bers had  to  agree  on  apportioning 
production  quotas  so  that  the  pro- 
posed ceiling  of  about  17.5  million 
barrels  a day  would  be  respected. 
Each  member  sought  to  protect  its 
income  as  much  as  possible  and  their 
main  target  was  the  biggest  pro- 
ducer, Saudi  Arabia,  whose  output 
goal  of  5.5  million  barrels  was 
thought  far  too  high,  particularly  by 
its  ideological  enemies,  Libya  and 
Iran. 

“The  cake  is  so  small  that  every- 
one is  after  Saudi  Arabia  to  take 
less,”  one  Persian  Gulf  delegate  said. 
Iran  had  other  reasons  for  going  after 
the  Saudis.  In  addition  to  having  to 
maintain  a far  bigger  population,  it 
needs  oil  revenue  badly  to  finance  its 
war  with  Iraq.  To  Iran’s  outrage,  the 
Saudis  had  even  proposed  raising 
their  quota  to  help  the  Iraqis. 

Venezuela  has  foreign  debts  it  has 
trouble  paying  off  and  was  also  de- 
manding a bigger  quota.  So  the  pro- 
duction dispute  went  on,  although 
late  yesterday  Saudi  Oil  Minister 
Ahmed  Zaki  al-Yamani  was  profess- 
ing optimism  that  it  could  be  settled. 
Adding  to  the  cartel’s  worries  was 
the  threat  that  non-members  like 
Mexico  and  Britain  might  not  go 
along. 

The  Poles  Fan  a 
Flickering  Flame 

Solidarity,  the  outlawed  independ- 
ent union  that  embodied  the  hopes  of 
millions  of  Poles  for  freedom,  has  a 
hardier  life  than  the  military-led 
Government  bargained  for  when  it 


Anna  Walentynowicz  in  court  last 


week  in  Grudziadz,  Poland. 


sought  to  snuff  out  the  organization, 
with  martial  law  and  replace  it  with 
officially  sanctioned  unions. 

In  a resurgence  of  aggressivness 
last  week,  the  shipyard  workers  of 
Gdansk,  the  birthplace  of  Solidarity, 
demanded  that  it  be  restored.  Lech 
Walesa,  the  union's  leader,  called  for 
strikes,  protests  and  hunger  strikes 
to  halt  further  trials  and  arrests  of 
Solidarity  activists.  “Vain  are  the 
hopes  of  those  who  want  tp  turn  back 
the  tide  of  history.”  the  workers 
warned  in  an  open  letter  to  Parlia- 
ment, adding  that  the  new  unions 
were  “pseudosocial  creations  that 
enjoy  no  acceptance.” 

The  immediate  occasion  for  the  in- 
creased tension  was  the  start  of  the 
trial  of  Anna  Walentynowicz,  the 
crane  operator  whose  dismissal  in 
1980  set  off  a shipyard  strike  that  led 
to  the  formation  of  Solidarity.  Mrs. 
Walentynowicz  is  accused  of  carry- 
ing on  union  activity  after  the  imposi- 
tion of  martial  law  in  1981.  Mr.  Wale- 
sa, who  has  taken  a relatively  mild 
stand  up  since  his  release  from  deten- 
tion, said  talks  with  the  authorities  on 
ending  the  harassment  of  Solidarity 
workers  have  been  useless  so  “I  will 
force  a stronger  line  now.”  Ignored 
by  the  local  press,  his  remarks  were 
broadcast  by  Radio  Free  Europe  to 
millions  of  Poles.  Moscow  signaled 
fresh  concern  for  Poland  when 
Pravda,  the  Soviet  party  newspaper, 
accused  the  Polish  Communists  of 
“passivity"  and  called  on  it  to  wage 
“a  resolute  battle”  against  Western 
efforts  to  divide  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Socialists  Slip 
In  Local  Voting 

Don’t  panic,  France’s  Socialist 
leaders  told  each  other  last  week,  but 
some  couldn’t  help  being  anxious. 
The  Socialists  lost  16  cities  in  the  first 


round  of  municipal  elections  and  six 
of  President  Francois  Mitterrand's 
Cabinet  ministers  were  defeated  in 
local  voting  that  was  regarded  as  re- 
flecting national  feelings.  There  will 
be  a second  round  today. 

Most  of  the  ministers  are  likely  to 
hold  onto  their  Cabinet  jobs  — unless 
Mr.  Mitterrand  decides  to  drop  them 
in  a postelection  shakeup  — but  the 
setbacks  in  city  halls,  where  the 
mayor  often  holds  down  an  electoral 
pousse-cafe  of  layered  jobs  in  re- 
gional councils  and  Parliament,  had 
far-reaching  importance.  The  Social- 
ists and  their  Communist  coalition 
partners  were  punished  “because 
they’ve  failed  economically,”  a neo- 
Gaullist  leader  insisted. 

The  Government's  claim  to  have 
turned  the  economic  corner  collided 
inconveniently  with  January  figures 
showing  a $1.4  billion  foreign  trade 
deficit  and  continuing  double-digit 
inflation.  Also  embarrassing,  a 
leaked  Finance  Ministry  working 
paper  anticipated  rising  unemploy- 
ment and  a further  devaluation  of  the 
franc  against  the  West  German  mark 
(which  rose  after  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic defeat  last  weekend  In  Bonn). 

Adding  to  the  appearance  of  disar- 
ray, Gen.  Jean  Delaunay  resigned 
last  as  army  chief  of  staff.  He  objects 
to  Government  priorities  that  would 
cut  back  the  311,166-man  army  to  pay 
for  nuclear  weaponry. 

“Our  problem  is  to  keep  from  get- 
ting scared,”  said  Louis  Mermaz, 
President  of  the  National  Assembly. 
And  the  Socialist  Party  leader,  Lionel 
Jospin,  himself  a defeated  candidate 
for  the  Paris  City  Council,  rallied  his 
troops  against  “a  hard-line,  retro- 
grade and  brutal  right.” 

Nkomo  Flees 
For  His  Life 

Joshua  Nkomo,  once  the  grand  old 
man  of  Zimbabwe  nationalism,  last 
week  completed  the  long  slide  from 
patriarch  to  official  pariah.  Fleeing 
what  he  said  were  Government- in- 
spired attempts  on  his  life  and  a trea- 
son trial,  Mr.  Nkomo  took  refuge  in 
Botswana,  where  the  welcome  was 
apprehensive.  Zimbabwe’s  Govern-, 
mem-orchestrated  press  said  his 
presence  meant  Botswana  (popula- 
tion 810,000)  was  “declaring  war  on 
us”  (population  7.6  million).  Officials 
sneered  that  the  portly  66-year-old 
leader  had  left  “unconventionally," 
disguised  as  a “fat  old  woman.” 
Neighboring  Zambia,  his  pre-inde- 
pendence headquarters,  looked  the 
other  way.  The  railroad  crossing 
Zimbabwe  is  Zambia’s  trade  lifeline 
and  an  official  in  Lusaka  warned, 
“Nkomo  must  not  embroil  Zambia.” 
To  the  relief  of  both  Botswana  and 
Zambia,  Mr.  Nkomo  caught  a British 
Airways  flight  to  London  yesterday, 
arriving  in  Johannesburg  minutes  be- 
fore it  left. 

President  Robert  Mugabe’s  Gov- 
ernment shut  .the  offices  of  Mr. 
Nkomo’ s minority  party,  the  Zimba- 
bwe African  People’s  Union,  in  its 
home  base,  Matabeleland.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  blamed  the  Nkomo 
political  machine  for  the  deaths  of 
more  than  120  people  killed  by  army 
deserters  classed  as  “dissidents.”  It 
sent  in  the  army’s  North  Korean- 
trained  Fifth  Brigade  of  soldiers 
loyal  to  Mr.  Mugabe.  Hundreds,  per- 
haps a thousand,  of  Mr.  Nkomo’s 
Ndebele  tribespeople  have  been 
killed  since  January. 

Mr.  Nkomo  said  Government 
forces  searching  for  him  had  ran- 
sacked his  home  and  killed  his  driver. 
Sydney  Sekeraraayi,  the  President’s 
top  defense  aide,  admitted  that 
“some  people  get  quite  bruised  be- 
fore they  are  willing  to  cooperate." 
But  he  insisted  the  Government  had 
made  “strenuous  efforts”  to  protect 
unarmed  civilians. 

The  Nonaligned 
Spread  the  Blame 

Extending  hospitality  last  week  to 
leaders  of  101  countries  professing 
nonalignment,  India  garlanded  New 
Delhi  with  flowers  and  removed 
street  beggars  and  monkey  tamers. 
But  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi’s 
efforts  to  steer  the  organization  away 
from'  the  anti-American  tilt  favored 
by  her  predecessor  as  chairman, 
Cuba’s  Fidel  Castro,  met  only  partial 
success  in  a-  final  resolution  that 
stressed  the  third  world’s  urgent 
need  for  financial  help. 

On  other  matters,  the  document 
condemned  American  military  and 
political  support  of  Israel,  which  it 
said  should  be  brought  before  a “war 
crimes  tribunal.”  The  United  States 
was  also  accused  of  vitiating  ’’com- 
mitments” to  protect  Palestinian 
refugees  in  Lebanon  and  of  bringing 
an  "extraneous  issue”  — Cuban 
troops  in  Angola  — into  negotiations 
on  Namibian  independence.  More 
evenhanded  on  other  matters,  t be 
conference  told  both  Washington  and 
Moscow  to  keep  their  disputes  out  of 
Latin  America,  called  for  a ban  on 
use  and  production  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  criticized  plans  to  deploy 
thAiri  Without  naming  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Vietnam,  it  demanded 
withdrawal  of  foreign  forces  from  Af- 
ghanistan and  Cambotfia. 
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Barriers  to  Pope’s  Central  American  ‘Dialogue’ 


Their  Faith  in  Firepower 


By  ALAN  RIDING  ' 


MEXICO  CITY  — During  his  Central  American 
tour,  Pope  John  Paul  II  received  the  loudest  ova- 
tions when  he  gave  voice  to  the  plight  of  the  re- 
gion’s “silent  majority”  that  is  caught  in.  the 
crossfire  of  political  extremes.  The  Pope  said  an- 
swers must  be  found  not  through  violence  but 
through  dialogue  “without  outside  interference.” 

But  with  the  Pope's  call  for  peace  still  reverber- 
ating, the  region  last  week  braced  for  more  war. 
President  Reagan  re- 
quested $110  million  for 
military  aid  to  El  Salva- 
dor's Government,  bes- 
eiged  by  leftist  guerril- 
las who  now  seem  con- 
vinced that  victory  is  in 
sight.  And  as  Nicara- 
gua’s leftist  regime  was 
preparing  for  a pre- 
dicted coordinated  offen- 
sive by  exile  groups  by 


Sygma/Alain  Keler 

Guerrilla  fighter  In  El  Salvador. 


summer,  Daniel  Ortega  Saavedra,  the  Sandinist 
leader,  said  Nicaragua  reserved  the  right  to  ac- 
quire Soviet  MIG  jets.  If  the  offensive  happens, 
and  fails,  it  could  be  Nicaragua's  “Bay  of  Pigs,” 
reprising  the  1961  exile  invasion  that  hastened  the 
radicalization  of  the  Castro  regime  inCuba. 

If;  as  the  Pope  insisted,  dialogue  is  an  alterna- 
tive in  Central  America  and.  particularly  for  El 
Salvador  and  Nicaragua,  why  is  it  not  tested? 

Washington’s  resistance,  reiterated  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  last  week  in  his  opposition  to  negotia- 
tions “that  .would  distribute  power  among  armed 
groups  without  the  consent  of  the  people  of  El  Sal- 
vador,” can  be  traced  in  part  to  recent  events  in 
Nicaragua..  Before  the  July  1979  revolution,  in 
talks  with' the  United  States  and  governments  of 
the  region,  the  Nicaraguan  Sandinists  promised  to 
rjespect -political  pluralism  at  home  and  to  follow 
iionaiigned  policies  abroad.  Their  subsequent 
swing  to  the  left  undermined  the  credibility  of  dia- 
logue with  all  Marxists. 

Still,  many  leaders  with  strong  anti -Communist 
credentials  believe  that  negotiated  solutions  are. 
feasible.  During  his  eight-day  visit,  John  Paul  lost 
no  opportunity  to' warn. peasants,  Indians,  work- 
ers, priests  and  lay  preachers  against  the  tempta- 
tions of  Marxism.  Yet  he  repeatedly  called  for 
dialogue  in  societies  decimated  by  intolerance 
and  distrust.  Last  week,  Costa  Rica’s  President 
Luis  Alberto  Monge,  a firm  ally  of  the  United 
States  and  a strong  critic  of  the  Sandinists,  said  he 
had  invited  El  Salvador’s  warring  factions  to  San 
Jose  and  offered  to  mediate.  “For  the  good  of  the 
people  of  that  nation,  a peaceful  solution  to  the 
conflict  must  be  sought,”  Mr.  Monge  said.  Costa 
Rican  officials  said  the  non-Marxist  opposition 
leaders,  Guillermo  Manuel  Ungo  and  Ruben 
Zamora,  had  accepted  Mr.  Monge’s  offer  and  that 
El  Salvador’s  President  Alvaro  Magana  had  been 
informed.  Earlier  calls  by  the  gueirilla-led  coali- 
tion for  “unconditional  dialogue,”  however,  were, 
rejected  by  Mr.  Magana  and  the  Salvadoran 
Army  High  Command; 

Nearby  Latin  American  countries  have  urged 
negotiations  in  El  Salvador  and  also  between 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  where  many  anti-San- 
dinist  rebels  are  based.  Plans  are  afoot  for  Mexi- 


co, Venezuela,  Colombia,  Panama  and  the  Do- 
minican Republic  to  meet  in  Santo  Domingo  with 
' the  Central  American  Governments  of  El  Saiva- 
dor,  Nicaragua,  Honduras.  Gua““? 

Rica  to  try  to  reduce  tensions.  The  United  States 
has  not  been  invited  to  the  meeting  but  Mr.  Rea- 
gan said,  “We  wish  it  well.” 

Hopes  for  dialogue  seem  trapped  in  the  conflict- 
ing visions  held  by  Washington  and  many  regional 
governments.  The  Administration  views  the  area 
through  the  prism  of  a broader  East-West  power 
struggle  in  which  United  States  national  security 
is  threatened.  But  the  regional  countries  hope  for 
Latin  American  solutions  to  Latin  American  prob- 
lems. Mexico,  Venezuela  and  Colombia  now  seem 
' willing  to  share  responsibility  for  stability,  but 
Washington  apparently  doubts  they  could  provide 
the  guarantees  it  finds  necessary  against  the 
threats  it  perceives  to  its  security  interests.  The 
“effort  to  stop  the  advance  of  Communism,  in 
Mr!  Reagan’s  phrase,  is  a task  Washington  seems 
■ unwilling  to  entrust  to  others. 

Nicaragua’s  Sandinist  rulers  have  also  rejected 
dialogue— with  rightist  exile  groups  in  Honduras 
and  also  with  followers  of  the  former  Sandinist 
commander,  Eden  Pastora  Gomez,  now  in  Costa 
Rica.  The  Sandinists  offer  to  talk  only  with  Wash- 
ington and  the  Honduran  Government.  At  home, 
they  have  dismissed  repeated  efforts  by  opposi- 
tion leaders  to  get  .rid  of  press  censorship  and 
other  controls  on  political  freedoms,  arguing  that 
the  restrictions  are  required  to  defend  the  revolu- 
tion against  United  States  “aggression.” 

The  United  States-backed  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment and  the  Cuban-backed  Nicaraguan  regime 
both  seem  to  feel  that  acceptance  of  dialogue 
would  imply  a questioning  of  their  legitimacy  that 
would  lead  to  erosion  of  their  power  base.  Con- 
versely, Salvadoran  rebels  and  Nicaraguan  exiles 
argue  that,  in  the  absence  of  negotiations,  they 
have  no  choice  but  to  continue  fighting. 

Frustrated  officials  in  Mexico.  Venezuela  and 
other  nearby  countries  watch  in  alarm,  fearing 
that  without  even  an  attempt  at  negotiations.  Cen- 
tral America  may  be  advancing  toward  more 
bloodshed  and  less  stability.  Few  officials  in  the 
region  believe  that  El  Salvador  or  Nicaragua  can 
resolve  their  political  difficulties  through  in- 
creased military  buildups.  Pope  John  Paul  spoke 
for  millions  in  the  region  last  week  in  calling  for 
an  end  to  violence,  but  his  message  did  not  seem 
to  persuade  the  ruling  factions  of  left  and  right 
and  their  backers  in  Havana  and  Washington. 
Calling  for  increased  military  aid.  12  hours  after 
the  Pontiff  returned  to  Rome,  President  Reagan 
said  Central  America  countries  were  undergoing 
the  gravest  crisis  in  their  history.  “The  problem,” 
he  said,  “is  that  an  aggressive  minority  has 
thrown  in  its  lot  with  the  Communists,  looking  to 
the  Soviets  and  their  Cuban  henchmen  to  help 
them  pursue  political  change  through  violence. 
Nicaragua  has  become  their  base.  ” 


Washington  Increases  Use  of  Overseas  Military  Maneuvers 


It’s  a rare  day  when  the  United  States  military 
isn’t  on  the  march  somewhere  in  the  world. 

In  South  Korea,  the  first  shots  were  to  be  fired 
today  in  Team  Spirit  83,  a month-long  war  game 
worthy  of  Hollywood.  The  cast  includes  nearly 

70.000  American  military  personnel,  three  dozen 
Navy  ships  and  118,000  Republic  of  Korea  troops. 
Meanwhile,  a force  that  will  grow  to  include  36 
warships,  among  them  three  aircraft  carriers, 
began  assembling  last  week  in  the  Caribbean. 
British  and  Dutch  frigates  are  due  to  join  in  three 
weeks  of  training  maneuvers,  the  most  extensive 
held  in  the  area  in  years. 

In  recent  weeks,  Central  America  has  been  a 
focus  of  American  military  activity  as  well.  The 
Administration  is  considering  increasing  the 
number  of  uniformed  advisers  in  El  Salvador;  on 
Friday,  Pentagon  officials  disclosed  that  an  Air 
Force-operated  radar  station  was  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Honduras  to  help  track  Nicaraguan  gun 
runners.  In  early  February,  American  sailors, 
soldiers  and  airmen  participated  in  week-long 
maneuvers  in  Honduras.  At  times  the  action 
ranged  within  a dozen  miles  of  the  frontier  with 
Nicaragua,  which  the  Administration  regards  as 
the  Marxist  scourge  of  the  region.  Later  in  the 
month,  the  mock  battlefield  shifted  southward; 

9.000  American  troops  and  Panamanian  national 
guardsmen  practiced  defending  the  Panama 
Canal. 

A primary  purpose  of  the  60  or  so  maneuvers 
the  United  States  conducts  every  year  with  for- 
eign countries  is  training.  Pentagon  officials  say; 
a fighting  force  needs  to  practice  fighting,  to  see 
how  well  its  tanks  and  helicopters  and  rifles  hold 
up  under  concentrated  use  and  abuse.  But  the  fre- 
quently controversial  exercises  and  more  spon- 
taneous displays  of  might  also  seem  designed  to 
demonstrate  that  Washington  is  both  trustworthy 
and  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

When  Diplomacy  Falls 

“The  military  has  always  been  a very  impor- 
tant element  of  our  foreign  policy;  that  didn't 
start  with  Ronald  Reagan,”  says  Representative 
William  S.  Broomfield,  senior  Republican  an  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  “When  you 
have  a problem  with  a country  like  Libya,  conven- 
tional diplomacy  just  doesn't  work.” 

Washington’s  friends,  however,  don't  always 
appreciate  the  trouble  that’s  been  gone  to — or  the 
risks  taken  — on  their  behalf.  Last  month,  near 
the  conclusion  of  Big  Pine,  the  maneuvers  held  in  , 
Honduras,  Honduran  officers  and  civilian  leaders 
complained  bitterly,  that  the  exercise  had  done  lit 
tie  more  than  underscore  their  country's  depend- 
ence on  the  United  States.  In  1981,  after  two  Navy 
F-14  fighters  shot  down  two  Libyan  planes,  sev- 
eral conservative,  nominally  pro-American  Mid- 
dle Eastern  countries  accused  the  Administration 
of  pursuing  “cowboy  diplomacy.” 

Similar  criticisms  are  often  heard  in- Washing- 
ton. As  Big  Pine  was  starting,  75  Congressman 
sent  a letter  of  protest  to  the  White  Bouse.  “Big 
Pine  was  irot  a particularly  wise  way  of  bolstering 
our  ties  with  the  Hondurans,”  says  Representa- 
tive Michael  D.  Barnes,  the  Maryland  Democrat  - 
who  heads  the  subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs.  “The  exercise  had  to  have  strengthened 
the  hand  of  the  Sandinist  regime  in  Nicaragua.” 

There’s  nothing  new,  of  course,  about  showing 
the  flag.  ’’It’s  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  diploma- 
cy,” says  Robert  G.  Neumann,  a former  ambas- 
sador to  Afghanistan,  Morocco  and  Saudi  Arabia 
who  is  now  with  the  Georgetown  Center  for  Strate- 
gic and  International  Studies.  “And  you  can  make 
adjustments  for  the  impact  you  want  to  make.” . ' 
A post-Vietnam  lull  In  such  displays  ended  (for-  ' 
mg. the  Carter  Administration,  when  the  Soviet 
Union  Invaded  Afghanistan.  Since  Mr.  Reagambe- 
caxne.  Commander-In-Chief,  authorities  say,,  the 
assertive  uses  of  American  warships,  fighter 
planes  and  infantrymen  have  accelerated. 
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Honduran  soldiers  Ut  the  ground  running  during  military  exercises  with  U,S.  troops  last  month. 


. In  the  fall  of  1981,  not  long  after 'the  assassina- 
tion of  Egyptian  President  Anwar  el-Sadat,  Bright 
Star,  a rapid  deployment  force  exercise,  was . 
quickly  expanded.  Altogether-;  6,500  Americans 
took  part;  one  of  the  largest  concentrations'  of 
United  States  . fighting  men  seen  in  the.  Middle 
East  since  World  War  IL  . : . 

In  addition  to  the  overseas  maneuvers,  which 
are  sometimes  months  in  the  planning,  observers - 
' have  noted  mare  then  a dozen  occasions  when  the. ! 
Reagan  Administration  has  used  the  military  to  . 
make  a fast  point.  A Green  Beret  unit  was  air- 
lifted to  Liberia  in  April  1981,  for  example,  to  help  - 
commemorate  the  first  anniversary  of  President 
. Samuel  K.  Doe's  coup.  and  to  help  keep  his'ene-- 
mies  at  bay.  Last  month,  in  response  to  what -the-  ' 
Reagan  Administration  saidwere  Libya's  designs 
on  the  Sudan,  the  aircraft  carrier  Nimitz  was  dis^ 


patched  to  patrol  the  waters  off  North  Africa  and 
four  Awacs  electronic  sorvefilance  " airplanes 
were  hurriedly  flown  to  Egypt  for  what  was  first 
described  as  a training  exercise. 

Many  of  the  navalfdisplays  have  taken  place  in 
the  Mediterranean:  A few  months  after  the  dqwn- 
ing  of  the  Libyan  fighters  over  the  Gulf  of  Sidra, 
an  area  Tripoli  claims  as  territorial  waters*  two 
American  destroyers  sailed  without  incident 
through  disputed  waters  off  the  coa^t  of  Albania. 

Tha.pace  of  American  flag«howing  seems  un- 
ltoy  to.  ease.  For.  one  thing,  many  analysts  be- 
lteve,  the  emphasis  the  Administration  has  given 
to  beefing  up  themaned- forces  will  probably  in- 
cn&ase  the  llkelihoodbf  the  Pentagon's  being 
called  into  play.  “ We're  not  going  to  spend  all  this 
money  on  the  military  and  then,  keep  it  parked  in 
the  garage,”  a private  defense  expert  said. 
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Waging  a Trade  War  Over  Data 


Prospects 


The  Rush  to  Service 

senriMiSifrt^^  Jrora  manufacturing  toward 
may  he  225ncs  haibeen  weII-documenied.  But  nowit 
Goldmatf^i  g °P'  T°  measure  amount  of  shift, 

gEEJS??  ^omists  Gary  M.  Wenglowsld  and 
SSESSSi l00ked  at  how  much  each  industry  con- 
2™** 1116  Si"®*,  and  how  much  that  had 
the  1950‘ The  fr°m  to  1981  showed 

movement.  and  many  people  expect  the 
fts  hi  years  ahead  to  be  more  pronounced  still. 

' tween  um!!!3  15? the  largest  Proportional  growth  be* 
tween  1976  and  1981  was  real  estate.  It  went  from  7.8  per- 
cent of  national  income  to  9.2  percent.  The  area  that 

sn rank  the  most  In  recent  years  was  durable  goods 

in  fel1 10  14-3  Percent  of  national  income 

UU981.  from  15.3  percent  in  1976.  Retail  trade,  state  and 
Shipment  and  manufacturing  of  nondurable 
goods  also  fell  significantly  as  a share  of  the  economy. 

Indexing  Without  Inflation 

. soaring  inflation,  automatic  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments became  a common  fixture  in  wage  contracts. 
Cntics  said  this  practice,  known  as  indexing,  pushed 
wages  higher  than  justified  by  the  increases  in  worker 
productivity,  leading  to  fewer  jobs  and  higher  inflation. 

Now  there  are  suggestions  that  indexing  would  not 
hurt  if  wages  were  tied  to  something  other  than  the  com- 
monly used  Consumer  Price  Index.  At  a recent  econo m-  ■ 
ics  symposium  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  sev- 
eral participants  proposed  linking  wages  to  the  G.N.P. 
deflator  or  the  national  income  deflator,  The  goal  is  to 
allow  workers  to  benefit  from  increases  in  productivity 
and  output  but  not  to  give  them  wage  increases  when  the 
general  price  level  is  pushed  up  by  rising  import  prices 
or  tax  increases. 

“Indexing  by  itself  is  not  a surrender  to  inflation,  as  it 
is  believed  in  Washington,"  said  Albert  Ando,  an  eco- 
nomics professor  at  the  university.  “It  can  get  you  in  big 
trouble  if  something  is  indexed  in  the  wrong  way.  But  if 
used  properly,  it  becomes  automatically  possible  for 
everyone  to  share  equitably  in  wage  increases  and  in  the . 
consequences  of  an  oil  price  shock." 


Happy  Days  on  Wall  Street 


Things  have  been  going  well  on  Walt  Street.  The  stock 
market,  despite  last  week’s  minor  setback,  has  been 
surging.  Trading  volume  has  been  good.  The  number  of 
new  securities  issues  has  been  running  at  record  highs. 

All  of  this  should  add  up  to  a 


Profits  In  the  I 
Securities 
Industry 


marvelous  quarter  for  the 
securities  industry,  follow- 
ing a record  year  last  year. 
And  if  business  continues 
good,  1983  could  be  a new 
high,  too. 

> - “Everythingisboom^., 
mg,"  said  industry  analyst 
Perrin  Long  of  Upper  Ana- 
lytical Services  Inc.  He  is 
predicting  pretax  earnings 
of  $3;75  billion  in  1983  for 
New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Arms  doing  business  with 
the  public,  up  from  (3  bil- 
lion last  year.  Mr.  Long 


Source.  uopeMnBfyricafSwwcM  inc  warns,' however,  that  this  is 
no  guarantee  of  stunning  profit  margins.  Despite  last 
year’s  record  earnings,  for  example,  profit  margins 
were  below  those  in  1976,  "It  is  takmgincreased levels  of 
business  to  gel  the  same  profits,”  he  said. 


Money  Supply  Knee-Jerks 


Some  claim  the  markets  overreact  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve’s weekly  money  supply  reports.  Higher- thap-an- 
ticipated  figures,  forexample,  usually  send  rates  up 
within  a matter  of  hours.-  But  a recent  study  concluded 
that  perhaps  investors  do  not  react  enough. 

"Our  evidence  showed  that,  when  the  money  supply 
figures  were  SI  billion  greater  than  expected^  rates  on 
three-month  Treasury  bills  jumped  10-basis  points  over 
the  next  24  hours,”  said  Robert  J.  Schiller,  a professor  of 
economics  at  Yale  University,  who  conducted  the  study 
with  two  of  his  graduate  students.  But  based  on  how 
much  bill  rates  rose  during  the  next  several  months,  the 
researchers  concluded  that  if  the  markets,  operated  as 
efficiently  as  some  economists  suggest— ; reacting  im- 
mediately.and  completely  to  new  information  — the 
rates  should  have  jumped  as  much  as  36  basis  points.  (A 
basis  point  is  one-hundredth  of  a percentage  point.)  Mr. 
Schiller  cautioned,  hdwever,  that  the  statistical  results  - 

were  not  entirely  conclusive. 


New  barriers  to  the 

flow  of  information 
are  on  the  rise  and 
business  is  worried. 


By  DAVID  E.  SANGER 


EACH  day,  from  offices  and  construc- 
tion sites  in  100  countries,  employ- 
ees of  Dresser  Industries  tap  into 
the  company’s  central  computers  in  the 
United  States.  Through  a complex  net- 
work of  .terminals  and  satellites,  the  data 
base  spews  forth  a torrent  of  up-to-the- 
minute  design  information,  financial 
data,  personnel  files  and  inventory  list- 
ings — all  crucial  to  operations  of  the 
giant  oil  and  gas  equipment  maker. 

But  for  a few  weeks  of  corporate  agony 
last  August,  President  Reagan  cut  Dress- 
er's ■ computer  lifeline.  To  enforce  his 
sanctions  against  companies  building  the 
Soviet  Union’s  trans-Siberian  pipeline 
across  Western  Europe,  Mr.  Reagan  or- 
dered the  Dallas-based  company  to  end 
all  technical  communications  with  its 
French  subsidiary,  which  was  manufac- 
turing compressors  for  the  project. 

“We  had  no  choice,"  recalled  Edward 
R.  Luter,  senior  vice  president  for  fi- 
nance-“Somebody  in  Pittsburgh,”  where 
Dresser’s  data  base  was  then  situated, 
“flipped  the  switch,  and  suddenly  Dress- 
er-France was  cut  off.”  Almost  immedi- 
ately. an  Australian  company  terminated 
a $3  million  order  with  Dresser-France, 
realizing  that  without  access  to  the  cen- 
tral data  base  the  company  was  virtually 
paralyzed. 

What  happened  to  Dresser-France  so 
dramatically  is  happening  slowly  and 
subtly  in  a host  of  other  nations,  such  as 
West  Germany;  Brazil,  Canada,  Japan 
and  France.  Governments,  worried 
about  recession  and  concerned  about 
prospects  of  weak  growth,  are  placing  in- 
creasing restrictions  on  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  and  essential  elements  of  inter- 
national business —the  rapid  transfer  of 
computerized  information  across  na- 
tional borders. 

In  some  instances,  like  Dresser  Indus- 
tries, government  interference  has  been  * 
“f3=°*Specifftr  amfrshort-Hved^^ut^  m%an  irr-  ■ 
creasing  number  of  cases,  government 
intrusion  in  the  free  flow  of  information  is 
systematic  and  part  of  what  many 
American  companies  have  come  to  see  as 
a worrisome  expansion  of  protectionism. 
Examples  abound : 

In  an  effort  to  spur  its  own  data  pro- 
cessing industry  and  create  new  jobs, 
Brazil  recently  refused  to  permit  Inter- 
national Business  Machines  and  other 
American-based  companies  operating 
there  to  hook  into  international  data 
bases  by  satellite.  The  companies  have 
been  forced  to  build  duplicate  facilities  in 
Brazil  and  to  use  local  labor. 

Canada  in  recent  years  has  put  restric- 
tions on  the  common  banking  practice  of 
sending  daily  records  by  satellite  to  com- 
puters in  London  or  New  York,  where 
they  are  processed  and  returned  by  the  • 
opening  of  business  the  next  day.  At  least 
some  of  the  processing  now  must  be  done 
in  Canada. 

France  is  trying  to  find  a way  to  tax 
computer  programs,  which  many  fear 
may  be  the  first  step  in  a broader  effort  to 
place  a tariff  value  on  information  chan- 
neled by  computer,  which  could  lead  to  a 
nightmare  for  international  trade. 

Such  American  concerns  about  data  re- 
‘ strictioris  are  viewed  by  many  abroad  as 
sour  grapes.  Said  one  international  eco- 
nomics official:  "From  a European  per-  . 
spective,  it’s  not  free  flow  the  Americans 
want,  it's  a free-for-all  flow  — and  may 
the  biggest  one  win.” 


Restrictions  on  the  flow  of  information  across  borders 
take  many  forms.  Some  protect  the  privacy  of  citizens  and 
have  posed  few  problems  for  corporations.  Others." 
however,  appear  designed  to  protect  local  industry  at  the 
expense  of  multinational  corporations.  What  follows  are 
key  restrictions  in  four  countries: 


West  Germany:  The  Government  requires  significant 
local  processing  of  all  data  transmitted  over  a combination 
of  special  private  lines  and  public  telephone  facilities.  The 
effect  is  to  prevent  companies  from  the  substantial ' 
savings  possible  through  sharing  private  data 
transmission  lines.  Rates  on  private  lines  will  also  rise  by 
about  600  percent  by  1 988. 


Canaria:  A 1 980  banking  act  prevents  the  processing  of 
bank  transactions  outside  of  Canadian  boundaries  unless 
some  processing  is  also  conducted  domestically. 
Transmitting  financial  data  outside  of  the  country  or 
subsequent  manipulation  of  that  data  requires 
Government  approval. 


Brazil:  Corporations  are  required  to  maintain  copies  of 
most  computer  data  bases  inside  Brazil,  rather  than 
hooking  up  to  existing  data  bases  outside  the  country. 
Most  offshore  processing  of  Brazilian  data  is  prohibited. 
Whenever  possible,  companies  must  purchase  Brazilian 
equipment  and  software. 


Franca:  While  no  explicit  restrictions  are  in  effect,  France 
has  led  efforts  to  impose  duties  and  value-added  taxes  on 
imported  computer  software.  A report  issued  by  a French 
ministry  several  years  ago  suggested  the  need  to  assess 
information  according  to  its  intrinsic  value,  although  the 
future  of  that  proposal  is  in  doubt. 


For  companies  long  accustomed  to 
moving  information  at  wiil,  and  at. mini- 
mum cost,  such  initiatives  have  come  as 
a shock.  Their  response  is  to  brace  for 
battle  and  to  send  their  lobbyists  scurry- 
ing about  Washington  to  alert  legislators 
to  the  dangers  and  to  explore  the  possibil- 
ity of  countermeasures. 

“We  are  on  the  verge  of  an  information 
war,"  said  Hugh  P.  Donaghue,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Control  Data  Corporation,  not- 
ing the  sharp  upturn  in  the  number  of  ex- 
ecutives and  lobbyists  from  major 
American  corporations  — like  Citicorp, 
Chase  Manhattan,  Sperry  Rand  and  Uni- 
vac  — who  now  attend  regular  State  De- 
partment meetings  on  what  has  become 
known  as  the  problem  of  “trans-border 
data  flows." 

For  many  of  these  executives,  the  prob-' 
lem  is  stunningly  new.  When  information 
restrictions  first  began  to  appear  in  Eu- 
rope during  the  1970's,  American  busi- 
nessmen generally  brushed  the  matter. . 
aside.  Europeans  d&qpftBrq^argely  con- 
cerned with  guaranteeing  the  privacy  of 
their  citizens,  whose  vital  statistics  were 
being  stored  by  the  multinationals  in  data 
bases  in  foreign  nations.and  bound  by  for- 
eign statutes.  Such  worries  have  been  re- 
solved, at  least  temporarily,  by  actions 
taken  by  the  Paris-based  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment. 

Now  the  concern  in  Europe  and  the 
third  world  has  turned  from  privacy  to 
jobs,  and  the  debate  has  become  nastier. 
Like  the  Atari  Democrats  in  the  United 
States  Congress,  foreign  governments 
are  increasingly  pinning  their  hopes  for 
economic  growth  on  the  development  of 
high  technology  and  information-based 
industries.  Since  the  United  Stares  is  the 
major  force  in  this  business  — account- 
ing for  about  80  percent  of  all  the  data 
processing  performed  worldwide  — 
American-based  multinationals  have  be- 
come the  targets  of  the  new  protection- 
ism. 

"They  understand  that  in  this  age,  . 
along  with  the  transmission  of  informa- 
tion goes  a migration  of  jobs,"  says  Ar- 
thur A.  Bushkin.  president  of  Telemaiion 
Associates,  which  provides  advice  on  in- 
formation strategies  to  multinationals 
and  foreign  governments  alike. 

Thus,  the  transmission  of  information 
has  become  for  many  governments  a 
commodity  of  sorts  — not  merely  a tool 
necessary  for  conducting  business  in 


modern  times.  Information  transmission 
creates  jobs  and  it  can  be  used  to  gener- 
ate tax  revenues  as  it  crosses  borders. 

There  are,  of  course,  still  skeptics  in 
the  business  world  who  think  the  mount- 
ing concern  over  data  protection  laws  is 
alarmist.  They  concede  that  some  for- 
eign countries  have  raised  the  cost  of 
doing  business  abroad  by  data  restraints, 
but  they  think  these  actions  are  a minor 
problem  for  the  multinationals. 

And  on  the  part  of  governments,  there 
seems  to  be  an  increasing  realization  that 
the  issue  is  immensely  complicated  and 
the  villainy  often  unclear.  "People  are 
trying  to  understand  what  is  being  talked 
about  instead  of  responding  with  a lot  of 
knee-jerk  reactions,”  said  Peter  Robin- 
son, chairman  of  the  O.E.C.D.’s  policy 
group  on  information  flow  issues. 

Mr.  Donaghue  responds  that  if  the 
United  States  fails  to  act  against  data  re- 
straints abroad,  the  problem  will  worsen. 
Last  week  the  commerce -Depa ftmertt  ’ s - 


mat  ion  'A'dirfurtLslfatlohj'  pr&W&Ely'cfiti-*' 
cized  by  several  American  multination- 
als for  ignoring  the  problem,  agreed  with 
Mr.  Donaghue.  It  issued  die  strongest 
American  statement  on  the  issue  to  date. 

In  a 300-page  report  to  the  Senate,  the 
agency  warned  that  emerging  restric- 
tions on  the  transfer  of  information  are 
eroding  the  American  position  in  tele- 
communications and  high-technology 
markets,  with  potentially  "catastrophic” 
effects  over  the  long  term  to  the  econ- 
omy. Discussing  the  need  for  a strong  na- 
tional information  policy,  the  report  also 
called  for  a truce  in  the  long-standing  turf 
battle  among  more  than  two  dozen  Fed- 
eral agencies  currently  making  Ameri- 
can communications  policy. 

But,  at  a time  when  European  efforts 
are  highly  coordinated  through  state-run 
Post,  Telephone  and  Telegraph  services, 
known  as  P.T.T.’s  , the  United  States  is 
moving  toward  deregulation  of  its  com- 
munications industry  .makeing  competi- 
tion with  Europe  all  the  more  difficult. 

While  the  United  States  remains  an  ad- 
vocate of  free  information  flows,  it  has,  in 
fact,  already  used  information  as  a po- 
tent trade  weapon  itself  — and  not  only  in 
last  summer's  initiative  against  Dresser 
■Industries.  Recent  restrictions  on  the  dis- 
semination of  .the  Canadian  Film  Board's 
movies  about  , acid  rain  and  about  the 
medical  effects  of  nuclear  war  have 
brought  discomfort  to  Commerce  De- 


partment bureaucrats  preaching  the  vir- 
tues of  free  information  flows. 

“I  don't  look  forward  to  talking  to  my 
European  friends,”  lamented  one  Com- 
- merce  Department  official,  who  was 
headed  for  Paris  last  week  for  an  interna- 
tional review  of  compliance  with  the 
O.E.C.D.'Sguidelines. . 

Those  guidelines,  passed  in  1980,  were 
the  first  restrictions  on  data  flows  over 
borders  in  the  computer  age.  The  rules 
prevent  the  transmission  of  personal  in- 
formation to  any  jurisdiction  that  fails  to 
protect  it  against  unauthorized  use. 
About  180  major  American  companies 
have  agreed  to  comply  voluntarily,  and 
so  far  there  have  been  few  complaints 
. with  the  system. 

The  privacy  issue,  however,  is  not 
dead.  Stricter  guidelines  have  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Council  of  Europe,  although 
they  have  not  yet  been  ratified. 

But  now  the  economic  issue  is  emerg- 
ing as  a more  important  information- 
flow  question  — and  a more  prickly  one 
for  the  nations  involved.  The  first  salvo 
was  fired  by  Brazil.  Last  year  it  became 
the  first  nation  to  file  a case  study  of  its 
information  and  telecommunications 
policies  with  the  United  Nations  Center 
on  Transnational  Corporations,  and  the 
document  was  considered  a beacon  for 
other  third-world  nations. 

The  paper  defended  laws  requiring- 
corapanies  in  Brazil  to  buy  Brazilian 
equipment  and  build  data  bases  with 
local  labor.  Another  constraint  was 
added  in  December,  requiring  such  com- 
panies to  use  Brazilian  software  if  it  is 
“similar”  to  software  available  else- 
where. 

The  report,  highly  praised  even  by 
those  who  disagree  with  the  argument, 
also  contained  hints  that  a passion  for  na- 
tional sovereignly  lay  behind  the  Brazil- - 
ian  move.  “Since  information  resources 
are  considered  to  be  crucial  for  decision- 
making and  major  sources  of  economic 
and  political  power,"  the  Brazilians 
wrote,  “their  location  and  use  are  of 
great  importance." 

To  prevent  the  Brazilian  restrictions 
from  spreading  to  other  countries,  both 
government  and  business  officials  here 
agree  that  the  United  States  must  make  a 
strong  response  to  them.  But  there  is  ap- 
parently little  confidence  that  the  Admin- 
istration is  up  to  the  job. 

The  International  Organizations  Moni- 
toring Service,  a Washington-based 
watchdog  for  multinationals,  reported  re- 
cently that  businessmen  meeting  at  the 
State  Department  expressed  deep  con- 
cern that  the  Administration  does  not  see 
the  issue  as  a "high  priority”  and  may 
“do  more  harm  than  good”  with  an 
Inadequate  defense  of  the  American  posi- 
tion. 

Even  if  the  Government  were  to  make" 
the  issue  a top  priority,  it  is  not  easy  to  es- 
tablish that  every  restriction  on  data  flow 
is  motivated  by  protectionism.  For  ex- 
ample, many  countries  have  developed 
communications  standards  that  are  not 
compatible  with  American-made  equip- 
ment, arguing  that  American  standards 
are  not  necessarily  the  best. 

Other  restrictions  arise  from  what 
some  American  trade  officials  acknowl- 
edge are  legitimate  efforts  to  finance  ex-- 
pensive  local  telecommunications  net- 
works. 


In  West  Germany,  for  example,  the 
P.T.T.  is  raising  rates  for  transmission  of 
data  on  private-leased  lines,  the  sort  that 
multinationals  and  major  domestic  com- 
panies use  to  transmit  data.  Despite  cries 
of  protectionism,  Germany  defends  the 
change  as  an  effort  to  bring  private  line 
rates  into  uniformity  with  the  the  vol- 
ume-sensitive rates  charged  on  the  pub- 
lic facilities  used  by  smaller  concerns. 
Still,  anything  that  impedes  the  use  of 
private  lines  raises  fears  among  multina- 
tionals.. The  use  of  government-owned 
networks  invites  government  scrutiny  of 
information,  they  say. 

Worries  over  government  interference 
with  examination  of  content  is  aiso  a key 
issue  in  France,  which  four  years  ago  be- 
came the  first  major  industrial  nation  to 
suggest  that  information  might  be  taxed 
according  to  its  intrinsic  value.  Until 
now,  information  duties  have  been  based 
on  the  medium,  not  the  message. . 


WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 


A Bruised  OPEC  Battles  in  Britain 


A fragmented  OPEC  again  failed  to 
agree  on  price  cuts  and  production 
quotas..  After  a second  jyeeklong 
round  of  talks  in  London,  the  Iranians 
were  bickering  with . the  Saudis  who 
were  bickering  with  the;  Nigerians 
who  were  bickering  with  everyone. 

. But  they  seemetfto  be  heading'  toward 
an  “understanding”-  to  knock  down 
-prices  by  $5  a barrel,  to  $29..  Most  ana- 
lysts seemed  confident  die  price 
would  fall  even  further,  giving,  recesr 
sion-weary f consumers'  what  econo- 
mists said  would  be  tantamount  to  one 
swift  and  gi&nt  tax  cut..  . 


Tftat'c  tax  crit  that  Paul  Vofcker 
would  like  to  offset  The  Fed  chair-  , 
mail"  warned  a House  panel.,  that 
Sharply  lower  oil  prices  could  subvert 
conservation  efforts,  reduce  explore-  • 
tion  by  oil  companies  and  ultimately 
lead  to  higher  oil  prices.  He  said- that  a 
new  tax  on  crude  oil,  a proposal  that  . 
bas  split  the  Administration  .and  that . 
Cwigressional  Democrats  oppose, 
vould  lessen  theseeconomic  shocks—: 
not  to  mention  what  such  a tax  would 
do  to  reducfethe  Federalbudgetgap.  . 

Reining  In  the  money  supply  is  also 
on  Paul  Vofcker's  agenda.  Over  the 
past  few  months  *41  has  been  clioib- 
Se  at  a rate  of  11  percent,  and  Mr. 
yScker  told  Congress  that  this  pacef 
“has  been  hi^ier  ttonl^hink.  is  co^ 
Datable”  with  falling  inflation.  Those 
sSnaite  sent  interest  rates  up  and 


provided  a different  sigryti  — that  the 
recovery  might  not  be  as  strong  as  ex- 
pected. The  drop  was  a small  four- 
tenths  of  I percent,  but  was  the  third 
straight  month  of  reduced  retail 
spending.  Citibank,  in  its  Economic 
Week  newsletter,  said  final  sales  to 
consumers  were  “critical  to  the  ulti- 
mate tenor  of  recovery”  and  that  all 
indications  were  consumer  buying 
was  still  not  vigorous  enough  to  fit  into 
the  "boom  category.  ’’ 


Martin  Feldstein  also  warned  that  a 
robust  recovery  might  not  be  in  the 
making.  The  President's  chief  eco- 
nomic adviser  is  concerned  that  there 
could  be  a “psychological  flip-flop'*  if 
other  February  numbers  — following 
the  retail  sales  figures — show  a more 
subdued  economic  performance  than 
expected  after  January's  3.6  percent 
gain  in  the  nation's  leading  indicators. 


United  pries  laKnutiflui 


Mana  Saeed  al  Otaiba  of 
the  United;  Arab;  Emirates, 
a weary  OPEC  minister. 


stock  prides  down  as  investors  feared 
that  the  Fed  v-  always  on  the  lookout 
for  inflationary,  signals  — would  be 
less  likely  to  ease  credit  conditions 
from  now  an. 


, Business,  itself,  remains  cautious. 
The  Commerce  Department  said  cor- 
porate^. America  plans  to  increase 
capital  spending  in  the  second  half  of 
.1983,.  but  that  total  outlays,  on  plant 
and  equipment  for  the  entire  year 
would  still  drop  3.8  percent,  adjusted 
for  inflation,  after  a decline  of  5.5  per- 
cent last  year.  That’s  bad  news  for  a 
White.House  still  waiting  for  business 
to  getthe  supply-side  boom  going. 


week's  heavy  slate  of  Government 
debt  issues  and  stunned  by  Moody's 
■ decision  to  lower  A.T.  & T.'s  debt  rat- 
ing, pushed  interest  rates  substan- 
tially higher.  The  Dow  Jones  average 
suffered  two  big  one-day  declines  as 
Wall  Street  seemed  less  sure  of  itself, 
less  sure  of  the  Fed  and  less  sure  of 
the  economic  outlook.  The  Dow  finally 
dosed  at  1,117.74,  down  23.22  points. 

Movers  and  Shakers:  Harold  Ge- 
neen,  the  merger  maker  who  built 
. I.T.T.  into  what  it  is  today,  is  leaving 
the  conglomerate's  board  after  25 
years.  David  Judelson,  passed  over  as 
Charles  Bluhdom’s  successor  at  Gulf 

& Western,  resigned  as  president  and 
chief  operating  officer. 

West  Germany’s  stock  market  — 
and  its  currency — soared  after  Chan- 
cellor Helmut  Kohl’s  election  victory. 
The  Commerzbank  index  registered 
its  sharpest  one-day  gain  in  22  years 
as  it  moved  up  to  its  highest  level 
since  1978.  The  mark's  strength  put 
further  pressure  on  the  failing  French ' 
franc,  which  seems  headed  for  its 
third  devaluation  since  Francois  Mit-_ 
terrand’s  Socialists  took  power — per- 
haps as  soon,  as  next  week. 


A February  decflne  to  retail  sales 


Stock  and  bond  prices  fell.  The 
credit  markets,  nervous  about  next 


For  Bechtel,  the  game  Is  over.  The 
engineering  company  plans  to  sell  its 
majority  stake  in  Dillon  Read  — pur- 
chased during  the  Wall  Street  take- 
over  wave  sparked  by  Prudential — to 
the  firm’s  managing  directors  for  an 
undisclosed  amount. 


The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  MARCH  11, 1983  * 

(Consolidated) 

Company  Sales  Law  Nel  Chng 

ATT .....7,460,100  66ft  + ft 

John  Jn 5,197,600  46  -2 

Natom 5.160,900  15%  - '1% 

Exxon 4,743,700  31  + ft 

Crticrp 4,543,900  39V  - 2 ft 

Supr  Oil  4,080,900  35ft  +1% 

Pepsi  Co 3,682,600  34ft  - 2ft 

Kmart 3,569,700  30 ft  + 1ft 

IBM 3,521,900  100%.  - 1ft 

Sears 2,B32;800  35ft  + ft 

IntTT 2,564.100  35  - 1ft 

GMot 2,516,900  59ft  2 ■ 

Mobil 2,364,500  28%  - % 

All  Rich 2,303,600  41V,  + 1ft 

Goodyr. .....2,301,500  30  - 1ft 


Standard  & Poor's 


400  Indust .... 

173.8 

168.2 

169.7 

-2.50 

20  Transp 

27.0 

26.1 

26  3 

-0.45 

40  Utils 

63.7 

61  8 

62  1 

-1.12 

40  Financial  . 

18.9 

18.1 

18.2 

-0  59 

500  Stocks... 

15-i  9 

'149  9 

151  2 

-2  43 

Dow  Jones 

30  Indust 

.11496 

1107.3 

1117  7 -23  22 

20  Transp'. 

.514.1 

497  0 

503.3  - 7.78 

15  Utils 

.1304 

126  2 

126.9  - 2.31 

65  Comb 

.454.9 

439  3 

443  3 - 8 34 

The  American  Slock  Exchange 

MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  MARCH  11, 1983 
(Consolidated) 


MARKET  DIARY 


Last 

Week 


Prev 

Week 


Advances  913 

Declines 1,052 

Total  Issues 2,183 

New  Highs 518 

Newtows 13 


1,548 

466 

2,173 

654 

14 


Last 

Week 


Year 
To  Date 


VOLUME 

(4  PM  New  York  Ciose) 

Total  Sales 410,369,670  4,305,349,309 

Seme  Per.  1982  ..  305,297,020  2,574,830,583 


WEEK’S  MARKET  AVERAGES 

Net 

High  Low  last  Change 


New  York  Stock  Exchange 


Indust  J- 

102.1 

100.0 

100.3 

-1.49 

Transp 

83.6 

82.3 

82.6 

-0.82 

litile — 

.46.5 

45.7 

45.9 

-0.59 

Finance 

95.0 

92i2 

92.4 

-2.60 

Composite  ... 

88.8 

87.0 

87.2 

-1.34 

Company 

Sales  Last 

NeiCftng 

ImpCh 

...  1,985,300  6ft 

+ ft 

Wang  B 

...  f. 84 7, 100  32ft 

- 1ft 

DomeP  - 

911,5003-1/16 

ChmpH 

...  656,200  ' 5ft 

- ft 

Cyprus 

...  651,100  1ft 

+ ft 

NKirmey 

...  601,000  5ft 

+ ft 

BmFB  

536,200  35ft 

• • ■ 

TexAir 

...  533,300  10 

- ft 

MtchlE 

...  511  700  18 

- 1ft 

+ 1ft 

TIE 

...  511,100  47ft 

MARKET  DIARY  £*■ 

Prev. 

Week 

Advances  

415 

495 

306 

Declines 

386 

Total  Issues ... 

016 

915 

186 

New  Highs ..... 

208 

New  Lows 

3 

8 

Last 

Week 


VOLUME 

(4  P.M.  New  York  Close) 

Total  Sales—.—  40,233,930 
Same  Per.  1982. . 26,425,210 


Year 
To  Date 
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Moral  Hunger 

When  Jacob  Needleman,  a professor  of  philoso- 
phy at  San  Francisco  State,  went  to  California  to 
teach  in  1962,  he  was  struck  by  young  people’s  inter- 
est in  religious  thought.  "I  realized,”  he  later  wrote, 
“that  the  moral  vacuum  of  our  culture”  was  driving 
them  to  reach  out  for  new  ideas;  he  sensed  “a  raw. 
hunger  for  transcendence.  ’ ’ ‘ 

A raw  hunger  for  transcendence.  Which  of  us 
has  not  had  a similar  sense  about  young  Americans 
searching  for  a higher  purpose,  for  causes  larger 
than  themselves?.  It  is,  arguably,  the  same  hunger 
that  draws  young  people  to  the  Reverend  Moon  and 
other  cults.  It  is,  arguably,  why  many  Americans, 
and  not  only  the  young,  feel  uneasy  about  the  ego- 
centrism of  modern  society. 

Public  figures  seem  to  sense  the  hunger.  In  a 
morally  fervid  speech  last  week.  President  Reagan 
assailed  sexual  permissiveness  at  home  and,  God  on 
our  side,  communism  abroad.-  On  the  same  day, 
Mayor  Koch  spoke  out  on  “the  spirit  of  altruism 
which  is  a basic  part  of  every  human  being.”  But  his 
speech,  like  one  two  days  earlier  by  Franklin 
Thomas,  president  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  was  af- 
firmative, advocating  an  idea  that  could  powerfully 
meet  the  moral  hunger:  universal  service. 


It’s  hardly  a new  idea.  William  James  advo- 
cated it  in  his  famous  1910  essay,  “The  Moral 
Equivalent  of  War.”  Harry  Truman  and  Dwight 
Eisenhower  favored  it.  Various  versions  differ;  for 
instance,  should  it  be  compulsory  or  voluntary?  But 
the  underlying  idea  is  the  same:  all  citizens,  some- 
time after  turning  18,  should  give  a year  or  more  of 
military  or  civilian  service:  . 

The  idea  appeals  to  a strikingly  broad  spectrum 
of  interests.  On  one  side  are  those  concerned  about 
the  cost  and  quality  of  the  volunteer  army,  who 
worry  that  Russia  spends  only  a quarter  of  its  mili- 
tary budget  on  pay  while  we  spend  more  than  half  of 
ours.  On  the  other  side  are  people  concerned  about 
the  empty  lives  of  .unban  youth  .who  lack  work,  or 
even-  anyhcnaof  work/inbetween.af-e  people  liner-  « 
estecT  in  •jjrift&tifig'7  'tfre 1 'grtwrontnertt  ^ serving'  thd " 
scfitiols.HelpMgtheeadertJ-?"  ' ' ~"p  h":1  - ‘ '• 
And  for  all  parts  of  the  spectrum  there’s  the  ap- 
peal of  helping  young  people  of  every  class  seek  ful- 
fillment in  something  larger  than  self. 

If  universal  service  possesses  such  universal 


virtue,  why  didn't  America  embrace  it  long  ago?  Be- 
cause the  difficulties  look  as  daunting  as  the  benefits 
look  compelling. 

For  one  thing,  compulsory  service  would  be  vul- 
nerable to  legal  attack  as  involuntary  servitude;  the 
Constitution  specifies  conscription  only  for  the  mili- 
tary. That’s  not  an  overwhelming  objection.  One 
might  as  well  describe  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance as  involuntary  servitude.  Still,  Americans  do 
not  find  compulsion  easy  to  accept. 

Would  there  be  enough  genuinely  useful  work 
for  the  three  million-plus  people  who  turn  28  each 
year?  Franklin  Thomas  cites  an  Urban  Institute 
study  showing  social  needs  that  could  absorb  all  of 
them  in  service  jobs  without  displacing  other  work- 
ers. Mayor  Koch  offers  an  array  of  urban  examples 
like  pruning  street  trees,  escorting  the  elderly  and 
putting  new  locks  on  burglary  victims’  doors. 

Still,  wouldn’t  many  jobs,  urban  or  rural,  be 
unacceptably  difficult,  degrading?  The  Mayor  calls 
attention  to  the  California  Conservation  Corps, 
which  combats  oil  spills,  forest  fires  and  mud  slides 
and  where  the  motto  is  “Hard  work,  low  pay,  miser- 
able conditions.”  Nonetheless,  there  is  usually  a 
long  waiting  list  to  join  up. 

The  much  tougher  problem  would  be  manage- 
ment Imagine  matching  millions  of  young  people 
with  millions  of  jobs,  in  a Federal  and  state  and  local 
and  union  framework.  And  think  of  the  jobs  that 
would  have  to  be  created — for.  supervisors.  Assume 
a ratio  of  1 to  20.  With  three  million  participants, 
that  would  mean  150,000  bureaucrats. 


Finally,  a truly  universal  program  would  be 
truly  expensive.  The  Mayor  estimates  $25  billion  or 
more  a year.  But  cost  is  not  necessarily  an  objec- 
tion; it’s  a way  of  measuring  worth.  If  universal 
service  can  be  made  as  practical  as  it  is  worthy,  it 
would  be  wholly  worth  paying  for. 

We  say  try  it,  but  gradually.  To  start  with  a na- 
. don  wide,  mandatory  program  is  inconceivable. . 
; What’s  perfectly,  conceivable  is  a sizaWte, 

1 experiment.  The  American  Conserva 
jhst  passed  hy  the  House,  with  up  to  100.0W1  jobs, 
could  provide  the  scale  and  variety  necessary  to 
weigh  some  of  the  principles  and  practicalities.  It’s 
an  experiment  richly  worth  the  effort:  the  raw  hun- 
ger for  transcendence  endures. 


*•*'•*? 


The  Double  Fire 

We’ve  seen  the  brains  blown  from  the  skull  of  a 
Vietnamese  and  a truck  overturn  near  the  Washing- 
ton Monument  when  its  driver  got  a bullet  in  his 
head.  We’ve  seen  the  sad  man  leap  and  the  drowning 
man  lose  hold  of  the  life  preserver.  And  last  week, 
television  viewers  in  Jacksonville,  Ala.,  saw  a 
drunken  man  set  fire  to  himself.  The  scenes  were 
alike  in  their  horror,  but  the  last  was  different  in  one 
particular.  Those  who  filmed  that  blaze  were  not 
just  witnesses  to  tragedy,  they  were  also  its  stage 
managers. 

Cecil  Andrews,  an  unemployed  roofer,  called 
WHMA-TV  four  times  on  Friday,  March  4,  to  say 
that  to  protest  unemployment  in  America,  he  was 
going  to  set  himself  on  fire  in  the  town  square.  The 
station’s  news  director  notified  the  police,  who  said 
they’d  handle  it  and  that  the  station  could  send  re- 
porters along  for  a “free  ride.” 

The  police  searched  the  square  for  nearly  an 
hour,  found  no  one  and  left.  About  20  minutes  later 
two  fV  cameramen  arrived  to  find  Mr.  Andrews 
staggering  from  wherever  he’d  been  and  fumbling 
with  a matchbook. 

The  TV  crew  said  they  tried  to  “delay”  Mr.  An- 
drews by  turning  the  camera  lights  on  and  off,  wav- 


ing a hat  and  telling  him  the  equipment  needed  time 
to  warm  up.  Then,  in  the  37  seconds  after  the  crew 
started  filming,  Mr.  Andrews  doused  his  jeans  with 
lighter  fluid,  put  a match  to  his  knee  and  fanned  the 
small  flame.  When  engulfed  by  it,  he  yelled  to  the 
cameramen,  “Put  it  out!”  They  couldn’t.  Mr.  An- 
drews, aflame,  ran  across  the  square.  He  is  now  in  a 
Birmingham  hospital. 

Asked  why  they  didn’t  try  to  stop  him  sooner, 
the  cameramen  said  they  kept  expecting  the  police 
to  show  up.  If  they  had  appeared,  of  course,  it  would 
have  produced  another  kind  of  movie:  a brief  docu- 
mentary on  how  to  prevent  a man  from  incinerating 
himself. 


There  was,  however,  a simpler  way  to  prevent 
Cecil  Andrews's  act.  The  extent  to  which  the  .often- 
solicited  presence  of  journalists  exacerbates  any 
situation  is  in  our  business  a matter  of  legitimate 
and  intense  concern  and  debate.  But  the  question  of 
whether  that  Alabama  camera  crew  was  reporting 
or  creating  the  news  is  easily  answered.  Two  devices 
lit  that  nearly  fatal  fire:  Mr.  Andrews’s  match  and 
the  switch  that  set  the  cameras  whirring. 


Topics 


Beneath  Life’s  Facade 


The  Interview  Cure  ■ 

, The  fun,  or  horror,  of  a press  confer- 
ence is  that  almost  anything' can  hap- 
pen. As  in  an  unscripted  drfrma,  the 
chief  actor  can  forget  his  proper  lines, 
lose  his  head,  or  spectacularly  depart 
from  the  norms' of  decorum: 

Take  the  press  conference'ance  held 
by  the  English  composer  William 
Walton,  who  died  last  week. 

When  he  arrived  in  Argentina  many 
years  ago,  a reporter,  evidently 'run- 
ning out  of  fittingly  musical’  questions, 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  Argen- 
tine women.  The  composer;  no  doubt 
fatigued  by  the  long  journey  from 
home,  replied  he  liked  them  so  well 
that  — pointing  to  a woman  he  bad 
never  seen  before  — he  was  going  to 
marry  that  one.  Three  weeks  later, 
hedid. 

At  a later  interview,  according  to 
his  obituary,  his  wife  offered  the  sur- 
prising reflection  that  “William  does- 
n’t really  like  music  that  much.”  He 
agreed:  "A  lot  of  the  time  I don’t.  It 
irritates  me  to  madness,  especially 
nyown." 

If  you  feel  stuck  in  a rut,  or  unsure 
low  to  choose  a wife  or  career,  why 
lot  hold  a press  conference?  Compose 
i work  as  startling  as  Sir  William 


Walton’s  "Fapade”  first,  please,  and 
we’ll  come. 


Why  Pandas? 

Many  endangered  species  inspire 
far  more  concern  than  love.  The  sight 
of  a California  condor  doesn’t  provoke 
the  urge  to  hug,  and  no  one  ever 
smiled  foolishly  at  a bald  eagle.  Not  so 
with  the  panda : whoever  doesn’t  melt 
at  the  sight  of  a panda  somersaulting 
or  munching  bamboo  or  lurching 
through  a thicket  has  cement  for  a 
heart. 

While  watching  them  somersault, 
munch,  lurch  and,  in  one  memorable 
instance,  bleat  for  a boyfriend  during 
a recent  National  Geographic  docu- 
mentary, we  melters  asked  ourselves, 
“Why  pandas?” 

Had  we  been  conditioned  to  dote  on 
them  by  a childhood  full  of  stuffed  ani- 
mals? Had  our  beddme  companion 
been,  say,  a mock-up  of  a snake, 
would' we  now  be  disposed  to  coo  over 
nests  of  vipers?  . - 

Oris  it  intrinsically  human  to  prefer, 
the  furry  to  the  sleek,  the  teardropfye 
to  the  slit  and  the  waddle  to  the  slith- 
er? Do  pandas  delight  people  because 
that's  what  pandas  are  for ? If  so. 


that  is  ail  the  more  reason  for  us 
to  hope  they  will  be  fruitful  and  multi- 
ply* 


Electronic  Leash 

In  Albuquerque,  as  elsewhere,  over- 
worked probation  officers  are  unable 
to  keep  up  with  minor  offenders  the 
judge  wants  supervised:  The  solution, 
inevitably,  Is  high-tech. 

A beeper  strapped  to  a convict’s  leg 
permits  probation  officials  to  make 
sure  he  stays  home  when  he’s  sup- 
posed to.  It  transmits  a code  picked  up 
by  a device  attached  to  the  wearer’s 
telephone,  which  then  relays  the  sig- 
nal to  probation  monitors.  If  the  sub- 
ject removes  the  beeper  or  strays 
more  than  1,000  feet  from  his  phone, 
alarms  go  off  at  headquarters. 

The  cost  of  the  electronic  leash  may 
even  be  recovered  from  the  leashed. 
Albuquerque  conVicts  must  pay  $70  a 
month  for  the  privilege. 

But  the  product  belongs  in  a wider 
market.  Knowing  somebody  is  home 
where  they  belong  should  appeal  to. 
the  Jealous  spouse,  the  nervous  par- 
ent, the  tyrannical  boss.  The  courts 
may  be  the  least  of  three  needing  a 
cheap,  discreet  form  of  house  arrest. ' 


Letters 


A Tax  oriHealth  Benefits  Is  the  Wrong  Remedy 


TotheEditor:  

In  his  Feb.  28  Op-Ed.  article,  "Tax 
•'Health  Benefits,”  Thomas  O.  Pyle  of 
the  Harvard  Community  Health  Plan 
argues  that  the  elimination  .of  all  Fed- 
eral income  tax  deductions  for  health 
insurance  premiums  will  produce  a 
better-managed  health-care  system 
and  help  to  reduce  the  Federal  budget 
deficit.  ^ 

Although  we  share  his  view  that 
health  care  can  and  must  be  better 
managed  and  are  well  aware  of  the 
success  of  his  organization  in  so  doing, 
we  strongly  disagree  with  his  assess- 
ment about  the  impact  of  changing  the 
tax  treatment  of  health  insurance. 

First,  taxing  health  insurance 
premiums  is  unlikely  to  have  any  sub- 
stantial effect  on  cost-related  deci- 
sions taken  by  most  health-care 
providers.  The  increased  taxes  will  be 
paid  by  subscribers,  yet  most  medical 
orders- originate  not  with  Subscriber/ 
patients  but  with  physicians  and  other 
health-care:  personnel.  Precisely  be- 
cause patients  play  such  a peripheral 
role  in  these  medical  decisions,  the  ef- 
fect of  taxing  insurance  premiums  is 
misdirected. 

While  admittedly  having  a greater 
impact  upon  individuals  in  upper  in- 
come brackets,  this  tax  also  will  in- 
crease the  number  of /middle-  and 
lower-income  employees  who  will  be 
unable  to  retain  full  healtb-care 
coverage.  As  a result,  these  less 
wealthy  individuals  will  likely  be 
forced  to  accept  deductible  and  co- 
payment schemes  that,  if  they  or 
members  of  their  , families  should  be- 
come ill,  will  impose  significant  finan- 
cial hardships  on  them.  . . 

If  the  goal  is  to  encourage  more  effi- 
cient management  of  health-care  re- 
sources, the  solution  lies  with  making 


the  physicians  who  control  those  re- 
sources financially  as  well  as  medi- 
cally accountable  for  their  decisions. 
More  direct  regulatory  approaches, 
and  more  health  maintenance  organi- 
zations of  the  caliber  of  Harvard  Com- 
munity Health  Plan,  can  provide  ap- 
propriate solutions  to  this  problem. 
Increased  taxation  of  subscriber/ 
patients  will  not. 


more  socially  suitable  sources  of  sacri- 
fice than  health  inauance  benefits. 

■ In  brief,  taxing  employer  contribu- 
tions for  their  employees’  health  in- 
surance — whether  partially,  as  envi- 
sioned by  the  Reagan  Administration, 
or  completely,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Pyle  — will  do  substantially  more 
harm  than  good.  Such  proposals,  if 
enacted,  would  have  little  restraining 
impact  on  health-care  expenditures, 
while  they  would  penalize  middle- 
and  lower-income  workers  who  now 
have  adequate  health  benefits. 

By  confusing  health  policy  issues 
with  Federal  revenue-raising  issues, 
such  proposals  can  only  impede  the 
search  for  reforms  necessary  to  re- 
solve the  current  financial  crises  in 
both  areas.  Richard  B.  S altmaN 

David  W.  Young 
Boston,  March  2, 1983 

The  writers  are,  respectively,  re- 
search associate  in  political  science 
and  associate  professor  of.  manage- 
ment at  Harvard's  School  of  Public 
Health. 


ADdenw™*  Defective  Insurance 


Second,  taxing  health  insurance 
premiums  is  a socially  dubious  tech- 
nique of  reducing  the  Federal  deficit. 
In  broad  policy  terms,  the  health  sec- 
tor is  the  wrong  place  to  look  for  new 
Federal  funds. 

The  present  Administration's  pro- 
jected 5200-billion  deficit  reflects  a 
profligate  and  extremely  dangerous 
military  buildup,  combined  with  an 
insistence  upon  dramatic  reductions  in 
the  tax  burdens  of  wealthy  individuals 
and  private  corporations.  Surely,  if 
Congress  wishes  to  redress  the  result- 
ing budgetary  imbalance,  it  can  find 


When  Nation  Building  and  Tribalism  Clash 


TotheEditor: 

Alan  Cowell’s  piece  on  tribalism  in 
Zimbabwe  (Week  in  Review,  Feb.  27) 
propagates  a view  of  Africa  that  is  all 
too  familiar,  namely  that  tribalism  is 
an  unacceptable  barrier  to  nation 
building  and  effective  state  control. 
His  reporting  of  Messrs.  Mugabe  and 
Nkomo  swapping  tribal  abuse  helps  to 
confirm  this.  Cowell's  account,  I am 
sure,  is  based  cm  fact.  . 

But  when  we  ask  whether  tribalism 
is  the  evil  it  is  portrayed  to  be 
and  whether  the  object  of  nation  build- 
ing is  the  most  desirable  goal  in  a 
pluralist  society  such  as  Zimbabwe, 
we  are  less  sanguine 'about  conven- 
tional wisdom. 

course  politics  is  tribal  in  a good 
pica.  Special-imprest  groups 
in  any  free  society,  and 
their  competition  helps  to  impart  a 
necessary  dose  of  realism  to  politics. 
The  inference  we  should  draw  from 
this  is  that  the  state  must  seek  to  re- 
. fleet  the  pluralist  heritage  over  which 
it  presides  and  build  its  legitimacy  on 
consent  and  consensus  rather  than 


Incomplete  Critique 
Of  a State  Budget  Cut 

TotheEditor: 

New  York  State  Assemblyman 
Richard  *N.  Gottfried  writes  persua- 
sively (letter  Feb.  26)  “to  illustrate 
the  harm  of  the  cut”  to  the  arts  in  my 
proposed  budget.  He’s  right:  we’U 
lose  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
wages,  sales  and  other  business  as  a 
consequence  of  the  $4.5  million  reduc- 
tion in  the  arts  budget  • 

But  my  information  indicates  that 
we  stand  to  lose  much  more  if  we 
spare  the  arts  .and  other  worthwhile 
programs  from  the  general  reductions 
required  to  balance  the  budget  in  this 
uniquely  difficult  fiscal  year.  The  ob- 
vious alternative  is  to  raise  taxes,  a 
move  that  I believe  would  send  busi- 
nesses and  jobs  fleeing  to  otter  states. 

Mr.  Gottfried  doesn’t  suggest  a tax 
increase;  nor  does  he  recommend 
deeper  cuts  of  other  programs  as  a 
trade-off.  He  thus  disregards  a re- 
quest that  I’ve  made  repeatedly  over 
the  past  five  weeks:  those  suggesting 
changes  in  any  budget  item  should  tell 
us  how  to  accommodate  those 
changes  without  causing  additional 
pain  to  other  deserving  members  of 
the  state  family. 

I look  forward  to  a dialogue  on  this 
dilemma  with  Mf.  Gottfried  and  other 
members  of  4he  Legislature. 

Mario  Cuomo 
Governor 
Albany,  March  8, 1983 


The  American  Priority 


violence.  To  demand  the  removal  of 
that  heritage  in  the  interest  of  statism 
is  to  plead  for  total  state  control. 

. It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  African 
leaders  are  joined  by  both  Russia  and 
the  West  in  perceiving  flie  state  as  the 
instrument  par  excellence  for  eco- 
nomic development  and  social 
progress.  The  state  thus  comes  to  ac- 
quire a legitimacy  of  its  awn.  com- 
pletely removed  from  existing  forms 
of  social  organization. 

The  woes  of  Africa  are  not  due  to 
tribalism  but  to  the  inflexible  attempt 
to  create  an  omnicompetent  state. 
Viewed  in  this  way,  tribalism  can  be 
seen  as  the  refusal  of  ordinary  people 
to  be  railroaded  into  conformity  by  an 

place  rational  checks  on  the  proper 
bounds  of  political  authority.  The  anti- 
Federalist  legacy  is  far  from  dead. 

LaminSanneh’1 
Assistant  Professor  of  History 
of  Religion,  Harvard  University 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  2, 1983 


To  the  Editor: 

We  share  Thomas  O.  Pyle’s  concern 
that  President  Reagan's  proposed 
health-benefit  tax  is  too  limited,  but 
we  are  convinced  that  the  basic  defect 
Is  the  absence  of  standards  for  tax- 
subsidized  health  benefits. 

There  must  be  quality  controls  on 
-health  insurance  as  well  as  on  medi- 
cine. The  plans  almost  universally 
discriminate  against  children  by 
denying  benefits  for  essential  preven- 
tion, such  as  periodic  examination  of 
children,  childhood  immunizations 
and  adolescent  checkups:  By  encour- 
aging hospitalization  and  discourag- 
ing preventive  medicine,  the  plans 
create  inefficiencies  and  wasteful 
practices. 

Taxpayers  should  not  be  subsidizing 
health  insurance  programs  which  con- 
tain major  flaws  and  delay  necessary 
care,  leading  to  unnecessary  illness 
and  excessive  use  of  hospitals  and 
emergency  rooms. 

President  Reagan  acknowledged 
-the  perverse  incentives  of  health  in- 
surance plans  in  his  Feb.  28  message 
to  Congress.  He  said  that  tax-free 
health  benefits  “contribute  both  to  the 
persistence  of  inefficient  forms  of 
•health-care  financing  and  delivery 
and  to  overuse  bf  health  services.”  He 
well  could  have  added  that  the  present 
insurance  programs  almost  guaran- 
tee future  inflation.  But  this  ran  be 
changed  by  redirecting  the  benefits  to 
prevention  and  health  maintenance 
Servi ces,  begbinirig  with  children. 

T^^ix^siep  Ifowar^lbng-term  hiealtfc- 
.caxe  ccost  containment  should  be  the 
elimination  of  tax  subsidies  for  defec- 
tive and  inequitable  health  insurance 
plans.  We  intend  to  work  toward  that 
goal.  James  E.  Strain.  M.D. 

President 

American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
Denver,  March  1, 1$83 


Central  America  Unready  for  Massive  Aid 


TotheEditor: 

Ambassador  Jeape  Kirkpatrick’s 
proposal  for  a "Marshall  Plan”  for 
Central  America  [news  story  March 
6]  suggests  a surprising  naivete  in  one 
of  our  senior  foreign  affairs  officials. 

The  Marshall  Plan  succeeded 
largely  because  it  was  jointly  under- 
taken by  us  and  the  Europeans,  and 
because  Western  European  countries 
had  the  social  infrastructure,  the 
skilled  manpower,  the  responsible’, 
governments  and  the  democratic  in- 
stitutions required  to  use  effectively 
the  massive  postwar  aid  we  so  wisely  ■ 
provided.  To  take  one  specific  , exanv- 
pie:  Had  Western  Europe’s  free-trade 
unions  not  supported  the  aid  program. 
Communist  efforts  to  frustrate  it 
might  well  have  succeeded. 

Central  America  still  lacks  the  insti- 
tutions, particularly  the  democratic 


structure,  to  absorb  creatively  huge 
doses  of  economic  aid,  so  before  un- 
dertaking any  program  on  a Marshall 
scale,  we  must  do  more  to  encourage- 
the  development  of  genuine  demo- 
cratic practices:  We  must  have  assur- 
ances that  tiie  fruits  of  the  aid  will  be 
sharedequitabty  by  all  the  people. 

Can  we  trust  Rios  Montt  in  Guate- 
mala or  D’Aubuisson  in  El  Salvador  to 
administer  large  aid  programs  wisely 
and  justly  — in  ways  which  not  only 
will  improve  the  desperately  low  living 
standards  of  their  people  but  also  en- 
courage the  development  of  the  khxfe 
of  institutions  that  must  underpin  free 
societies?  Philip  M.  Kaiser 

Washington,  March  8, 1983 
The  writer  is  a fonder  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  for  International  Af- 
fairs and  a former  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Hungary  and  Austria. 


Of  Lawyers,  Clients  and  Service  That  Must  Be  Free 


TotheEditor: 

Television  gives  without  having  to 
be  asked.  Consumption  of  its  message 
takes  less  effort  than  chewing  a 
cracker  soaked  in  milk. 

So  why,  then,  does  Leonard  H.  Goid- 
enson  expect  television  viewers  to 
hurry  out  to  the  polls  on  Election  Ddy 
[“Attuning  Voting  to  the  TV' Age,"  Op- 
Ed  March  3]?  What  a foolish  thing  to 
ask  of  the  millions  whose  minds  have 
died  while  entranced  by  the  glowing 
haze  of  prime  time. 

Television  has  been  concentrating 
power,  not  distributing  it,  as  is  re- 
quired of  a democracy.  The  answer  to 
the  problem,  of ; voter  apathy  must 
reach  for  bdyond  what  Mr.  Goldenson 
suggests,  into  the  very  fiber  of  our 
being:  The  answer  is  to  attune  the  mil- 
lions of  American  television  viewers  to 
the  idea  that  voting  is  important,  not 
watching  what  television  has  to  offer. 

Democracy  is  a mission  ever  on  the 
move.  And  everybody  seems  to  be  just 
looking  on,  instead  of  moving  with  it.  ' 
James  M-JKullander 
Morristown;  N.J.,  March  4, 1983 


TotheEditor: 

YourFeb.  11  editorial  "Lawyers  for 
Hire  for  Anything"  suggests  that  the 
Model  Rules  amendments  adopted  by 
the  American  Bar  Associations 
House  of  Delegates  to  prevent  disclo- 
sure of  client  confidences  protects  the 
lawyer’s  financial  interests  and  no 
oneelse’s. 

However,  your  critique  does  not 
fully  express  the  degree  to  which  the 

majority  of  delegates  suggest  , such 
protection  of  financial  interest  should . 
extend  — or  the  ultimate  fallacy  of 
' this  reasoning. 

The  proposed  rules  now  accord  a 
lawyer  whose  client  confides  an  intent 
to  defraud  others  the  right  to  with- 
draw from  representation  only  when 
this  is  possible  without  injury  to  the 
client.  Otherwise,  the  lawyer  may  go 
right  on  with  the  representation,  and 
with  the  receipt  of  fees  for  continuing 

services  in  abetting  the  fraud. 

■ This  so  clearly  violates  -Model 


Rules  1.2(d)  and  8.4(b)  prohibiting 

. lawyers  from  assisting  a client  in  a 
fraud  or  acting  in  any  manner  re- 
flecting adversely  on  the  lawyer’s 
honesty,  trustworthiness  or  fitness  as 
a lawyer  — as  to  prohibit  the  lawyer 
from  benefiting  by  receiving  fees  for 
such  efforts: 

In  short,  as  the  rules  now  read,  they 
still-  subject  to  discipline  any  lawyer 
who  continues  to  accept  fees  for  serv- 
ices known  to  abet  or  assist  a criminal 
or  fraudulent  act  by  a client. 

Therefore,  a lawyer  who  cannot  dis- 
close that  a client  is  acting  dishonestly 
will  have  to  do  so  without  benefiting 
financially  from  a continuing  repre- 
sentation of  an  illicit  activity. 

Perhaps  when  lawyers  realize  thfo, 
they  will  join  with  those  of  us  who 
formed  the  minority  in  favor  of  rein- 
stating the  rules  as  they  were  . origi- 
nally drafted  by  the  Kutak  Commis- 
sion- Emanuel  A.  Honig 

Franklin,  N.  J.,  Feb.  28, 1983 
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ARTHUR  OCHS  SULZBERGER,  Chairman 
SYDNEY  GRUSON,  Vo*  Chairman 
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Stfphen  J.Solar:.  Democrat' nf~Nevi‘ 
\ «■ " member  <\f  the  House  For - 
wgn  Affairs  Committee.  He  visited  El 
ia.i  i-'CKfor  in  Janua  rv. 


of  the  armed  forces,  no  amount  of 
military  aid  is  Likely  to  do  much  good. 

Most  members  of  Congress  agree 
wiLh  the.  Administration  that  neither 
the  United  States  nor  Salvadoran  in- 
terests would  be  served  by  a guerrilla 
military  triumph.  But  many  members 
question  the  Administration's  empha- 
sis on  military  means  as  the  way  of 
preventing  it. 

The  way  out  of  the  current  stale- 
mate is  through  a political  settlement 
rather  than  a military  quick  fix.  Many 
important  Salvadoran  civilian  and 
military  leaders  recognize  this.  But 
fearful  of  the  violence  of  the  far  right, 
they  have  hesitated  to  call  publicly  for 
a dialogue  with  the  opposition  that 
they  privately  believe  is  necessary. 

The  Administration  says  the  guer- 
rillas should  relinquish  their  arms  and 
agree  to  participate  in  the  forthcom- 
* ing  elections.  Such  a solution,  how- . 
ever  desirable,  is  utterly  unrealistic. 
In  view  of  the  slaughter  of  38,000  non- 
combatants  in  the  last  few  years, 
most  of  whom  were  killed  by  the  se- 
curity forces,  the  guerrillas  are  no 
more  likely  to  lay  down  their  arms  to 
run  in  an  election  supervised  by  the 
Government  than  the  security  forces 


d«r!fi^r[NGiT0N  ~~  0Id  ideas  never 

die.  Unlike  old  soldiers,  they  don't  even 
fade  away,  it  is  in  the  service  .if  an  old 
idea,  that  two  Federal  disrrict  judges 
nave  ruled  against  a regulation  that 
Government-funded  family-planning 
clinics  notify  parents  of  teen-agers  who 

oot  a in  prescription  contraceptives 

in  Manhattan.  Judge  Henry  F. 
Werker  based  his  ruling  on  an  interpre- 
tation of  what  Congress  intended  under 
Title  X of  the  Health  Service  Act,  which 
encouraged,  but  did  not  make  mandato- 
ry. family  involvement  in  family-plan- 
ning services  for  adolescents.  In  Wash- 
ington, in  a separate  decision  based  en- 
tirely on  Congressional  intent.  Judge 
.Thomas  A.  Flannery  also  struck  down 
the  notification  restrictions.  But  in  1981. 
.Congress  amended  the  Health  Service 
act.  further  in  the  family  life  amend- 


Eunice  Kennedy  Shriver  is  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Joseph  P.  Ken- 
nedy Jr.  Foundation,  which  focuses 
primarily  "on  issues  relating  io  men- 
tal retardation." 


ments  (Title  XX).  in  which  Congress 
insisted  on. family  involvement- m the 
sexual  decision-making  of  minor  chil- 
dren. Accordingly,  I think  the  judges’ 
interpretations  of  Congressional  in- 
tent are  too  narrow. 

In  Title  XX,  Congress  clearly  recog- 
nized that  the  growing  problem  of  ado- 
lescent pregnancy  cannot  be  solved  by 
the  secret  and  wholesale  distribution 
■ of  contraceptives,  but  that  services 
encouraged  by  Lhe  Government 
Vshould  promote  the  involvement  of 
parents  with  their  adolescent  chil- 
dren.” What  could  be  more  explicit  an 
expression  of  intern  than  this?  If  Con- 
gress had  wanted  to  create  just  an- 
other system  for  delivering  contra- 
ceptives to  adolescents,  it  would  have 
put  more  millions  into  family  plan- 
ning under  Title  X.  But  it  did  not. 

Adolescent  family  life  legislation 
obviously  was  intended  to  differenti- 
ate between  services  to  teen-agers 
and  to  adults,  to  help  young  people  un- 
derstand their  sexuality,  to  encourage 
them  tb  recognize  the  seriousness  of 


Campus  'Free  Speech’ 


By  John  H.  Bunzel- 


PALO  ALTO,  Calif.  — On  Feb.  15,  a 
standing-room -only  audience  of  stu- 
dents and  the  public  came  to  hear  the 
-United  Nations  delegate,  Jeane  ,J.- 
.Kirkpatrick,  deliver  the  first  of  the  an-, 
nual  Jefferson  memorial  lectures  on 
the  University  of 'California's-  Berke- 
ley campus.  nf?efore.-;,%y,;  left,,  they 

a 

^ ‘Mrs . *;  Jfcft 

failed  to  be  heardcryer.  the  dmbfabbut 
two  dozen  protestors  representing  the 
Srudents  Against  Intervention  fri  El 
Salvador,  some  in  black,  capes  and . 
white  death  masks,  who  began  shout- 
ing:' 1 ‘Genocide!  ” "10106110115011” 
“40,000 dead!”  -. 

After  almost  a half  hour  of  this* 
Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  was  escorted  off  the 
stage,  by  security  officers  and  campus 
officials  to  obscene  cries  and  shouts  of 
and  "Klaus  Barbie'-”  On  the  campus 
that  gave  birth  to  the  Free  Speech 
Movement  -19  yfears  ago,  she  was 
shouted  downby  demonstrators  in  be- 
half of  "progressive  people  every- 
where” who:  appose  human  . rights 
violators  in  El  Sad vador.  . 

The  ambassador  returned  but  dur- 
ing the  question  period,  there  was  fur- 
ther disruption.  Informed  by  campus 
security  that  there’  would  likely: be 
more  trouble'  the  qext  day,  she  can- 
celed the  second  lecture. 

V There,  were  no  arrests..  A week 
. later,  the  student  senate  voted  down  a 
'proposed  apology  to  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick, 
1610  12: 

On  March  2,  ai  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  a public  lecture  by  Mre. 
Kirkpatrick  was  also  interrupted  by 
catcalls  and  insults.  At  one  point,  two 
large  Nazi  flags  bearing  swastikas 
were  hung  . down  from- ' ■ the 
balcony. 

A few  weeks  earlier,. she  had  with- 
drawn as  commencement  speaker  at 
Smith  College  after  being  told  that  7 
demonstrations  were ; expected  and 
that  protection  would  not  - be 
adequate.  ‘ 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding 
about  who  was  responsible  for  the  set- 
- back  tp  free  speech  at  Berkeley . Those 
who.  viola  ted  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick’s  right 

- to  express  her  views  belonged  to' those 

of  die  political  .wreckage  on  the  left 
who  believe  that  there  are  times  when 
issued  of  greater  urgency  and  higher 
purpose  must  override  concerns  about 
civil  liberties.  As  one  of  the  leaders  of: 
the  disruption  said,  they  had  a “moral 
obligation"  to  let -people  know  she’s 
lying-’* -It  was  more  important  to  deal 
with  *;  this  criminal”  high  on  their  list 
of  political^  enemies  than  to  get  hung 
upontheFirstAmendmenL  - : 1 

- An  "enemies  list,”  of- course,  is  not 
the.  exclusive. possession  o£  thepoliti- 
cai left-  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy 
"earned  around  in.  a briefcase  his  own 
list,  of  political  enemies  Whom  be 
sought  to  silence  because  they  did  not 
share  his  various  orthodoxies.  But  for 
many  years,  student  radicals,  some- 
times with  the  support  of  political 
allies  on  the  faculty,  have  refused  to 
' allow  people  of  whom  they  disapprove 
to  speak  on  campuses  across  the.  coup-, 
try.  They  have  smeared,  threatened 
and  intimidated  those  who,  asl'ene1 
niies,”  dared  to,  have  different 
Ithouehts.  What,  happened  to  Mrs. 
■Kiriq»iricK  at  Berkeley:  is  only  an- 


other instance  of  left-wing  McCarthy- 
ism  at  work. 

The  arrogance  of  the  demonstrators 
— which  is  always  paraded  as  truth 
. and  virtue—  is  quickly  revealed  when 
they  explain  why  they  were  justified 
in  their  obstructionist  tactics.  "This 
wasn’t  a free  speech  issue.  We  were 

debate.”  (But  this  is  never  proposed 
when  Angela  Darn  and  others  on  the 
left  are  the  speakers.)  Or.  "Since  she 
would  provoke  a confrontation,  she 
should  never  have  been  invited.”  The 
' "explanations"  are  not  only  self-serv- 
ing but  betraya  cynicism  about  demo- 
cratic principles  that  they  profess  to 
"embrace.  It  is"  the  kind  of  sophistry 
that'  subverts  democracy  in  the  name 
of  democracy. 

Someone  has  said  that  anybody  can 
speak  on  a college  campus  who  does 
not  break  the  furniture.  Those  who 
disagree  with  a speaker’s  ideas  may 
make  their  case,  known  outside  the 
halls  through  peaceful  demonstra- 
tions — placards,  picketing,  vigils. 
They  may  also  hire  the  hall  to  put  on 
their  own  program.  But  they  may  not 
- .interfere  with, anyone’s  right  to  speak, 
or*  for  those  who  attend,  their  right  to 
listen. 

There  is  another  point.  The  class- 
room or  lecture  hall,  unlike  Hyde 
'Park  (or  Sproul  Plaza),  has  stand- 
ards, which, "quite  properly,  are  more 
stringent.  Freedom  of  expression  is 
nor  something  merely  to  be  protected ; 
it  is  an  intellectual  necessity.  The 
-shouting  and  sloganeering  of  Self-pro- 
claimed  moralists  are  not  substitutes 
for  thought  and  reflection.  . 

Very  simply,  the  academic  com- 
munity has  a special  responsibility  to 
expose  mindless  behavior  whenever  it 
is  disguised  as  freedom. 


,john  H.  Bunzel.  former  president  of . 
■ Sari  Jose  State  University, 

'research  feUowat  SianfordUmversL-- 

~ty’s.  Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revo- 
7 lutionand  Peace.  . ■ 


. BOSTON,  March  12  — What  follows 
is  for  readers  with  strong  stomachs. 

. “ We  were  told  again  and  again  of 
government  soldiers,  in  uniform,  ar- 
riving at  a village,  rounding  up  men 
and  women  and  shooting  them. 

“But  they  apparently  don’t  waste 
bullets  on  children,  They  pick  them  up 
by ’the  feet  and  smash  their  heads 
against  a walF.  Or  they  tie  ropes 
around  their  necks  and  pull  them  until 
they  are  strangled.  We  heard  of  chil- 
dren being  thrown.in  the  air  and  bayo- 
neted.” 

That  is  not  a description  of  what 
happened  in  Cambodia  years  ago 
. under  the  genocidal  regime  of  Pol  Pot. 
It  is  an  account  of  what  is  being  done 
-right  Tnow  by  the  Government  of 
Guatemala  — a government  that  has 
the  support  of  the  President  , of  the 
UnltedStates.  • 

7 " The  account  comes  from  a New  York 
lawyer,  Stephen- L Kass,  who  has  just 
been  interviewing  refugees,  from 
Guatemala..  He  and  another  specialist 
in' Latin  American  affairs,  Robert  L 
Goldman,,  professor  of  international 
law  at  American  University,  went  to 
' southern  Mexico  to  speak  with  refugees 
who  had  recently  crossed  the  border. 

Caii  .such  horror  stories  really  be 
true?  I asked  Mr.  Kass. 

■“We  were  told  this  kind  of  thing 
over  and  over  along  the  bonier.”  he 
answered.  "We  were  told  it  by  men, 
we  were  told  ft  by  women,  we  were 
told  it  by  children  — at  different 
by  people  who  could  not  have 
known  each  other,” 


Salvador: 

Dialogue 

First 


By  Stephen  J-  Solarz 


would  be  to  give  up  their  arms  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  election  organized  by  the 
guerrillas. 

Another  round  of  elections  without  a 
change  in  political  conditions  is  no 
more  likely  to  result  in  national  recon- 
ciliation than  the  elections  Held  last 
March.  But  if  Government-sponsored 
death  squads  were  disbanded  and  the 
guerrillas  stopped  their  campaign  of 
economic  sabotage,  conditions  would 
be  created  in  which  new  elections 
could  bring  the  conflict  to  an  end . 

Since  both  the  Government  and  the 
opposition  are  convinced  they  would 
prevail  in  a free  and  fair  election,  they 


each  have  an  incentive  to  shift  the  con- 
flict from  the  battlefield  to  the  ballot 
box.  But  such  a settlement  is  only  pos- 
sible on  the  basis  of  a dialogue  in 
which  the  fears  and  concerns-  of  both 
sides  could  be  .addressed. 

So  far,  Pope  John  Paul  11, "Mexico, 
Costa  Rica,  Panama,  Venezuela  and 
the  Salvadoran  opposition  have  all 
called  for  such  discussions  as  a way  of 
resolving  the  conflict.  Yet  as  long  as 
the  Administration  continues  to  op- 
pose negotiations,  and  gives  the  Salva- 
doran armed  forces  the  impression 
that  they  can  continue  to  count  on  end- 
less military  assistance,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  induce  the  Government  of 
El  Salvador  to  enter  into  a dialogue 
with  the  opposition.  The  President's 
call  for  negotiations  among  the  coun- 
tries of  the  region,  while  a step  in  the 
right  direction,  is  no  substitute  for  a 
dialogue  between  the  parties  to  the 
conflict  in  El  Salvador  itself. 

There  is.  of  course,  no  guarantee 
that  negotiations  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  opposition  will  succeed. 
But  they  are  probably  the  last  best 
hope  we  have  for  a free  and  friendly 
El  Salvador.  Certainly  a solution 
based  on  an  electoral  process  in  which 


all  forces  and  factions  participate  is 
more  likely  to  produce  a result  com- 
patible with  the  principles  of  political 
pluralism  than  an  ouLcome  based  on 
military  force  in  which  extremists  of 
either  the  left  or  right  will  probably 
prevail. 

In  fact,  if  the  war  continues  at  cur- 
rent levels  of  death  and  destruction, 
the  Government  is  more  likely  to  col- 
lapse eventually  than  the  opposition, 
thereby  creating  a situation  in  which 
the  Administration  is  likely  to  con- 
clude that  the  only  way  to  save  El  Sal- 
vador is  to  send  United  States  combat 
forces  into  that  country. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  tragic  out- 
come, the  Congress  should  insist  that 
any  additional  American  military  aid 
to  El  Salvador  be  conditioned  on  its 
willingness  to  enter  an  unconditional 
dialogue  with  the  opposition.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  discussions,  would  be  to 
bring  about  a cease-fire  and  an  equita- 
ble political  solution  to  the  conflict. 
Only. then  will  the  people  of  El  Salva- 
dor have  an  opportunity  to  determine 
their  own  future  through  an  electoral 
process,  presumably  under  regional 
or  international  supervision,  in  which 
all  sides  could  have  confidence. ' 


To  Fight 
T een- Age 
Pregnancy 


By  Eunice  Kennedy  Shriver 


starting  a family,  to  teach  responsibil- 
ity and  to  underscore  the  need  fnr 
communication  and  openness  be- 
tween parents  and  children. 

Conferring  adult  status  on  children 
13.  14  and  15  years  old  by  substituting 
professional  intervention  for  family 
involvement  has  been  a failure  in  such 
critical  areas  of  adolescent  conduct  as 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse.  It  has  not 
worked  and  Congress  did  not  intend  to 
perpetuate  it. 

For  years,  family-planning  agen- 
cies have  secretly  handed  out  contra- 
ceptives. and  the  rate  of  adolescent 
pregnancy  has  not  significantly  de- 
clined. Tragically,  it  has  increased 
among  girls  under  15,  who  most  need 
parental  involvement  in  learning  to 
deal  with  awakening  sexuality. 

Working  in  the  Held  of  adolescent 
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pregnancy  for  more  than-  a decade,  2 
have  spoken  to  hundreds  of  pregnant 
adolescents.  The  chief  reason  that  teen- 
agers become  pregnant  is  not  that  they 
lack  access  to  contraception,  but,  as  one 
15-year-old  said:  "I’m  pregnant  be- 
cause I want  to  .be  pregnant.  I could 
have  controlled  it.  I wanted  a baby  so  I 
could  love  it  and  just  make  me  feel 
good." 

These  young  women  engage  in  sex 
not  out  of  grand  passion  but  because  of 
emotional  problems,  school  problems, 
peer  pressure  and  trouble  at  home. 
What  they  need  most  is  the  support 
and  encouragement  of  their  families, 
churches,  community  institutions  — 
not  official  sanction  to  keep  their 
problems  hidden  from  their  families. 

In  Title  XX,  communities  were  chal- 
lenged to  develop  family-centered  pro- 
grams. In  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  teen-agers 
get  the  chance  to  care  for  infants  and 
young  children  at  a day-care  program 
so  that  they  can  gain  an  appreciation  of 
; pafental-xespoasibilities-  Jn  demonstra-: 
. rioif  pragrams?in- Albany.;. N.Y.,  Taco- 
ma*-Wash.*- Elkins.  W.  Va.,  and  Dor- 
chester, Mass.,  parents  attend  training 
sessions  with  their  teen-age  sons  and 
daughters.  In  adolescent  pregnancy 
programs  such  as  the  one  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital  in  Baltimore,  research 
shows  that  when  families  become  in- 
volved in  their  pregnant  teen-agers’ 
lives,  the  young  women  are  more  likely 
to  stay  in  school,  remain  off  welfare,  get 
a job,  develop  a more  positive  self- 
image  and  take  better  care  of  their 
babies,  and  that  they  are  less  likely  to 
have  an  early  repeat  pregnancy. 

If  this  family  support  works  with 
pregnant  adolescents,  why  shouldn’t 
it  work  for  those  not  yet  pregnant? 

I challenge  those  who  interpret  our 
laws  and  regulations  to  recognize  that 
Congress  dearly  intended  that  fami- 
lies be  involved  in  decisions  concern- 
ing their  children’s  health  and  safety. 

I challenge  professional  family-plan- 
ning agencies  to  reject  the  old  idea 
that  pregnancy  can  be  treated  only  by 
private  decisions  for  contraception, 
sterilization  or  abortion.  I urge  them 
to  try  developing  new  approaches  to 
prevention  of  adolescent  pregnancy 
based  not  on  secrecy  but  on  trust, 
openness,  strengthening  of  families. 

With  or  without  the  regulations  that 
the  courts  have  temporarily  suspend- 
ed, let  us  concentrate  on  positive' 
family  values,  and  build  on  them  in- 
stead of  alienating  the  family  from  the 
most  difficult  of.  life's  decisions  and 
trying  to  solve  problems-with  a pill. 


Randall  Enos 


ABROAD  AT  HOME 


In  America’s  Name 


By  Anthony  Lewis 


The  two  lawyers,  who  were,  looking 
into  the  situation  for  the  Americas 
Watch  Committee,  interviewed  refu- 
gees in  Spanish  at  the  Pacific  Ocean 
end  of  the  Mexican-Guatemaian  bor- 
der. Then  they  flew  to  airstrips  in  a 
mountainous  jungle  region  to  visit  two 
refugee  camps  a mile  or  two  from  the. 
central  part  of  the  border. 

Between  50,000  and  80,000  Guatema- 
lan peasants  have  fled  across  the  bor- 
der in  the  last  year  or  so.  The  flow  is 
continuing  — several  thousand  have 
come  into  organized  refugee  camps  in 
the  last  twomonths.  . 

"We  believe  there  is  a continuing 
[attero  of  almost  indiscriminate  vio- . 
lence  directed  at  Indian  peasanFcom- 
raunities,”  Mr.  Kass  said.  "Any  vil- 
lage regarded  by  the  local  ftnny  com- 
mander as  not  fihnly  supportive-  of 
government  efforts  to  destroy  subver- 
sion is  regarded  as  subversive  itself — 
and,  as  such.a  free-fire  zone..  ■ 

"It  is  a level  of  butchery  that  seems 
■ unimaginable  but  is  true. 

"When  survivors  from  these  vil- 
lages try  to  live  in  the  hills,  the  army 
destroys  .their  crops.  We  heard  that 


repeatedly,  again  from  many  differ- 
ent people,  Helicopters  are  used  to  pa- 
trol the  tillable  areas  and  fire  on  peo- 
ple who  try  to  grow  things . 

"And  in  our  conversations  with  even 
the  poorest  Indians,  they  knew  the- 
United  States  supplied  the  helicopters 
and  supported  this  government.” 

General  Efraln  Rios  Montt  installed 
. himself  as  president  of-  Guatemala  in 
a .coup  last  March.  When  President 
Reagan  toured  Latin  America  last 
. year,  he  met  General  Rios  Montt  and 
rejected  criticism-  of  Guatemala's 
human  rights  record.  “Frankly,”  Mr. 
.Reagan  said,  "I’m  inclined  to  believe 
they’ve  been  getting  a bum  rap.”  The 
-Administration . then  announced  that 
Guatemala  would  be  allowed  to  buy 
spare  parts  for  helicopters  and  air- 
craft,  after  years  of  embargo. 

[The  reality  of  what  government 
forces  do  in  Guatemala  — or  for  that 
matter  the  El  Salvador  Army's  con- 
tinuing butchery  of  civilians  — con- 
trasts almost  comically  with  the  noble 
images  President  Reagan  evoked  in 
asking  Congress  to  send  more  tnili- 
, tary  aid  to  Salvador.  Our  goal  in  Cerh 


tral  America,  he  said,  is  “to  replace 
poverty  with  development  and  dictaT 
torship  with  democracy."  We  insist  on 
•a  “legitimate  road  to  power,”  not  rule 
’.‘without  the  consent  of  the  people." . 

If  the  Reagan  Administration  were 
candid  with  the  American  people 
about  its  policy  in  Central  America,  it 
would  say  something  like  this: 

"The  governments  we  support  in 
Guatemala  and  El  Salvador  do  not 
live  up  to  our  most  modest  idea  of  de- 
cency. They  murder  their  own  citizens 
in  large  numbers,  and  the  few  rich 
.brutally  oppress  the  many. poor. 
Moreover,  they  pay  little  attention  to 
our  views.  Guatemala  won't  even  let 
the  International  Red  Cross  look  at  its 
prisoners,  and  El  Salvador  has  not 
convicted  one  official  for  the  thou- 
sands of  murders;  But  they  are'  our 
allies  against  communism.  They 
serve  our  strategic  interest,  and  that 
. is  why  we  must  support  them.” 

The  Administration  will  not  say  that  ■ 
— because  Americans  would  not  stand 
for  it.  We  are  not  that  kind  of  people. 
We  do  not  want  such  horrors  condoned 
in  our  name:  not  even  to  put  down 
communism  — if  the  policy  would,, 
which  it  will  not. 

And  1 wonder  about  Ronald  Reagan. 

. There  is  a real  possibility  that  he  be- 
lieves all  those  hypocritical  state- 
ments about  how  Central ' America 
would  be  fine  if  only  the  Communists' 
left  it  alone,  if  he  knew  What  was  hap- 
pening — if  he  knew  that  children 
were  being  murdered  — would  he  ac- 
tually want  to  pay  that  price? 


WASHINGTON,  March  12  — In  con- 
sidering Who  should  be  President 
from  Jan.  20, 1985,  until  Jan.  20, 1989, 
It  may  be  useful  to  remember  that 
whoever  occupies  the  White  House 
during  these  last  years  of  the  1980’s  is 
likely  to  nominate  a majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  < 

Five  o!  the  nine  judges  now  on  the 
Court  are  74  or  older.  Chief  Justice 
Warren  E.  Burger  and  Associate  Jus- 
tice Lewis  F.  Powell  Jr.  are  75:  William 
J.-  Brennan  Jr.  is  76:  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall and  Hany  A.  Blackmun  are  74. 
and  it’s  fairly  sure  that  two  or  six  years 
from  now,  they  won’t  be  any  younger. 

Accordingly,  the  next  President  — 
Ronald  Reagan  or  whoever — will  prob- 
ably be  able  to  influence,  if  not  deter- 
mine, the  membership  and  philosophy 
of  the  Court,  if.  like  F.D.R..  he  appoints 
middle-aged  people,  for  the  rest  of  the 
century.  .These  could  be  the  most  im- 
portant and  enduring  decisions  he  will 
make  in  the  span  of  four  years. 

Recently,  Justice  Blackmun.  in  a re- 
markably frank  interview  in  The  New 
York  Times  Magazine,  said  he  agreed 
With  many  other  observers  that  the 
present.  Court  tended  to  divide  philo- 
sophically "2-4-3  — two  on  the  liberal 
side,  Brennan  and  Marshall;  three  on 
the  conservative  side.  Chief  Justice 
Burger,  William  H.  Rehnquist  and  San- 
dra Day  O’Connor;  and  the  other  four. 
Associate  Justices  Byron  R.  White, 
John  Paul  Stevens,  Powell  and  Black- 
raun  himself,  in  the  middle. 

What  is  interesting  about  this  is  that 
the  two  most  liberal  judges  — Bren- 
nan at  76  and  Marshall  at  74  — are 
among  the  oldest,  while  two  of  the 
three  most  conservative  members  — 
Rehnquist  at  58,  and  O'Connor  at  52, 
are  the  youngest. 

Maybe  it’s  wrong  to  make  too  much 
of  these  actuarial  statistics.  Many 
judges  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  have  not  voted  the  way 
Presidents  thought  they  would,  and  a 
few  have  been  very  good  when  they 
were  very  old.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  served  with  distinction  on  the 
Court  until  he  was  90,  and  once  about 
that  time,  when  he  saw  a beautiful 
woman  walk  past  his  house,  he  said: 
"Oh,  to  be  80  again!  ” 

Even  so,  the  ages  of  the  Supreme 
Court  members  now  are  obviously  an 
issue  to  be  considered  as  we  approach 
the  Presidential  election  of  1984. 

Not  much  has  been  said  about  this  in 
public,  but  in  private,  President  Rea- 
gan’s conservative  supporters  have 
this  very  much  in  mind  when  they  en- 
treat him  to  seek  a second  term.  They 
have  some  persuasive  arguments  for 
their  party,  if  not  for  the  country. 

If  he  doesn’t  run  again,  they  say, 
then  the  Republican  Party  might  be 
irreparably  split  between  the  moder- 
ates and  the  conservative  supply- 
siders.  And  if  some  Democrat  takes 
over  the  White  House  in  1985.  then  the 
Democratic  Party's  nominees  on  the 
Supreme  Court  wilt  define  the  law  of 
-the  land  for  many  years  long  after  its 
President  has  retired. 

There  are  so  many  Democrats  seek- 
ing the  Presidential  nomination  that 
they  haven't  given  much  thought  to 
the  nomination  of  judges  or  anybody 
else  but  themselves,  but  one  day 
they’ll  get  around  to  it.  Meanwhile, 
you  can  be  fairly  sure  about  what  Rea- 
gan would  do  with  his  appointments  to 
the  Court;  if  he  had  the  chance,  over 
the  next  decade. 

He  may  waver  and  compromise 
from  time  to  time  on  economic  policy 
or-  military  arms  policy  because  the 
Congress  has  the  power  to  compel  him 
.to  do  so,  but  few  people  around  here 
would  doubt  his  determination  or 
right  to  put  a conservative  stamp  on 
the  Supreme  Court,  or  question  his 
ability  to  find  qualified  young  conser- 
vative judges' who  would  be  confirmed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  immediate  question  is  not  how 
the  2>resident-we  elect  in  ’84  would  han- 
dle the.  issue,  but  whether  over  the  next 
two  years  we  can  start  a process  of 
thinking  in  the  press  and  debating 
among  the  people  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Presidency  and  the  Court. 

. Some  things  we  know : This  is  a very 
old  Court.  Some  of  the  members  are 
very  tired  and  some  are' said  to  be  not 
at  all  in  good  health.  What  the  next 
President  does  to  replace  them  de- 
pends  largely  on  the  accidents  of  life, 
death  and  politics.. 

President  Carter  didn't  get  to  ap- 
point anybody  to  the  Court  in  his  four 
. years;  while  William  Howard  Taft. 

, who  went  on  to  become  a Chief  Justice 
. himself,  in  his  single' term  had  to  pick 
six  members  — more  than  any  other 
President  except  Washington  and 
Roosevelt. 

President  Eisenhower  appointed 
five;  Johnson  and  Kennedy  two,  Nixon 
three,  Fdnd  one  and  Reagan,  so  far, 
cine,  but  usually  this  didn't  change  the 
philosophical  balance  of  power  on  the 
Court.  Occasionally,  though,  time  runs 
out  and  decisions  have  to  be  made. 

It  is  especially  important,  now,  be- 
cause.not  only  the  Court  is  changing 
but  the  world  is  changing.  All  relation- 
ships— between  nations,  between  the 
.political;  parties  and  the  regions  of 
America,  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment, between  husbands  and  wives, 
parents  and  children,  teachers  and 
students,  church  and  state  — are  in 
transition  and  contention. 

All  these  tangles  and  torments'  in 
the  end  come  eventually  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 
What  kind  of  Court  do  the  people  want 
when  all  tie  old  rules  and  all  the  old 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  are 
going?  And  -who  shall  decide  how  to 
choose  the  judges  to  decide? 
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Paris:  Revamped 
Classics  Enliven 


The  French  Stage 


By  THOMAS  QUINN  CURTISS 


Paris 

Despite  the  generous  finan- 
cial aid  and  eloquent  en- 
couragement bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  present  gov- 
ernment, serious  French 
theater  has  a gnawing  problem:  it  is 
suffering  from  a severe  shortage  of  in- 
teresting plays.  Furthermore,  it  is  ac- 
cused of  having  become  a “director's 
theater.”  But  what  — save  to  resort  to 
fresh  interpretations  of  the  classics 
and  familiar  modem  authors  — can  it 
do  in  the  absence  of  worthy  drama- 
tists? 

Significantly,  the  major  event  of  the 
current  season  is  “Hamlet”  in  its  en- 
tirety in  a new  translation  by  Ray- 
mond Lepoutre  at  the  refurbished 
Theatre  de  Chaillot,  a theater  once 
tinder  the  management  of  Jack  Lang, 
now  the  Mitterrand  Government’s 
controversial  Minister  of  Culture  and 
still  an  ardent  theater  enthusiast.  Be- 
fore being  promoted  to  ministerial  of- 
fice, Mr.  Lang  introduced  Robert  Wil- 
son’s “Deaf man  Glance”  as  well  as 
America’s  Bread  and  Puppet  Theater 
troupe  to  French  audiences.  Last 


Thomas  Quinn  Curtiss  is  Cheater 
and  film  critic  for  The  International 
Herald  Tribune  in  Paris. 


year,  he  appointed  the  nonconformist 
director  Antoine  Vitez  to  manage  the 
Chaillot.  Mr.  Vitez’s  revisions  of  Moii- 
ere,  Racine  and  Goethe  have  been  the 
cause  of  much  controversy.  His 
“Hamlet"  is  a most  ambitious  experi- 
ment. 

“My  intention,”  explains  Mr.  Vitez. 
“is  to  expose  the  play  as  Shakespeare 
wrote  it,  without  the  traditional  ba- 
roque trappings.  The  tragedy's  the 
thing.  It  has  puzzled  authorities  for 
generations,  but  to  me  it  has  the  clar- 
ity and  the  simplicity  of  a medieval 
morality  play  such  as  ‘Everyman.’  ” 

The  five-hour  “Hamlet"  is  per- 
formed amid  the  glistening  scenery  of 
Yannis  Kokkos,  inspired  by  the  vast 
spatial  dimensions  of  Gordon  Craig’s 
designs.  The  scene  is  not  that  of  a 
dark,  dank  Denmark.  Instead,  the  set- 
ting suggests  a Spartan  palace  on  the 
Aegean  Sea,  illuminated  by  startling 
sunshine  in  which  a glossy,  expansive 
stairway  sparkles.  In  contrast,  the  ■ 
costuming  is  in  somber,  subdued 
hues.  Black-on-white  is  the  overall 
visual  impression. 

The  translation  exactingly  conveys 
the  imagery  and  ideas  of  the  text, 
though  in  less  lyrical  language.  Rich- 
ard Fontana,  on  leave  from  the  Come- 
die  Franpaise,  is  a prince  of  quicksil- 
ver comportment,  demoniacal  ex- 
pression and  gesture,  and  charged 
with  barely  suppressed  violence.  In- 
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A scene  from  the  innovative 
five-hour  “Hamlet”  staged 
by  Antoine  Vitez  at  the 
Theatre  de  Chaillot  in 
Paris — a most  ambitious 
experiment  and  the  major 
event  of  the  current  season 


deed,  the  intense  manner  in  which  he 
plays  the  part  would  seem  to  motivate 
his  off-stage  behavior  as  well.  Learn- 
ing that  a critic  was  present  at  the  last 
rehearsal,  he  sought  the  fellow  out  and 
with  histrionic  haughtiness  ordered 
the  intruder  to  leave. 

His  Hamlet  is  given  to  similar  emo- 
tional outbursts.  Re  lays  rough  hands 
on  Gertrude  and  Ophelia,  dragging 
them  about  in  moments  of  high  pas- 
sion, and  he  pounds  viciously  on  the 
slain  body  of  Polopius.  Mr.  Vitez  be- 
lieves Hamlet  to  be  sane,  but  his  inter- 
preter often  appears  on  the  verge  of  a 
nervous  breakdown,  uttering  piercing 
cries  and  rolling  on  the  floor  in  rage  at 
his  impotence  in  accomplishing  his 
vengeance  more  speedily. 

As  played  by  Aurelien  Recoing, 
Claudius  is  a lecherous,  treacherous 
villain  to  the  last  evil  grimace.  Others 
in  the  cast  are  Madeleine  Marion , as  a 
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By  BENEDICT  NIGHTINGALE 


David  Hare’s  "Plenty"  re- 
ceived distinctly  uneven  re- 
views when  it  opened  at  the 
National  Theater  in  1977,  and 
the  arrival  on  the  same  stage 
oltheJirst  full-length  play  he  has  writ- 
ten since  then,  “A  Map  of  the  World.” 
has  been  marked  by  even  sharper  ups ' 
and  downs  of  critical  opinion.  But  its 
author  hasn’t  meekly  submitted  to  the 
grapeshot.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Hare 
has  turned  on  the  hunters,  publicly 
pronouncing  them  and  their  standards 
“dismal.” 

“I  still  have  the  unfashionable  belief 
that  critics  should  try  to  see  plays  as 
they  are,  in  their  fullness,”  Mr.  Hare 
wrote  in  The  Guardian,  “and  not  con- 
centrate solely  on  those  parts  which 
flatter  their  prejudices.”  But  this,  he 
suggested,  was  precisely  what  even 
the  more  favorable  reviewers  had 
done. 

His  attack  was  a trifle  unjust  to  The 
Guardian  itself,  whose  reviewer,  Mi- 
chael Biliington,  had  proclaimed 
“Map  of  the  World"  "the  most  mature 
and  moving  of  Hare's  works  to  date  — 
a rich  and  complex  play  built  around  a 
series  of  antitheses:  the  Third  World 
and  the  West,  fiction  and  reality,  irony 
and  commitment,  reason  and  passion, 
the  personal  and  the  political.”  But  it 
is  probably  true  that  some  of  Mr.  Bill- 
ington’s  colleagues  over-hasti ly  iden- 
tified Mr.  Hare  himself  with  the  views 
expressed  by  one  or  another  of  his  two 
main  characters,  a cynical  right-wing 
novelist  and  a churlish  leftrwing  jour- 
nalist. 

When  these  two  meet,  in  Bombay  at 
a Unesco  conference  on  poverty,  it  is 
distaste  at  first  sight.  The  novelist, 
called  Victor  Mehta  (in  whom  some 
reviewers  noted  a veiled  resemblance 
to  V.  S.  Naipaul),  urbanely  denounces 
Marx,  Castro  and  young,  rootless  civi- 
lizations, meaning  America,  Aus- 
tralia and  most  of  Africa.  Only  Chou 
En-lai  escapes  his  sweeping  stric- 
tures, “because  he  alone  of  the  Chi- 
nese leaders  had  the  iron 'self-control 
not  to  publish  his  own  poetry.” 

The  response  of  the  journalist,  Ste- 
phen Andrews,  apart  from  accusing 
Mehta  of  callousness,  snobbery  and 
much  else,  is  to  go  away  and  organize 
a protest  of  delegates  against  the 
novelist's  impending  appearance  on 
the  podium.  Mehta  must  publicly  re- 
cant the  satires  he’s  written  about 
Third  World  corruption,  or  there  will 
be  a mass  walkout,  the  conference 
will  collapse,  and  the  poor  of  the  earth 
will  be  the  losers. 

It  is  an  interesting  dilemma.  Should 
the  individual  artist  be  prepared  to 
some  extent  to  sacrifice  his  integrity 
for  the  good  of  the  many?  Must  his 
right  to  report  what  he  sees  always  be 
paramount?  Is  objective  truth  a 
human  possibility  anyway?  Isn’t  the 
most  truthful  observation,  such  as 
Mehta  takes  pride  in  offering,  invari- 
ably selective,  incomplete,  and  in- 
formed by  unadmitted  bias? 

These  questions,  and  many  others, 
have  all  been  raised  by  the  time  the 
novelist  and  journalist  cross  swords  in 
a second,  decisive  encounter.  Mehta 
argues  for  art  as  a glimmer  of  honesty 
in  an  almost  irretrievably  corrupt 
world.  Andrews  puts  the  case  for  com- 
mitment, hope  and  change,  accuses 
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his  antagonist  of  a disdain  akin  to 
spiritual  death  — and  then  goes  off  to 
what  turns  out  to  be  his  own,  literal 
death  in  a train  crash. 


Several  critics  have  found  this  off- 
stage martyrdom  somewhat  corny, 
especially  as  it  has  the  equally  un- 
likely effect  of  restoring  to  Mehta 
some  of  his  lost  idealism.  “This  feel- 
ing that  we'may  change  things—  that- 
is  the  center  of  everything  we  are,”  he 
ends"  by  intoning.  “Lose  that,  lose 
everything.” 


words  of  Oscar  Wilde  which  give  the 
play  its  title,  “A  Map  of  The  World” 
that  does  not  include  Utopia  is  not 
worth  glancing  at.  His  is  not  a Pauline 
conversion  from  art  to  commitment, 
but  a cautious  synthesis  of  the  two. 


There  is  room  elsewhere,  too,  for 
objection  to  Mr.  Hare’s  handling  of 
plot  and  structure.  For  instance,  his 
way  of  adding  tension  and  spice  to  the 
ideas  under  discussion  is  to  introduce 
a not  very  credibly  characterized 
American  actress  to  promise  herself 
as  a sort  of  sexual  trophy  to  whichever 
of  the  two  combatants  wins  the  final 
debate.  Mr.  Hare  also  uses  the  less- 
than-original  device  of  the  play-with- 
in-a-play  or,  in  this  case,  play-within- 
a-film.  The  events  in  Bombay  are 
being  somewhat  ineptly  recreated  for 
a commercial  movie. 


Actually,  this  is  a fusion,  a synthesis 
toward  which  many  British  drama- 
tists currently  aspire,  but  few  as  sue- . 
cessfully  as  Caryl  GburchffUQAt  any ' 
rate,  her  recent  “Top  Girls”  and 
"Cloud  Nine”  each  proved  her  a 
dramatist  of  imagination  and  crusad- 
ing zeal,  splendidly  assured  when  it 
came  to  exposing  (respectively)  the 
way  some  women  misuse  their  hard- 
won  freedoms  and  the  way  almost 
everyone  mutilates  and  maims  his  or 
her  own  sexuality. 


For  Mr.  Hare’s  principal  attacker. 
James  Fenton  of  The  Sunday  Times, 
this  is  little  more  than  an  easy  alibi: 
“If  a speech  sounds  banal  or  improb- 
ably contrived,  we  must  always  won- 


Her  new  “Fen,”  which  has  just 
opened  at  a North  London  fringe  play- 
house called  the  Almeida,  may  not 
win  quite  so  many  friends  when  it 
moves  to  Joseph  Papp’s  Public  Thea- 
ter in  May  as  part  of  Britain’s  “Salute 
to  New  York.”  It  is  more  local,  more 
limited  in  scope.  Yet  it  has  still  man- 
aged to  stimulate  and  move  its  re- 
viewers, Mr.  Biliington  speaking  for 
the  enthusiastic  majority  when  he 
called  it  “powerful;  gritty,  well  worth 
seing  — a striking  portrait  of  a super- 
stitious, religion-soaked  and  even 
doom-laden  countryside  that  Hardy  or 
Houseman  would  have  recognized.” 


‘Fen’  adds  up  to  a 
whole  community 
laid  bare. 


der  whether  this  is  the  fault  of  the  au- 
thor or  the  fictional  screenwriter.” 
But  it  surely  adds  a degree  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty  to  much  else,  too. 
Again,  the  actress's  presence  allows 
Mr.  Hare  to  emphasize  the  extent  to 
which  Mehta  and  Andrews  are  im- 
pelled by  personal  motives:  anger, 
envy  and  sexual  pique. 


The  play  is  set  in  the  bleaker 
reaches  of  modern  East  Anglia.  The 
farmers,  when  not  actually  hanging 
themselves,  are  selling  their  land  to 
faceless  conglomerates  in  London; 
and  the  peasantry  is,  of  course,  nei-> 
ther  richer  nor  happier  for  this  back- 
room finagling.  Indeed,  it  sometimes 
seems  that  only  the  invention  of 
Valium  has  made  the  lives  of  the  toil- 
ing, moiling  women  of  the  village  less 
burdensome  than  those  of  their  great- 
grandmothers. 


Thus  the  play  is  at  once  a discussion 
and  a demonstration  of  the  untrust- 
worthiness  of  art,  and  indeed  of  life  it- 
self. Everything  it  touches,  from  men 
to  their  works  to  their  beliefs,  Is  sub- 
jected to  inrerrogation-in-depth.  All 
assertions,  whether  about  the  novel, 
the  Third  World,  or  anything  else,  are 
there  to  be  contradicted.  In  other 
words,  the  play’s  content  is  mure  so- 
phisticated than  its  form  and  frame- 
work might  make  it  seem.  It  is,  so  to 
speak,  better  than  its  plot. 


One  woman  persistently  torments 
her  stepdaughter,  partly  out  of  per- 
sonal frustration,  partly  to  goad  the 
girl  out  of  the  chronic  submissiveness 
typical  of  the  community;  another 
launches  into  an  affair  with  a farm-la- 
borer, only  to  succumb  to  despair 
when  this  loses  her  both  children  and 
friends.  The  choices  the  country  offers 
its  inhabitants  would  appear  to  be 
these:  submit,  and  sink  into  emotional 
paralysis,  or  try  to  resist,  and  be  de-. 
strayed. 


The  author  is  also  the  director,  and 
has  secured  generally  admired  per- 
formances from  Bill  Nighy  as  Stephen 
and  especially  Roshac  Seth,  who  plays 
Nehru  in  the  movie  “Gandhi”  and  who 
now  portrays  a graceful,  fastidious 
Mehta.  Certainly,  each  acts  subtly 
pniHigh  to  explain  Mr.  Hare's  irrita- 
tion at  being  told  by  the  critics  that  his 
sympathies  were  overwhelmingly 
with  just  one  of  them.  There  is  clearly 
much  of  him  in  both  characters,  and, 
if  so  self-questioning  a play  can  be 
said  to  reach  a resolution,  it  is 
presumably  to  be  found  in  a fusion  of 
the  one’s  honesty,  the  other’s  hopeful- 


It  is  glum  stuff,  and  could  be  as 
dramatically  flat  and  unvarying  as 
the  rectangle  of  soil  that  fills  the  stage 
whether  the  setting  is  a potato  field  or 
a farm  cottage.  But  Miss  Churchill's 
inventiveness  and  skill  have  not 
deserted  her,  and  she  proves  well  able 
to.  assimilate  incongruous  material: 
the  raging  ghost  of  a peasant  woman; 
a long,  entertaining  anecdote  from  the 
village’s  collective  memory;  vivid, 
punchy  encounters  over  the  contem- 
porary sink  or  ironing  board. 


Benedict  Nightingale  writes  fre- 
quently on  theater  in  London. 


Hence  the  reformed  Mehta  of  the 
end,  who  is  still  contemptuous  of  lies, 
still  keen  to  demolish  them,  but  per- 
haps prepared  to  concede  that,  in  the 


Some  critics  have  complained  that 
the  doubling,  trebling  and  quadru- 
pling of  parts  by  the  five-woman,  one- 
man  cast  causes  confusion,  and  so  it 
sometimes  does.  But  the  performers 
are  all  members  of  the  Joint  Stock 
Theater  Group,  which  is  generally 
and  justly  regarded  as  the  finest 
“fringe”  company  in  Britain,  and  the 
characterization.ls  sharper  and  more 
various  than  a first  glance  at  the  pro- 
gram might  lead  one  to  fear.  Besides, 
.20-odd  parts  add  up  tp  a whole  com- 
munity laid  bare—  an  achievement  in 
itself. 
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sympathetic  maternal  Gertrude; 
Jany  Gastaldi,  an  Ophelia  of  touching 
vulnerability,  and  Pierre  .Vial,  whose 
doddering  Polonius  quacks -his  plati- 
tudes with  satisfied  relish. 


Mr.  Vitez  has  rendered  a service  in  . 
staging  the  play  uncut  — he  believes 
this  is  the  first  time  French  audiences' 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  see  it 
whole  in  their  own  tongue.  For  those 
with  less  hearty  theatrical  appetites, 
he  is  offering  a two-hour  abridged  ver- 
sion several  times  a week. 


Another  innovative  director,  Ariane 
Mnouchkine,  has  also  been  experi- 
menting with  Shakespeare;  present- 
ing two  of  the  Bard's  plays  in  transla- 
tions of  her  own,  translations  that  re- 
tain the  substance  of  their  originals 
but  not  their  mighty  lines.  She  has 
staged  “Richard  II”  with  her  Theatre 
du  Soleil  company  in  the  manner  and 
in  the  costumes  of  the  Kabuki,  with 
the  doomed  king  and  his  perfidious 
court  made-up  as  Japanese.  The  novel 
notion  is  fetching  and  the  production, 
performed  upon  three  open  stages, 
has  majestic  sweep  and  dazzling 
movement,  though  when  the  Nippo- 
nized  John  of  Gaunt  renders  his  lovely 
speech  about  “this  sceptred  isle,”  one 
is  in  doubt  whether  his  tribute  is  to 
England  or  to  the  land  of  the  rising 
sun.  The  second  Shakespeare  a la 
Mnouchkine  is  “Twelfth  Night,”  with 
women  in  male  roles,  an  indirect  slap 


at  the  classic  stage’s  use  of  boy-actors 
for  feminine  roles. 

The  Rumanian  director  Lucian 
Pintilie  limits  his  experiments  to  the 
scenic  in  his  presentation  of  Gorki's 
“Lower  Depths”  at  the  Theatre  de 
France.  The  dismal  cellar  of  provin- 
cial Russia  In  Czarist  times  has  the 
look  of  a raountaintpp  castle  in  ruins 
and  decay,  with  a towering  staircase 
that  the  players  must  climb  for  their 
exits. 

Jean- Lou  is  Barrault,  after  a mud- 
dled attempt  to  view  Old-  Vienna 
through  the  sociological  magnifying 
glass  in  “Ces  Strauss,”  a lackluster 
biography  of  the  waltz  kings,  senior 
and  junior,  has  imported  Sidney  Mi- 
chaels’s “Dylan”  for  the  main  stage 
of  his  Theatre  du  Rond-Point.  “L’Am- 
bassade.”  a drama  about  a diplomat 
who  would  aid  a dissident  in  a totali- 
tarian land,  by  the  Polish  playwright 
Slavomir  Mrozek,  holds  forth  in  the 
smaller  studio  theater,  with'  Laurent 
Terzieff  as  its  star  and  director; 

If  the  intellectual  theater  laments 
the  postwar  years  — when  Monther- 
lant, Camus,  Sartre,  Genet  and  Coc- 
teau could  be  relied  on  to  provide  new 
plays — the  boulevard  theater,  finding 
no  Sacha  Guitrys  or  Alfred  Savoirs  at 
work,  is  similarly  looking  abroad  for 
material.  A stylish  revival  of  Wide’s 
“Importance  of  Being  Earnest”  is  at 
the  Matburins;  Peter  Ustinov’s  latest 
comedy,  “Beethoven's  Tenth*”  in 


which  the  great  composer  material- 
izes in  the  home  of  a modern  English 
■ drama  critic,  is  having  its  world  pre- 
miere at  the  Madeleine;  the  British 
farce  “Noises  Off,”  by  Michael 
Frayn,  is  a hit  at  the  Bouffes-Parisi- 
ens,  and  Bernard  Slade's  “Romantic 
Comedy”  is  another  success  at  the  Pa- 
lais-Royal. 

With  the  dearth  of  new  native  plays, 
the  music  hall  has  returned  to  high 
favor.'  There  is  scarcely  a star  of 
vaudeville,  of  the  chansonrder  or  of 
television  who  has  not  made  a “per- 
sonal appearance”  this  season,  and 
every  one  of  them  has  drawn  packed 
bouses. 

Among  those  at  present  offering 
one-man  shows  are  the  buriy,  boister- 
ous clown  Raymond  Devos  (at  the 
^Montparnasse) ; Thierry  Le  Luron, 
covering  the  political  scene  “from  de 
Gaulle  to  Mitterrand”  with  his  wasp- 
ish wit  (at  the  Marigny);  Guy  Bedos 
in  a series  of  skits  (at  the  Gymnase), 
and  Bernard  Haler,  a dry  humorist  of 
black  comedy  (at  the  Bobiiio). 

Johnny  Hallyday  filled  the  vast  Pa- 
lais des  Sports  for  eight  weeks  and  is 
now  off  on  a national  tour.  Henri  Sal- 
vador, after  a 12-year  absence,  re- 
turned in  triumph  for  ^prosperous  en- 
gagement in  a circus  tent  on  the  Paris 
outskirts.  Most  amazing  of  all  has 
been  the  belated  comeback  of  lino 
Rossi,  tiie  romantic  crooner  of  the 
1930's.  His  reappearance  at  the  Casino 
de  Paris  brought  out  all  his  elderly 
fans,  many  of  them  arriving  from 
clinics  for  the  aged.  He  is  now  75  and 
of  diminished  vocal  projection,  but 
this  made  no  difference  to  his  cheer- 
ing followers. 

The  French  theater  of  the  moment 
has  superlative  artists,  venturesome 
directors  and  a public  hungry  for  nov- 
elty and  entertainment.  But  like  the 
theater  in  New  York  and  London,  it  is 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  only  element 
capable  of  bringing  it  to  full  flower: 
playwrights  of  skill,  imagination  and 
ideas. 
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However  you  As  we've  grown  from  Israel's  major  bank  it 
J one  of  the  world’s  leading  banks,  more  and  it 
pronounce  our  name.  businessmen  are  learning  to  pronounce,  our  nar 
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pronounce  our  name,  businessmen  are  learning  to  pronounce. our  name. 
• ii  ti  i A j li  i ^ They've  discovered  what  Bank  Hapoaiim’s  full  range 

We  re  the  iSHnfe  to  fHlK  to.  . of  banking  services  can  do  for  their  corporate 

financing,  trade  flow  and  international  transactions. 
They've  learned  how  over  $19  billion  in  assets  can 
support  their  growth  plans.  And  they’re  finding, 

, >n  -60  banking  offices  in  14  countries  worldwide, 
specialists  they  can  really  talk  to.  Over  60  years 
experience  is  integrated  into  our  customized 

approach  to  banking.  That’s  why  we’re  the  bank 
that  grants  more  loans  than  any  other  bank  in  Israel. 

And  why  we're  among  the  world’s  top  50  banks  in 

profitability.  ... 


And  that’s  something  to  talk  about. 


Bank  Hapaalim 


m Tbe  bank  to  talk  to. 


Head  Office:  50  Rothschild  Blvd..  65124  Tel  Aviv,  Israel,  Tel:  (03X3281 1 1 - 


New  York  • Los  Angeles  • Chicago-  Philadelphia  - Boston  . Miami . Toronto  .Montreal*'  London  . Manchesier- 
Paris  • Zurich  - Luxembourg.  Buenos  Aires  • Sao-Piulo  • Caracas  * Mexico  City  • Montevideo  . Puma'  del  Este  - 
Panama  City-  Cayman  Islands  ’ And  over  330  branches  of  the  group  in  Israel 
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Wolf  Blitzer  describes  a State 


Iv£*-StAJE  DeParlOMnt  released 
J r«".arkable  document  last  month 
'?ahnf  lnE-the  Sovlet  UniWs  £?£5 

labour  practices.  ■ 

"All  societies  have  some  form  of 
incarceration  and,  indeed.  most  £ 

P^oners  in  some 
form  of -gainful  activity  " the  ^d~ 

report  said  fniu  introductiom 

. ^ ?ov»f  forced  labour 
system,  however,  is  distinguished  by 
rts  large  scale  and  the' harshness  b l 
■ whieh . it  operates  to  threaten  and 
puntsh  those  who  are  convicted  of 
violating  Soviet  law,  including  those 
who  attempt  to- assert  freedom  of 
speech,  assembly  or  religion." 

' The  document  noted  that  many 
Soviet  citizens  have  suffered  in  the 
forced  labour  camps,  but  it  oflicial- 
. ly  confirmed  what  had  long  been 
suspected  — namely,  thatJews  anx- 
. ious  to  identify  with- their  religion 
culture  and  heritage  have  been 
targeted  for  special  treatment. 

, “While  all  religious  denomina- 
tions without  exception  are  bound 
by  the  Testrictipns...ehforcement  of 
the  law  is  carried  out  with  especial 
severity  against  the  Soviet  Jewish 
community  ” it  said.  “Alone  among 
the  .recognized  religious  groups  in 
the-  USSR,'  Soviet  Jews  have  no 
functioning  seminary  for  the  train- 


SINGLING 

inS  of  clergy,  no  authorized 
religious,  publications,  no  national 


Department  report  on  forced  labour  in  the  Soviet  Union 

OUT  THE  JEWS 


government  has  estimated  that  as 
many  as  300,000  Soviet  Jews  cur- 
rently possess  letters  of  invitation 
necessary  for  application  to 
, emigrate. 


organization,  and  no  approved  ties 
. W1*h  co-religionists  abroad." 

The  State  Department  report  in- 
cluded a moving  letter,  dated  Oc- 
tober 25,  1982,  from  the  wife  of  a 
44-year-old  Soviet  Jewish  political 
prisoner,  refusednik  Alexander 
rantsky. 

An  oceanographer  by  training, 
Paritsky  was  accused  of  having  dis- 
tributed slanderous  fabrications 
denigrating  the  Soviet  state  and 
social  system.  In  her  letter,  his  wife 
gave  details  of  the  ordeal  her  hus- 
band and  other  prisoners  in  the 
Vydrino  Camp  had  to  endure.  Here 
are  some  excerpts. 

He  was  placed  under  special, 
constant  supervision.  Approximate- 
ly 2,000  prisoners  are  held  in  the 
Vydrino  camp.  There,  tuberculosis 
and  [otherl  diseases  are  endemic. 
Last  year,  the  death  rate  reached  2 
per  cent,  and  there  were  many 
traumatic  cases,  since  hygienic  rules 
and  techniques  were  not  observed. 


"The  bodies  of  many  prisoners 
were  covered  with  perforated 
ulcers.  Their  clothing  stuck  to  their 
bodies  and  had  to  be  ripped  off 
along  with  their  skin.  The  prisoners 
are  denied  quality  medical  as-. 
sistance...!n  thd  section  of  the  bar- 
racks where  my  liusband  lives, 
about  75  persons  are  housed  in  one 
room. 

“At  the  end  of  June  1982,  the 
chief  of  the  zone.  Major  N.N. 
Anikeyev,  called  my  husband  in  and 
demanded  that  he  publicly  recant 
and  repudiate  the  idea  of  emigrating 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  When  my 
husband  refused  to  comply  with  this 
demand,  Anikeyev  cynically  said 
that  it  made  no  difference,  that  he 
would  force  him  to  recant. 

“Since  the  end  of  July,  they  have 
transferred  my  husband  to  work  in 
the  zone's  so-called  local  industry 
and  have  assigned  him  to  the  job  of 
transporting  gun-carriage  plates 
weighing  as  much  as  200  kilos.  Two 
unidentified  persons  travelled  to  the 
camp  each  day  to  ensure  that  my 


‘My  husband  is  undergoing 
the  tortures  of  hunger, 
cold  and  work  beyond  his 
endurance' 


’ husband/did  only  this  work.  - 

"On  August  22.  when  my  hus- 
band began  to  talk  about  himself  at 
our  meeting,  they  interrupted  it, 
seized  him,  and  put  him  in  punitive 
solitary  confinement  for  15  days. 
Punitive  solitary  confinement  oc- 
curs in  a cell  in  the  camp  site.  Food 
is  provided  every  other  day.  All 
warm  clothing  and  underwear  are 
confiscated.  Bed  linens  are  not 
provided.  During  the  day,  the  sleep- 
ing area  is  cleaned.  There,  it  is  very 
cold,  and  even  at  night  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  get  warm.” 

Mrs.'  Paritskaya  went  on  to  point 
out'that  since  then  her  husband  has 
been  moved  in  and  out  of  solitary 
confinement. 


"I  declare,”  she  wrote,  “that  my 
husband  is  undergoing  the  tortures 
or  hunger,  cold,  and  work  beyond 
his  endurance.  They  threaten  him 
now'  with  a new*  trial  and  a transfer 
to  a prison  regime.  During  the  last 
two  months,  1 have  not  received  any 
letters  from  my  husband,  although 
his  correspondence  is  not  restricted. 
Even  a package  of  warm  clothing 
sent  to  him  was  returned.  They  sub- 
ject him  to  all  these  insults  to  force 
him  publicly  to  repudiate  emigra- 
tion to  Israel.  My  husband  at  pre- 
sent finds  himself  in  the  position  of 
a hostage.” 


ALEXANDER  PARITSK.Y’S  case, 
while  tragic,  is  by  no  means  unusual 
in  today's  Soviet  Union.  This  was 
underlined  in  a separate  State 
Department  document  describing 
the  USSR's  miserable  record  last 
year  in  complying  with  universal 
human  rights. 

“The  mistreatment  of  prisoners 
continues  in  terms  of  inadequate 


THE  UNEXPECTED,  almost  “un- 
natural” harshness  of  this  winter  has 
kept  people  busy  talking  about  the 


snow  and  hail  in  the  hills  and  the 
enormous  ‘downpours.  Rainfall  is 
well  over  the  yearly,  average. 
February  and  early  March  have 
seen  frequent  night  frosts.  This  has 
meant  that  gardeners  in  most  areas 
have  not  been  as  busy  with  outdoor 
activities  as  would  normally  be  ex- 
pected. 

In  the  second  half  of  this  month, 
we  should  make  up  what  we 
couldn’t  do  until  now  to  ensure  a 
satisfying  spring  and  summer  gar- 
den. The  season  demands  .that  a 
number  of  the  routine  activities  be 
done. 

Hoeing  and  . weeding  should  tie 
first,  on  the  agenda  — in  every  part 
of  the  garden.  Use -a  garden-fork, 
spade  or  a hoe  and  turn  up  the  soil, 
This  deep-digging  and  burying  of 
weeds  not  only- provides  air  for  the 
subsoil,  but  also  .“green  , manure.”. 
This  action  will  keep  the. ground  in 
good  condition  and  the  weeds  under 
controk  After  digging,  level  the 
ground  by  raking,  and  then  you  will 
be  ready  for  sowing  and  planting. 

No  doubt,  many'  readers  of  this 
column  are  as  impatient  as  I am  to 
do  something  to  make  their  garden* 
ing  daydreams-  come  true.  Let’s 
hope  that  the  second  half  of  March 


CATCHING  UP 


Sow 


thinly  to  avoid 
overcrowding.  Water  regularly  dur- 
ing rainless  spells.  When  you  thin 
out  Later,  you  may  save  plucked 
seedlings  of  lettuce,  kohlrabi, 
beetroot,  parsley  and  leeks  and 
transplant  them;  seedlings  from  the 
other  vegetables  mentioned  give 
only  inferior  results  when 
transplanted.  Throw  them  onto  the 
compost  heap. 

Buy  half  a kilo  to  a kilo  (ac- 
cording to  available  space)  of  onion 
.bulblets  and  sow  them  just  now, 
. either  in  a herb  corner  or  as  a green 
border  around  other  vegetable 
beds.  Or  use  the  bulblets  as 
“intercroppings”  between  lettuce 
or  kohlrabi.  Onfon  bulblets  may 
also  be  grown  in  containers. 

Set  them  out  in  fortnightly  inter- 
vals in  order  to  harvest  green  onions 
all  summer  long.  If  you  don’t  find 
bulblets  choose  , the  smallest  onions 
your  greengrocer  has  and  saw  them 
.or  cut  bigger  ones  in  half  for  the 
same  purpose.  * 

It’s  too  late  now  for  cabbages  and 
too  .-early  for  beans.  If  you  didn't 


GARDENER’S  CORNER 
Walter  Frank! 


prepare  seedlings  of  tomatoes,  egg- 

m-rinri  in  oarrfrtntnD  -will  hr»n0  • . *“  ...  • . • . , 

seed  boxes  and  cover  with  glass  or 


period  iii  gardening,  will  bring 
plenty  of  warmth  and  sunshine. 

Vegetables:  The  following 
vegetables  and  kitchen  herbs. may' 
be  grown  now  in  all  parts  of  this 
country;  radishes,  kohlrabi,  carrots, 
parsley,  dill,  chives,  leeks,  peas, 
broad-beans,  beetroot,  lettuce,  mar-, 
rows,  cucumbers. 


plastic  sheets  at  nights  and  when  the 
weather  is  bad.  In  view ‘of  the  high 
price  of  tomatoes,  every  amateur 
gardener,  even  someone  with 
limited  space,  should  grow  his  own 
— nothing  is  easier, 
lilies.  Many  amateur  gardeners 


wonder  how  to  best  use  shaded  or 
partly  shaded  spots  in  their  gardens. 
My  suggestion  is  lily  bulbs.  Various 
kinds  will  soon  appear  in  seed  shops 
and  nurseries.  March  and  April  are 
usually  the  ideal  time  to  set  out  lily 
bulbs.  The  one  exception  is  Lllium 
candidum , or  the  Madonna  lily, 
which  should  be  planted  in 
September.  Examine  bulbs  careful- 
ly. They  should  be  firm  and  not 
prematurely  sprouting. 

It  is  important  to  cultivate  the 
ground  thoroughly  and  to  provide 
good  drainage  before  planting 
bulbs.  Dig  a large  hole,  about  20-30 
cm.  deep.  The  subsoil  should  be 
loosened  and  mixed  with  compost 
The  addition  of  other  organic  fer- 
tilizer — dry  cow  manure,  guano  or 
bone-meal  — is  also  highly 
beneficial.  Some  sand,  peat  or  ver- 
miculite  should  be  added  to  prevent 
the  lily  bulb  from  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  organic  plant  food.  Fill 
in  the  hole  over  the  bulb  and  firm 
the  soil  slightly. 

The  importance  of  providing  cool 
conditions  for  iiiy  roots  cannot  be 
over-emphasized.  “Head  in  the  sun. 


and  Ayuga  reptans , the  blue  flower- 
ing carpet-bugle  with  metallic,  shin- 
ing purple  leaves.  Others  are  the 
succulent,,  cactus-like  sedums,  the 
pink  flowering  oxalis  and  the  pop- 
ular violets  (Viola  odoratej.  which 
will  not  only  cover  and  coo!  the 
ground,  but  will  also  spread  their 
seeds  everywhere  in  the  vicinity  and 
will  flower  again  and  again  every 
winter  and  spring.  The  cooling  ef- 
fect of  shade  can  also  be  provided 
by  the  overhanging  branches  of 
trees  and  shrubs. 

Whatever  your  choice,  properly 
selected  lilies  in  different  colours 
and  shapes,  together  with  the 
proper  companions,  will  add  much 
beauty  to  your  garden. 

Carnations.  Spicy-sweet,  the  car- 
nation never  seems  to  lose  its  pop- 
ularity. It  has  been  valued  and 
grown  as  an  annual  or  perennial  for 
generations. 

Carnation  seedlings  can  be 
purchased  almost  any  time  of  the 
year.  Though  this  plant  can  be 
grown  from  seed,  this  method  is 
very  slow,  and  pot  always  success- 
ful. Cuttings  are  easier  and  provide 
longer-lasting  results.  Take  cuttings 
in  early  autumn  or  in  spring.  “Air- 
layering"  is  another  means  of 
propagation  but  the  easiest  and 
quickest  way  to  get  carnation 


Israel,  Uiies  confront  the  heat  of 
hamsin  days  in  spring  and  early 
summer. 


Lily  drawing 
century. 
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VE  AVIV  CLUB  KFAR  SHMARYAHU 

CELEBRATES 
ITS  20th  ANNIVERSARY 


and  invites  you  to.  join  our  happy  family 
at  a 6 -month,  unlinked,  fixed  monthly 
fee^  _ j 

Take  this  opportunity  to  fulfill  a dream  ■ 
of  many  years. 

Medical  supervision  at  no  extra  cost 
(transfer  to  Nursing  Home,  if  and  when ' 
required,  assured.) 

Our  20  years  of  successful  experience 
with  thousands  of  guests,  offer,  you  a 
carefree,  happy,  enjoyable  life  in  good 
company  and  in  good  hands. 

Please  call  our  Mr..  Me'ushar  052- 
78829;  78820  for  further  information 
and  an  appointment  to  see  our  beautiful 
facilities. 


A cooling  effect  can  be  provided 
by  organic  mulches  such  as  leaf- 
mold,  dry  pine  needles  or  well 
decayed  compost.  Mulches  also 
provide  an  excellent  means  of  weed 
control.  In  sunny  garden  spots,  a 
more  natural  and  pleasing  way  of 
giving  lilies  “cool  feet”  is  the  use  of 
a carefully  selected  annual  ground- 
cover. 

Ground-covers  produce  a carpet 
of  beauty  in  foliage  and  flowers;  if 
not  debp-rooting,  they  are  ideal* 
'companions  for  lilies. 

Petunias  are  an  excellent  choice 
with  their  vast  array  of  colours.  Por- 
tulacas  provide  a perfect  multi- 
coloured carpet.  Other  choices  are 
ageratian>  available1  in  light-blue, 
pink,  purple  and  white,  and  sweet 
alyskumt  a long-blooming  white  or 
purple  annual  especially  suitable  for 
carpeting.  All  these  annuals  can  be 
grown  from  seed. 

There  are  also  perennial,  shallow- 
rooting ground-covers,  which  may 
fit  into  the  lily  bed.  I say  “lily  bed" 
because  these  flowers  do  best  when 
left  undisturbed  fo f several  years  in 
the  same-  spot  The  most  suitable 
perennial  creepers  are  Verbena 
canadensis^  available  at  local 
nurseries  in  many  colour  variations, 


Before  planting,  enrich  the  soil 
with  compost,  some  animal  manure 
and  a sprinkling  of  complete  garden 
fertilizer.  Superphosphate  and 
bone-meal  are  also  recommended. 
Carnations  must  be  staked  by  the 
time  they  are  20  cm  tall. 

Remove  spent  flower  stalks  to 
promote  further  blooming.  If  you 
want  bigger  flowers,  some  of  the 
buds  may  be  removed.  Spray 
prophylactically  (malathion 
solution)  against  aphids  and  water 
the  bed  from  lime  to  time  with  a li- 
quid fungicide  to  prevent  rush  and 
mildew. 

Fuchsias.  Just  now  is  the  time  for 
fuchsia  cuttings.  Kevin  Heinze,  an 
Australian  garden  expert,  recom- 
mends this  method  of  growing 
fuchsias  from  small  cuttings.  Take 
tip  cuttings,  not  more  than  5 cm. 
long,  remove  the  bottom  leaves  and 
insert  this  section  into  a mixture  of  3 
parts  sand  to  one  part  peat  or  ver- 
miculite. 

Fuchsia  cuttings  don’t  need 
special  heating  arrangements  for 
rooting,  but  polythene  sheets  over 
the  frame  or  seed  box  will  create 
humidity  and- .prevent  the  seedlings 
from  drying  out.  As  fuchsias  grow 
rapidly,  they  need  follow-up, 
feedings  during  spring,  summer  and 
autumn.  I know  from  my  own  ex- 
perience that  fuchsias  always  bring 
grace  and  beauty  to  tite  garden  and 
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ISRAEL  LANDS  ADMINISTRATION 
Central  Region  . 


BNEIAYISH 
LOCAL  COUNCIL 


Build  Your  Rouse  in  Bnei  Ayish 
\ Stage  B 
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t_  oration  with  Bnei  Ayish  Local  Couadl,  the. Israel  Lands  Administration,  announces 
rapis tration  for  the  above  scheme-  in  the  framework  of  which  10  plots  will  be  allocated  for 
thehuildinff  of  one-family  houses  — 10  housing  units. 


* penetration  will  open  at  the  offices  of  Briei  Ayish  Local  Council  on  Tuesday, 

M^rchlS  (9  a.m.)  and  close  at  12  noon  on  Monday,  April  5,  .1983.  ■ 

* particular*  and  the  detailed  prospectus  can  be  obtained  from  the  Local  Coun- 

oil's  offices.  , .'■■  - J ! r ^ 
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CHOOSE  FROM  A TEMPTING  A FA  CARTE  MENU 
OR  A COMF1  F IT  GOURMET  DINNER  FOR  ONLY 
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food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  heavy 
manual  labour,  unsatisfactory 
medical  care,  isolation,  extended  in- 
terrogations, and  threats  against 
their  families,”  it  said.  “The  Soviet 
government  continues  to  confine 
some  dissidents  to  special  psy- 
chiatric hospitals  and  to  psychiatric 
wards  in  general  hospitals,  where 
they  are  subjected  to  a variety  of 
cruel  and  degrading  treatments,  in- 
cluding doses  of  powerful  and  pain- 
ful drugs.” 

Again,  the  State  Department 
noted,  while  many  Soviet  citizens 
are  subjected  to  such  treatment, 
Jews  seem  to  suffer  the  most. 

This  is  particularly  true  right  now, 
as  Jewish  emigration  figures  have 
plummeted  to  their  lowest  levels 
since  1970.  In  January,  for  example, 
only  81  Jews  were  permitted  to 
leave,  and  in  February  no  more 
than  123. 

The  1982  total  came  to  only  2,688 
— a far  ciy  from  the  more  than 
51,000  who  left  in  1979.  The  U.S. 


SOVIET  JEWRY  has  been  a promi- 
nent issue  for  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz  and  other  senior  U.S. 
officials  are  known  to  have  raised 
the  matter  during  virtually  every  im- 
portant meeting  they  have  had  with 
their  Soviet  counterparts.  Shultz,  in 
particular,  is  quite  sensitive  to  and 
knowledgeable  about  the  problem, 
curiously  enough  having  focused  on 
. it  rather  extensively  during  his  years 
at  the  Bechtel  Construction  Com- 
pany in  San  Francisco.  He  even 
used  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  hire 
Soviet  Jewish  engineers  at  Bechtel. 

The  importance  attached  to  the 
issue  by  the  administration  is. 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  Jeane 
Kirkpatrick,  the  U-S'.  ambassadorto 
the-  UN,  and  Max  K am  pel  man, 
head  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  will  be 
among  the  500  American  represen- 
tatives at  this  week's  international 
conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  in. 
Jerusalem. 


do  so  for  many,  many  years. 

A FRIEND  who  returned  recently 
from  Australia  brought  me  a 
package  of  sweet  melon  seeds,  the 
product  of  perhaps  the  best  and  big- 
gest seed  company  in  the  world, 
Thomson  & Morgan.  It  has  been  in 
the  business  for  125  years.  On  the 
package's  envelope,  1 read;  "Rode 
melon  Ha-Ogen"  — ■ an  Israeli 
original.  This  melon  was  long 
jealously  guarded  and  with  reason. 


It  is  an  entirely  new  experience  in 
taste,  undescribable.  warmth, 
richness  and  aromatic  sweetness  of 
flavour.  This  melon  plant  bears 
many  mini-sized  fruits,  ideal  for 
families.  Each  vine  should  produce 
more  than  10  melons.  Given  plenty 
of  water,  vines  will  flourish  in  a sun- 
ny, warm  spot.  Harvest  from  mid- 
summer on.  The  Ha-Ogen  is  rich  in 
vitamin  A and  also  contains  several 
B vitamins  and  vitamin  C. 


feet  in  the  shade"  is  an  oft-quoted* : -fleers'  Is”  to  buy"  ready  seedlings'- 
maxim  for  lily  cultivation.  Aodin  from  thg  nurscry_ 
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The  euphoria  that  accompanies  aliya  often  gives  way  to  culture 
_ ^o^  ^ut^ess^AbSOrpti011  of  the.  ate  through  direct  -community 
mvolvemeht  is  one of  the  important  tasks  of  the  Aliya  Department 

* of  the  Jewish  Agency.  Therefore,  the  Department  has  set  up  the 
unit  My  Brother’s  Keeper  to  recruit  and  channel  volunteers  as  well 
as  coordinate  their  activities  with  olim,  to  work  in  cooperation 
with  and  complement  the  services  provided  by  the-  various 
immigrant  associations,  and  national  and  local  -services  (absorption, 
child-care,  military  service,  education,  employment,  finance, 

. health,  social  security)  and  to  assist  the  oleh  in  his  initial 
absorption  into  the  fabric"  of  Israel. 

To  date  some  25  “store  fronts”,  have  been  opened  throughout 
the  country,  from  Nazareth  to  Ofakim,  largely  operated  by 
volunteers  offering  information,  advice,  and  a sympathetic  ear  to 
olim.  And  once  an  oleh  moves  into  permanent  housing,  the  Unit 
puts  him  in  contact  with  a volunteer  who  speaks  his  native 
language. 

My  Brother’s  Keeper  is  an  extension  of  the  Advocacy  Office 
Jfeniyot  Hatzibur  of  the  Aflya  Department.  Its  personalized  and 
professional  services  are  meant  to  provide  the  oleh  with  a feeling 
of  belonging  and  of  being  wanted  and  needed  in  Israel  and  his  new 
community.  It  is  hoped  that  by  reducing  much  of  the  tension 
related  to  settling-in  problems,  discontent  will  be  minimized.  The 
Advocacy  Office,  operating  in  Israel’s  four  main  cities,  is  staffed 
by  professional,  multilingual  personnel  Its  principal  functions 
include  providing  olim  and  prospective  olim  with  up-to-date 
information  about  their  privileges  and  handling  their  complaints 
in  a positive  manner  and  on  a personal  level,  based  on  the  prinicple 

• that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  oleh  to  air  any  grievance. 

In  the  case  of  oleh  families  contemplating  leaving  Israel,  the 
office  is  eager  to  intervene  and  attend  to  the  cause  of  their 
discontent,  thereby  helping  in  the  fight  against  yerida.  No  effort 
. is  spared  to  foster  good-will  between  the  olim  and  the  local 
populace  as  well  as  tolerance  and  understanding.  The  long-term 
aim  is  to  turn  the  oleh  himself  into  a volunteer  as  soon  as  posable. 

We  can  and  should  help  each  other. 

EACH  OF  US  IS  OUR  BROTHER’S  KEEFER. 


For  further  information,  please  call  the  MAIN  offices; 

Tel  Aviv;  03-418780  Mrs.  Bat  Sheva  Medan  ess, 


03-258211  (Sunday,  Wednesday) 

(ext.  571, 469, 339, 276)  - 

Jerusalem:  02-241222 


(ext  429,  575,  471) 
02-224628 

Haifa: 

04-642451  ext.  325 

Nazareth: 

065-71508  . 

Ashdod: 

055-31623 

Bat  Yam: 

03-595638 

Netanya: 

053-37071 

Beersheva: 

057-41177 

Miss  Soraya  Botesazan 
Miss  EUie  Kornblum 
Mrs.  Bunya  Kagan 
Mr.  Bryan  Blumberg 
Mrs.  Calanit  EXzenberg, 
(Monday,  Thursday) 
Mrs.  Sarah  Uziel 
Mrs.  Golda  Messeg, 
(Sunday,  Monday) 

Mr.  Eliezex  Levinson 


If  you  wish  to  volunteer,  please  fill  in 

(Your)  Name: 

Address: ! 


(Your)  Telephone  number 
Languages  (You)  speak: 


Cut  out  and  post  the  above  to:. 


Rahel  Fuchs,  Director: 

“My  Brother’s  Keeper” 
Aliyah  Dept.  Jewish  Agency 
P.OJ3. 92,  Jerusalem  91920 


TOA  fo  and  ‘Tfcrii to  New  York  & San  Francisco 


Widebody  service,  departs  07. 15,  arrival  New  York  14.45,  San  Francisco  19.15.  From  $749  to  New  York 

TWA  also  flies  to  over  50  cities  throughout  the  USA.  Youre  going  tolike 
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IBM  personal  computer  here 


By  YITZHAK  OKED 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.—  One  year  after  it  was 
presented  in  the  U.S.  and  two 
months  after  it  appeared  in  Europe, 
the  IBM  personal  computer  will 
now  be  available  here  too,  the 
general  manager  of  IBM  in  Israel. 
David  Cohen,  told  a press  con- 
ference here  yesterday. 

The  unit  is  IBM's  lowest-priced 
and  smallest  system.  The  starting 
price  of  these  persona]  computers  is 
about  $4,800  including  taxes.  There 
will  also  be  personal  computers  with 
larger  memories,  selling  for  over 
$16,000. 

The  IBM  personal  computer  is 
designed  for  professionals,  small 
businesses,  educational  establish- 
ments and  individuals.  It  can  be 
operated  both  in  Hebrew  and  in 
English. 

Cohen  said  the  new  computer  is 


very  easy  to  operate  and  that  a 
person  without  any  experience 
handling  computers  can  begin  using 
ii  within  hours. 

The  basic  system  comprises  a 
processor,  a discette  storage  drive,  a 
keyboard  with  83  keys  and  a display 
unit.  The  system  can  be  expanded 
to  include  an  80  characters-per- 
second  printer  and  a’  second  disc- 
ette  drive.  The  entire  unit  is  about  the 
size  of  a typewriter  and  includes  a 
built-in  loudspeaker. 

Yehoshua  Maor,  also  of  IBM, 
said  that  one  of  the  benefits  of  in- 
troducing the  personal  computer 
here  relatively  late  is  that  there  is 
now  a large  range  of  software 
available  from  IBM  — more  than 
was  available  when  it  was  in- 
troduced in  the  U.S.  last  year.  The 
software  includes  such  applications 
as  accounting,  word  procession, 
arithmetic  and  computer  games. 


World  Bank  approves 
$81m.  loan  to  Egypt, 


Washington  (apj.  — The 

World  Bank  announced  Thursday 
the  approval  of  a 581.2  million  loan 
to  help  small  and  medium-sized 
agro-industries  in  Egypt. 

The  second  agro-industries  pro- 
ject will  assist  four  participating 
banks  to  make  investments 
throughout  Egypt,  the  World  Bank 
said. 

The  World  Bank  said  the  invest- 
ments will  help  encourage  develop- 
ment outside  the  country  s major 
cities.  Storage!  processing  and 
transport  will  be  improved 


State  Comptroller  addressing  CPA  meeting* 

Dropping  linkage  may  be 
best  way  of  fighting  inflation 


Your  money  and  your  questions 


PEANUTS  FOR  COWS.  — More 
than  500,000  tons  of  peanut  shells 
that  annually  end  up  in  U.S.  waste 
dumps  could  be  turned  into  cheap 
cattle  fodder,  a University  of 
Georgia  microbiologist  recently 
told  Reuters. 


By  MACABEE  DEAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  — State  Comptroller 
Yitzhak  Tunik  yesterday  termed  in- 
flation a “deadly  enemy,”  and 
learning  to  live  with  it  an  even 
deadlier  enemy,-  Becoming  ac- 
customed to  inflation  would  destroy 
the  will  to  fight  it,  he  said,  and  con- 
tinuing inflation  will  eventually  un- 
dermine the  country's,  economic 
foundations.  The  comptroller  did 
not  say  so  openly,  but  hinted  that 
perhaps  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
fighting  inflation  would  be  to 
abolish  the  system  of  linkages. 

Tunik  was  speaking  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Cer- 
tified Public  Accountants  here.  He 
made  his  remarks  shortly  after  the 
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WORLD  CONFERENCE  ON  SOVIET  JEWRY 
CONFERENCE  MONDIALE  POUR  LES  JUIFS  D'URSS 
CONFERENCIA  MUNDIAL  PRO  LOS  JUDIOS  DE  LA  UNION  SOVIETICA 
BINYENEI  HA'UM A,  JERUSALEM,  MARCH,  MARS,  MARZO  15-17  1983 


Opening  Ceremony: 


Tuesday.  March  15,  8.30  p.m. 

Hatikva 

"Anahnu  Kan"  Choir 

Prayer  — Chief  Rabbi  of  Israel 

Greetings  — Teddy  Kollek.  Mayor  of  Jerusalem 

Opening  Remarks  — Mme.  Simone  Veil 

Letter  from  Soviet  Jewry  co  be  read  by  former  Prisoner  of  Zion,  losef  Mendelevitch 

Greetings  by  foreign  leaders 

Address  by  President  of  isreel.  Mr.  Yitzhak  Navon 

Choral  renditions 


(Doors  will  be  dosed  at  8.1 5 p.m.  Entrance  for  delegates  end  invited. guests  by 
way  of  the  upper  bridge  near  the  Hilton  Hotel,  until  9 p.m.).  By  Invitation  only. 


Wednesday,  March  16 

8.45-10  30  a.m.  — First  Plenary  Session  — From  Brussels  II  to  the  Jerusalem 
Conference 

Chairman.  Gerald  Kraft.  U.SA  — Chairman.  B'nai  B'nth  World  Organization 

Remarks  by  Arye  L Dulzin.  Israel  — Chairman  of  Presidium  and  Chairman.  World 

Zionist  Organization 

Testimony  by  visitor  of  refuseniks 

1 1 a.m  -1  p.m.  — 4 Concurrent  Workshops 

Jewish  Identity  in  the  U.S.S.R.  — the  Jewish  Heritage 

Public  Activity  — Approaches  and  Means 

Official  Soviet  Antisemitism ' 

Human  Rights  — Prisoners  of  Zion  and  Refuseniks 
1-3  p.m.  — Lunch  Recess 

3-4.45  p.m.  — .Concurrent  Workships  (continued) 

5.15-6.30  p.m.  — Second  Plenary  Session  — Roles  of  Governments  in  Activities 
on  Behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry.  Chairman.  Edgar  Bronfman.  U.S.A.,  President  of 
Work)  Jewish  Congress 

6.30-7.30  p m.  — Reception,  hosted  by  Teddy  Kollek.  Mayor  of  Jerusalem 
9.30  pm.  — Solidarity  Rally  at  Western  Wall 


Thursday,  March  17 

8 30-10.30  a.m.  — Third  Plenary  Session  — Chairman,  Claude  Kalman.  Co- 
chairman.  European  Conference  of  Jewish  Conmunities  on  the  Situation  of  Soviet 
Jews  ■ 

Reports  on 

Interfaith  Activities 
Jurists*  Activities 
Scientists’  Activities 
on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry 

10.30- 1 1.30  a.m.  — Fourth  Plenary  Session  — Reports  on  Workshops.  Chairman. 
Theodore  Mann.  U.S.A..  Chairman.  National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry 

1 1 30  a.m.-1.3Q  p.m.  — Fifth  Plenary  8ession  — General  Discussion.  Chairman, 
Avreham  Harman.  Israel.  President  of  the  PiAlic  Council  for  Soviet  Jewry  in  Israel 

1 .30- 3  pm.  — Lunch  Recess 

3-4.45  p.m.  — Sixth  Plenary  Session  — Parliamentary  Activity,  Chairman.  Julius 
Berman.  U.S. A..  Chairman  of  Conference  of  Presidents  of  Major  American  Jewish 
Organizations 
Reports 

Shimon  Peres  MK.  Chairman.  Israel  Labour  Party 

6-7.30  pm.  — Reception  at  the  Knesset  hosted  by  Speaker  of  the  Knesset. 
Monahem  Savidor 

6.30  pm.  — Closing  Session  — Chairmen.  Arye  L Dutz'in.  Conference  Chairman 
Resolution  of  Jerusalem  Conference 
Musical  renditions 

Address  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel.  Mr.  Menachem  Begin 
Hatikva 


Registration  of  conference  delegates  will  be  held  at  the  Hilton  Hotel, 
Jerusalem,  beginning  on  Monday.  March  14.  5:9  p.m. 

Tomorrow.  Tuesday,  March  16,  B a.m.-B  p.m.. 

Israel  delegates  will  assemble  at  Binyenei  Ha'uma  at  6 p m.  on  Tuesday. 
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WHAT’S  ON 
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Noli ce>  in  ibis  Iculure  urc  charged  m 1SI38  per  line  including  VaT,  insertion  every  day  costs 
IS2732.J0  including  VaT.  per  month.  Copy  accepted  iu  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  and  ull 
recognized  advertising  ugems. 


Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

bred  Museum.  Exhibitions:  Permanent  Col- 
lection of  Judaica,  Art  and  Archamlogy; 
Bezulel  1906-1929;  An  of  Bczalel  Teachers; 
Portables:  Letterheads  by  Pentagram; 
Primitive  Art  from  Museum  collection;  How 
to  Look  ui  a Painting;  Special  Exhibits;  Seder 
Piute,  Vienna  1925  (from  15.3);  Japanese 
Miniature  Sculpture.  1 8th- 19th  cent.  Nclsuke 
und  Inro:  Pilgrim  Souvenir  Objects  and  Chris- 
tian Lamps:  Clay'  Jug  and  Juglel.  Middle 
Canaunitc  Period  1 1 A;  kadesh  Barnea, 
fortress  from  Judean  Kingdom  (Rockefeller 
Museum):  Wonderful  World  of  Paper  (Paley 
Centre  next  to  Rockefeller  Museum).  Il- 
luminated Haggadot.  ISlh  cent. 

V biting  Hoars:  Main  Museum  10-5.  At  II: 
Guided  tour  in  English.  3.30:  Film,  “Adven- 
tures of  Yogi  Bear."  3.30:  Guided  tour  of 
Archaeology  in  galleries  in  English.  8.30: 
Ethnography  Symposium.  “Israel 
Anthropology  in  the  Year  2000." 
CONDUCTED  TOURS 
HAD  ASS  AH  — Guided  lour  of  ail  installa- 
tions * Hourly  tours  bi  Kiryac  Hadassah  and 
Hadossah  ML  Scopus.  * Information,  reserva- 
tions: 02-416333,  02-426271. 

Hebrew  University: 

1.  Touts  in  English  at  9 and  1 1 a_m.  from  Ad- 
ministration Building,  Givat  Ram  Campus. 
Buses  9 and  28. 

2.  Mount  Scopus  tours  II  a.m.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre.  Sherman 
Building.  Buses  9 and  28  to  last  stop.  Further 
details:  TeL  02-882819. 

American  Mbrm cU  Women.  Free  Morning 
tours  — 8 Alkalai  Street.  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02- 
699222. 

CONSERVATIVE  JUDAISM  TOUR,  Call 
02-667404. 


Tel  Ally 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


K>M  [H> 

FIRST  AID 


MUSEUMS 

Tel  Avi*  Mum.  New  Exhibitions:  New 
Painting  from  Germany  (opens  15.3  at  7 p.ra.J. 
New  Painting  (from  Joshua  Gessel  Collec- 
tion): Custelli,  McLean.  Paladino.  A.  R. 
Penck.  Expedition  to  (he  Holy  Land.  Coatim- 
big  Exhibitions:  Helmar  Lerski,  Photographs 
1910-1947.  Michal  Na’aman  1975-1983 
(Helena  Rubinstein  Pavilion).  Visiting  Hours: 
Sun.-Thur.  10-10.  Fri.  closed.  SaL  10-2:  7-10 
Helen  RaMastda  Pavilion:  New  ExhBittioa  — 
Michul  Na'aman  1975-1983.  Visiting  Hours: 
Sun.-Thur.  9-1;  5-9.  Fri.  dosed.  Sal.  10-2. 


Jerusalem;  Mount  Olives.  287480;  Balsam. 
Sulah  hddin.  272315:  Shu’aTal,  Shu’afat  Road, 
XltiltiH.  Oar  Eldawa,  Herod's  Gate.  282058. 
Tel  Aviv:  Benny.  174  DUcngotr.  222386; 
hup. U Hulim  Leumit,  4 Hefiman.  268Z71. 
Netaaye:  Kupui  Holim  Claiil.  31  Brodciski, 
gl  123. 

Haifa:  Yavne.  7 Ibn  Sina.  672288;  Harman.  K. 
Mol/km.  715136. 


CONDUCTED  TOURS 

American  Mlzrecbi  Women.  Free  Morning 

Tuurs  — Tel  Aviv.  Tel.  220187.  243106. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Ashdod  2222 
Ashkelon  23333 
Bat  Yam  583555/8 
Bccrsheba  78333 
Eilat  72333 
Hadera  22333 
Hpkm  803133/4 
Nahariya  923333 


Nazareth  54333 
Netanya  23333 
Petafi  TitvH  912333 
Rehovot  054-51333 
Rishon  LeZion'942333 
SaTcd  30333 
Tiberias  201 II 


W1ZO:  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv. 
232939:  Jerusalem.  226060:  Haifa.  89537. 


PIONEER  WOMEN — N A’ A MAT-  Morning 
tours.  Call  for  reservations:  Tel  Aviv,  256096. 


Haifa 

What’s  On  la  Half*,  dial  04-640840. 


Rehovot 

The  Wetzmann  Institute-  Grounds  open  to 
public  from  8.00  a.m.  to  3 JO  p.m.  Visitors  in- 
vited to  see  audio-visual  programme  on  In- 
stitute's research  activities,  shown  regularly  at 

11.00  a.m.  and  3.15  p.m.  Friday  11.00  a.m.  on- 
ly. 

Tours  of  tbe  Wdzmaaa  Hoase  every  half  hour 
from  10.00  to  3.30  p.m..  Sunday  to  Thursday. 
Nominal  fee  for  admission  to  Weizmann 
House. 

No  visits  on  Saturdays  and  holidays. 


Jerusalem:  Btkur  Holim  (pediatrics.  E.N.T.). 
Hndassah  E.K.  (internal,  surgery, 
orthopedics).  Misgav  Ladach  (obstetrics), 
Shiiaro  Zedefc  (ophthalmology). 

Tel  Aviv : Kokah  (pediatrics,  internal,  surgery). 
Netanya:  Laniado  (obstetrics,  internal, 
pediatrics,  gynecology). 

Misgav  Ladach:  Open  hne  4-6  p.m.  every 
Monday  answers  to  obstetrics,  gynecological, 
sterility,  sexual  functioning  and  family  plann- 
ing problems.  TeL  02-633356. 


“Ena”  — M ratal  Health  flnt  Aid,  Tel.: 
Jenantem  669911,  Tel  Aviv  253311,  Haifa  S3B- 
888,  Beenbeba  48111;  Netanya  35316. 


Rape  Crisis  Centre  (24  bean),  for  help  call 
— M01I0,  ad 

Haifa  — 88791. 


FLIGHTS 


POLICE 


Dial  100  to  nmst  pun  of  the  camtry.  In  Tiberias 
dial  924444,  Kiryet  Shmooa  40444. 


24-HOUR  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 
Can  03-972484 

( mnhiJIfif) 

ARRIVALS  ONLY 
(TAPED  MESSAGE) 
03-295555  (20  Lines) 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

8.15  Society  and  Culture  8.35  English  6 
8.50  Geography  7*9  9.20  English  5 10-05 
Mathematics  4 10.30  Programme  for 
Kindergarteners  1 1.00  Spoken  Arabic 

11.15  Math/Geometry  6 11.30 
jtfath/Geomctry  5 11-45  English  7 12.05 
English  8 1230  Literature  9-12  13.05  High 
School  Science  15.00  Everyman’s  Univer- 
sity: High  School  English;  Classical 
Greece:  Viewpoint  16.00  Handicrafts 

16.15  Bailie  of  the  Planets  16.40  Follow 
Me  — Beginners’  English  for  Adults  17.00 
A New  Evening  — live  magrane 
CHILDREN’S  PROGRAMMES: 

17.30  Pollyonna;  Part  6 of  a 9-part  senes 
based  on  Eleanor  H-  Porter’s  book 
17.55  Shmil's  Cm  Club  — with  guest  star 
Yaffa  Yarkoni 

ARAB1C-LANGUAGE  programmes: 

18.30  News  roundup 
1,8.32  Sports 

19.27  Programme  Trailer 

19.30  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 

20.00  with  a news  roundup 
20.03  Another  Hit 

20.30  Near  Ones  and  Dear  Ones.  Israeli 
series  about  relatives  who  live  in  the  same 
apartment  building,  starring  Yehoram 
Gaon.  Liora  Rivlin  and  Tiki  Dayan 

21.00  Mabal  Newsreel 


21.j0.Kas:  A Cose  qf_Murde_r 

22.20*  This  Is  The  Time  — weekly  inter' 

view  show 

23.10  Master  Class 
23.40  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial!: 

17.30  Cartoons  18.00  French  Hour  (19.00 
JTV  3 The  Muppel  Show)  19.00  News  in 
French  19.30  News  in  Hebrew  20.00  News 
in  Arabic  20 JO  The  Other  *Arf  (JTV  3 
Computers)  21.10  Documentary  2100 
News  in  English  22.15  The  Agatha 
Christie  Hour 


ON  THE  AIR 


First  Programme 


6J I Musical  Clock 

7,07  Handel:  Violin  Sonata  in  B-flat  Ma- 
jor: 2 Israeli  Songs  (Rinat.  Bertini);  Sofer 
Sonata  in  F-sharp  Major  (Boris  Berman;; 
Boccherini:  Guitar  Quintet;  Mozart:  Don 
Giovanni  Overture  (Stokowski) 

8.05  Mendelssohn:  Violin  Concerto  (Un 
Piunka.  Jerusalem  Symphony.  Bertini): 
i.C.  Bach:  Quintel  for  Flute,  Oboe, 
Violin,  Viola  and  Cello;  Canldoube:  5 
Chants  d’Auvcrgne  (Victoria  de  loi 
Angeles);  Beethoven:  Piano  Sonata, 
Op!  79  (Claude  Frank):  Duraecky: 
Partita  Laio:  Cello  Concerto 


10.05  .Bach-Webern;  Ricercare  from 
Musical'  Offering:  Nfdzart-Eullngen  4 
Organ  Sonatas  (Ettlinger.  clarinet; 
SalUnuui,  piano);  5chubcrt- Liszt;  2 Songs 
(Irena  Zaritzkaya.  piano);  Bach-Mahlen 
Suite  for  Orchestra  (Leningrad) 

11.00  Sephardi  Traditions 

11.15  Elementary  School  Broadcasts 
. II  JO  Education  for  AD 

12.05  Haydn:  Trio  No.l2(Yuval);  Dvorak; 
Trio,  Op.26  (Yuval) 

13.00  Artists’  Parade  — music  by  Bax, 
Chopin.  Noam  Sheriff,  Gnardagni,  Corel- 
li. Haydn.  Debussy.  SiaigOglia  and  Verdi 

14.10  Children's  programmes 

I5J0  Work)  of  Science  (repeal) 

15.55  Notes  on  a New  Book  • 

16.05  Mauri:  Piano  Sonata,  K..330 
(Walter  Kiien):  Arthur  Gelbrun:  Yizkor 
(New  Israel  String  Quartet);  Pureell:  Dido 
and  Aeneas.  Opera  (Raymond  Leppard) 

17.35  Programmes  for  Oitm 

20.05  Everyman's  University 

20.35  The  Danish  Radio  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Yuri  Aharonitch  conducting, 
with  Cristina  Quiz,  piano  — Hoimboe: 
Symphony  No.  11;  Chopin;  Concerto 
No -2:  Dvorak:  Carnival  Overture  — The 
ganr  Svmphony  Orchestra.  Jean-Frdntois 
Pierre 'conducting  — Haydn:  Symphony 
Concertanic  for  Violin,  Cello  Oboe,  Bas- 
soon and  Orchestra 

22.30  Reflections  on  ihe  Portion  of  me 
Week  bv  Rabbi  Zcphania  Drori 

23.00  Criticise  the  Critic  — discussion  on 
form,  content  and'  fairness  of  musical 
criticism  (repeal) 

00.10  Martini:;  Gilgamesh  (Prague) 


Secoad  Programme 


6.12  Gymnastics 

6.22  Agricultural  Broadcasts 

6J5  Editorial  Review 

6.54  Green  Light  — drivers'  corner 

7.00  This  Morning  — news  magazine 

8.05  First  Thing  — with  Ehud  Manor 

10.10  Alt  Shades  or  the  Network  — morn- 
ing magazine 

12.05  Open  Line  — news  and.  music 

1 3.00  Midday  — news  eomraenury,  mdsic 

14.10  Matters  of  Interest  — introduced  by 
Gubi  Gazit 

(6.10  From  Here  to  There  — immigration 
matters 

17.10  Magazine 

17.25  Of  People  and  Places 

18.05  Religious  Affairs  Magazine 
18.47  Bible  Reading  - Job  -I1M2 

19.00  Today  — people  ‘and  events  in  the 
news 

20.10  Sabbath  songs 

22.05  Literary  Magazine  (repeat) 

23.10  The  Second  Half  — women’s 
magazine 


Army 

6.06  Morning  Sounds 

6.30  University  on  the  Air  — Prof.  Yosef 
Ben  Shlamu  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of 
Spinoza 

7.07  “TOT"  with  Alex  A ns  Icy 

8.05  IDF  Morning  Newsreel 

9.05  Right  Now  — with  Rafi  Rcshcf 

11.05  Musical  Requests  — with  Shira 
Gera 

12.05  Israeli  Winter  — with  Bi  Yisruii 


chamber  president  Zvi  Talraon 
described  the  law  regulating  taxa- 
tion during  inflation  “so  com- 
plicated that  it  cannot  be  under- 
stood by  entrepreneurs,  managers 
and  owners  of  businesses.” 

Although,  the  law  was  necessary, 
he  said,  and  the  chamber  supported 
its  basic  principle,  carrying  it  out 
was  something  else  again.  "Even 
those  who  are  real  experts  in  this 
law  continue  to  be  confused  by  it 
and  don’t  know  what  to  do.”  He 
called  for  simplifying  the  law,  even 
if  in  this  process  certain  “loopholes” 
were  created.  “Under  present  cir- 
cumstances, businessmen  can’t  plan 
logically  for  the  future,”  he  added. 

To  this  the  State  Comptroller 
said;  ”1  agree  wholeheartedly.” 

Tunik  went  on  to  say  that  “we 
have  not  invested  enough  time  and 
thought  in  finding  ways  to  fight  in- 
flation.” He  noted  that  under  the 
present  system  pf  wage  linkage  in- 
Flacion  might  ‘be  “self- 
perpetuating.” 

He  called  on  chamber  members 
to  set  up  a brains  trust  to  look  into 
the  roots  of  inflation,  examine  cur- 
rent steps  to  fight  it  and  decide  if 
these  were  adequate. 

The  comptroller  suggested  that 
the  chamber  set  up  a second  brains 
trust  to  study  computerized  book- 
keeping. “Within  a decade  or  two,” 
he  said,  “the  means  used  today  will 
be  as  old  fashioned  as  the  abacus.” 

The  chamber  at  present  has  2,65ft 
members,  compared  to  2,310  in 
1980,  1.244  in  1970  and  46  when  the 
state  was  founded.  About  two  thirds 
work  in  the  Greater  Tel  Aviv  area, 
with  the  remainder  distributed 
between  Jerusalem  and  Haifa. 

Of  the  total  of  2,650  members, 
1,052  are  self-employed,  1,491  are 
employees  and  only  107  are  in 
government  service. 


By  JOSEPH  MORGENSTERN 
Post  Finance  Reporter 

QUESTION:  I received  a “hot 
tip”  to  buy  Binyan  shares.  By  mis- 
take I notified  my  bank  to  buy 
Bayslde  Shares  fCayyam/.'  What 
should  I do? 

ANSWER: . It  is  true  that  m 
Hebrew  there  is  a similarity 
between  the  two  names.  However, 
one  company  » a mortgage  bank, 
while  Bayside  is  a real  estate  and 
land  development  company. 
Perhaps  the  best  thing  for  you  to  do 
is  to  wait  it  out  and  to  see  whether  a 
“hot  tip”  fizzles  out,  or  whether 
your  investment  in  the  real  estate 
field  prospers.  In  any  case,  try  to 
listen  more  carefully  when  receiving 
tips. 

QUESTION:  I receive  restitution 
payments  from  Germany.  Should  I 
convert  and  deposit  these  D*M.  pay- 
ments in  U&  dollars? 

ANSWER:  The  current  rate  for 
restitution  deposits  in  dollars  for  a 
period  of  three  months  is  7.5  per 
cent,  while  for  similar  deposits  in 
German  marks  it  is  3.3  per  cent. 
Unless  the  DM  strengthens  ap- 
preciably over  the  next  three 
months  vis-5-vis  the  dollar,  there  is 
a good  case  for  converting  your 
restitution  funds  and  depositing 
them  in  dollars. 


QUESTION:  I have  a friend  who 
is'  very  knowledgeable  about  stock 
market  investments.  On  several  occa- 
sions I have  asked  ids  advice  and  he 
mentioned  certain  shares.  1 followed 
these  shares  la  tbe  dally  market 


ANSWER:  It  is  quite  possible 
that  your  husband  has  a fundameik 
tal  bias  against  speculating.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  changed  your  ac--' 
count  to  become  a joint  one," 
perhaps  he  would  take  a greater  ini4 
terest. 

QUESTION:  Yon  quite  often; 
quote  National  Consultants  hi  year 
Stock  Market  cohuna.  Can  their" 
research  be  made  available  to  me?  *; 

ANSWER:  Yes..  The  firm  of; 
National  Consultants  issues  a week- 
ly report  on  the  Tel  Aviv  Stock 
change  in  Hebrew  and  English,  iq. 
addition  to  certain,  supplements, 
These  reports  may  be  obtained’ 
through  branches  of  Bank  Leumi 
well  as  directly  from  National  Cod- 
sultarits,  9 Rehov  Montefiore,  T$f 
Aviv.  One  of  the  most  useful  invest-, 
ment  tools  provided  by  the  firm  if 
its  collation  of  eamipgs-per-share 
and  price-eamings-ratios  of  various, 
companies  traded  on  the  exchange. 

QUESTION:  There  are  many  new 
issues  coming  to  tbe  market.  How  cm 
I find  out  which  one  is  a good  kh' 
vestment? 

ANSWER:  Unfortunately,  thb 
new  issue  calendar  has  been  ex- 
tremely heavy  and  most  brokerage: 
and  bank  advisers  at  b?st  can'  tef 
you  what  their  research  department- 
has  prepared  for  them  by  way  of  f 
recommendation.  If  there  is  any 
doubt  about  the  quality  of  the  new 
issue,  you  will  do  best  to  stay  away" 
from  it  until  you  get  more  informs-1 
tion  on  which  to  base  your  decisiod.” 

QUESTION:  On  tbe  advice  of  g 
friend  I Invested  aU  my  wptas  run* 


reports.  By  the  time  I decided  to  buy  . ^ ^ 1}iares  of  qw  company.  Sace 


LIGHTS.  — Traffic  lights  began 
operating  yesterday  at  one  of 
Ramat  Gan’s  busiest  junctions,  the 
Abu  Hillel  Silver  Stadium-  Modi'in 
crossroad.  * 


them  they  had  gone  np  sharply. 
Should  I bare  bought  them  anyway? 

ANSWER:  if  you  ask  advice  of  a 
“knowledgeable  person,”  unless  for 
academic  purposes,  the  advice 
should  be  followed.  Clearly,  waiting 
a week  to  see  how  the  shares  would 
do  indicates  that  you  do  not  have 
full  confidence  in  you*,  adviser.  I 
suggest  that  next  time  you  get  such 
advice,  act  on  it  immediately. 

QUESTION:  I have  a securities 
account  in  my  own  name  aid  my  bus- 
band  refuses  to  discuss  my  Investments 
with  me.  What  shonld  I do? 


then  I have  learned  all  I caa  atom 
that  company  and  have  grown  to  tt t 
It  very  much.  Tbe  shares  have  gone  qi! 
sharply,  but  I cannot  get  myself  to 
give  a “sell”  order,  became  of  raj 
personal  attachment  to  the  company,’ ’• 
What  do  I do? 

ANSWER:  In  future  perhaps  you 
should  stick  to  investing  in  art  or ai>: 
dent  coins.  From  an  investment,’ 
point  of  view  these  are  usually  long-’- 
term  investments  and  generally  you 
won’t  have  the  problem  of  rapid  ' 
price  rises  and  die  temptation  Ur 
sell. 


TWO-IN-ONE  CROSSWORD! 


Magcn  David  Adorn  first  aid  com  res  are  open 
from  8 p.m.  io  7 a.m.  Emergency  home  calls 
by  doctors  at  Fixed  rates.  Sick  Fund  members 
should  enquire  about  rebate. 


Phone  numbers:  Jerualem,  Tel  Aviv,  Haifa,  — 
J0I.  Dan  Region  (Ramat  Gan,  Bnel  Bnk. 
GivutaytoO  — 78I11I. 


CRYPTIC  PUZZLE 
ACROSS 

3  Many  a longing  for 
what's  in  store  (5) 

8  The  paper  1 see  last  (5) 

10  John  has  change  for  a 
pound  note  (5) 

1 1 Black  heart  (3). 

1 2 The  good  name  I had 

(5)  u 

13  That  uplifting  .feHow:;; 
Rtibin  (7)  * -T  *«*•  " - •? 

15  General  ways  of 
passing  things  on  to 
the  children  (5) 

18  Silence  engulfs  him  (3) 

19  Show  fear  Of  the 
psychiatrist  (6) 

21  To  change  a thing  late 
in  the  day  (7) 

22  Possibly  wane  afresh 

(4) 

23  French  dwarf?  (4) 

24  Speak  ill  of  Lara  and 
Ned,  possibly  (7) 

26  Unfortunately,  part  of 
Kansas  is  in  another 
state  (5) 

29  To  a Pole,  it’s  quite  a 
weight  (3) 

31  Where  the  Vietnamese 
. are  a bit  hard  on  no 

one  (5) 

32  No  particular  leader 
(7) 

34  1 dial  wrongly  and  get  , 
Homer  (5) 

35  Chest  expander  (3) 

36  Train  an  animal  (5) 

37  Make  up  before  two 

(5) 

38  She  may  be.  shy  about 

a record  (5)  p 


Tie  the  same  diagram  for  atttorj tbe  Cryptic  or  the  Easy  puzzle 


.12  Sort  of  ice-cream  van  I 
get  all  upset  (7)  1 

14  People  who  show  me 
the  way  (3) 

16  It’s  comparatively 
pleasant  hot  to  get  left 
behind  (5) 

17  Relative  of  the  rat, 
coyote,  etc?  (5) 

19  Side-tracked  a crazy 
nut  into,  a shed  (7) 

20  Ruler  who  gave  a cry 

after  a jar  was  broken 
(5)  ;.  *•  - 

21  American  no  longer  in 
brqwn  (5) 

23  Inferior  to'  the  bean, 


possibly  (7) 

24  Nourishment  that  can 
be  fatal  taken  inter- 
nally? (6) 

25  Assume  he’s  an 
educated  fellow  (3) 

27  He’s  right  to  get  laid 
out!  (5) 

28  Gets  dirty  oil  in  a 
vessel  (5) 

30  Exclude  the  Poles 
from  certain  buildings 
- (5) 

32  Here’s  your  brolly, 
Mrs.  (4) 

33  Where  the  R101  lost 
her  tail?  (3) 


DOWN  ■ 

1 Sunny  little  chap  with 
a warm  heart  ! (5) 

2 Where  part  of  an  Irish 
lamp  is  burning  softly 
(7) 

4 A Lancastrian  name? 
(4) 

5 Stature  . of  a hot- 
headed rowing  crew 
(6) 

6 A berry,  old  chap  (5) 

7 A symbol  good  to 
figure  out  (5) 

9  Garment  for  mother 
to  see  (3) 


Yesterday's  Easy  Solution 

ACROSS.  — I,  Crowd.  6,  Rider.  9,  Hobbled.  10,  Often,  1 1 , 
Vowed.  12,  Jewel.  (3,  Sickles.  15,  Bee.  17,  Mars.  IS,  Ardent. 
19.  Slimy.  20,  Sleepy.  22,  Sere.  24,  Hit.  25,  Rutter.  26,  Score. 
27,  Quilt.  28,  Rigid.  29,  Oration.  30,  Crate.  31,  Egret. 

.DOWN.  — 2,  Raffia.  3,  Whelks;  4,  Don.  5.  Oboes.  6, 
Revelry.  7,  Idol.  8,  Eleven.  12,  Jelly.  13,  Smash.  14,  Cruet.  15, 
Beret.  16,  Ether.  (8. Ample.  19,  Spectre.  2] , Liquor.  22,  String. 
23,  Retire.  25,.  Frets.  26,  Slot.  28,  Roe. 

Yesterday's  Cryptic  Solution  * 

ACROSS.  — 1,  Offer  (on-er),  Giles.  9,.  Solo-Mon.  10, 
G ate.  U,  Steam.  12,  Cefio.  13,  GcneraL  15,  M-e-g.  17,  Amo.  18, 
Un-wise.  19,  Doing.  20,  Eleven  (II).  22,  Scar  (borough).  24, 
Dad.  25,  Winters.  26,  Depot.  27,  Can-on.  28,  Tor-f-n.  29, 
Scarlet.  30,  House.  31,  As-set. 

DOWN.  — - 2,  Forge-T.  3,  E-S-teetn.  4,. Roe.  5,  No-veL  6,  Go- 
sling- 7,  Into.  8,  Erases.  12,  Capoo(e).  13,  G-aped.  14,  No-Ted. 
15,  Mince.  16,  Gears.  18,  Uuf-lt.  19,  Defence.  21,  Lug-a-No.  22, 
Struts.  23,  Arrive.  25,  Worry.  26,  Do-SS.  28,  Tea.  ‘ 


EASY  PUZZLE  ft 
ACROSS  0:5 

3 Shovel  (5) 

8 Perforations  (5) 

10  Bad  things  (5)  • 

11  Large  (3) 

12  Chute  (5) 

13  Withdraw  (7)  v 

15  Excessive  (5) 

’ 19"  

21*l¥cvmdfeneticaHy  (7) 

22  Automobiles  (4) 

23  Swedish  pop-group  (4f 

24  Way  down  (7)  * 

26  Commander  (6) 

29  Hostelry  (3)  - v 

31  Narrow  roads  (5) 

32  Lilt  (7) 

34  French  city  (5)  ; [ 

35  Rockjr  peak  (3) 

36  Drinking-vessel  (5)  - - 

37  Undress  (5) 

38  Anaesthetic  (5)  . 7. 

DOWN 

1 Not  drunk  (5)  7, 

2 Rues  (7) 

4 Animal  skin  (4) 

5 Take  off  (6) 

6 Occurrence  (5) 

7 Ground  meal  (5)  ,, 

9 Ignited  (3)  . ; 

12  Flee,  slang  (7) 

14  Skill  (3) 

16  Uncertainty  (5)  . 

17  Attempt  (5) 

19  Wattles  (?) 

20  Light  oar  (5) 

21  Nordic  type  (5) 

.23  Girls  name  (7) 

24  Leave  off  (6)  ■ 

.25  Finish  (3)  • 

■27’  Bird  of  prey  (5) 

28  Thick  (5)-  >; 

30  Pungent  (5) 

.32  Yield  (4)  . 

33  Not  cither  (3) 


Solutions  to 
today’s  puzzle 
tomorrow- 


13.05  One  and  to  the  Point  — midday 
magazine 

14.05  Two  Hours  — music,  anecdotes,  in- 
terviews and  reviews 

16.05  Four  in  the  Afternoon  — Hebrew 
songs 

17.05  IDF  Evening  -Newsreel 

18.05  Army  and  Defence  Magazine 

19.05  Music  Today  — music  magazine 

20.05  Israeli  Rock 

21.00  Mabal  Newsreel 

21.35  University  on  the  Air  (repeat) 

22.05  Popular  songs 

23.05  Middle  of  the  Road  (repeal) 

00.05  Night  Birds  —'songs,  chat 


Ora*:  Raise  the  Titanic  4,  6.45,  9;  Bom: 
From  Mao  to  Mozart;  Samadar;  Return 
of  a Soldier  7,  9.15;  Btnynri  Ha’oraa: 
Best  Little  Whorehouse  in  Texas  7.  9- 
Cloeaia  One:  One  Flew  Over  the 
Cuckoo’s  Nest  7;  Annie  Hall  9.-15; 
ftemitlmie:  Lea  Sept  f*echcs  Capitals 
7;  U Chainon  Misquote  9 JO;  bnrf 
Moseam;  Adventures  of  Yogi  Bear  330. 


(322  kiloHertc 

World  Service  newsraeb  at  14.00,  17.00 
and  20.15. 


EASY  HEBREW  BROADCASTS 
First  programme:  News  daily  at  6.54  a.m. 
(Saturday  7.04)  News  and  features  daily  at 

5.35  p^m. 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM  4,  7,  9 
Edn:  Vice  Squad;  Edsoa:  L’as  des  As; 
HaMrat:  E.T.  4;  First  Blood  ,7.  9;  Mr. 
Six  Weeks  4, 6.45. 9;  MttcbaB:  An  Officer 
and  a Gentleman  6J0,  9;  Orgfi:  Jungle 
Book  4. 6. 8;  Orica:  the  Veidjrt  4. 6.30, 9; 


tel  avtv  4jo,  7.15, 930 
AOeaby:  Bomber  4 JO,  7.45,  9 JO;  Beo- 
YebwJa.-  World  According  to  Garp  4 JO,  7,  * 
9J0;  Chea  I:  E.T.  4J0.  7.  9J0;  Cbw  2: 
Pinocchio  4.40.  7.23,  9JZ5;  dm  3:  Diner 
4J0;7JS.  9J5;  Cha  4:  Hard  Day's  Night 
4.20,  720.  9 JO;  Chen  5:  Missing  4 JO,  7. 
9J0;  Clam  One:  The  Biggest  Battle; 
Onma  Two:  dosed;  Delta!;  The  Verdict 
7,  9J0:  Drive >ln:  Private  Popdcle  7.15, 
9.30;  Se*  film  12)5;  Esther;  L’as  d»  As;' 
Gat:  An  Officer  and  a Gentleman  4 JO,  7, 

9 JO;  Gordon:  Tempest  7,  9JQ;  Viva 
Zapata  5;  Gandhi  (only  rtiur.  4);  Hod: 
Fust  Blood;  Lev  |s  Fellini  1 JO,  4.30. 7.15. . 
9 Jp;  Ur  U:  Night  of  San  Lorenzo  1J0, 
4J0,  7.15,  9J0;  limior:  Reds  4J0..8J0; 
Maxtor  Don’t  Give  a Damn  About  Of- 
ficers; MognM:  Young  Doctors  in  Love; 
Oifr:  Caro  Paps;  Paris;  Gregory's  Girt 
10,  12.  2,  4.  .7.15,  9 JO;  .Peer:  Eaux 
Prorondea;  SbaW;  SBc  Weeks  4 JO,  7, 
9J0;  StnBo:  Le  Trio  Internet;  TebdcK 
Monty  Python  Live  at  the  HoDywood 
^ W Ariv:  Coogwi’a 

Bluff:  Td  Aviv  Mnsenm:  Tree  of  the 
W^Jden  Clogs  6, 9;  Zafool!  Pixote  4 JO,  7, . 


HAIFA  4,  GASjJJ 

Anuual:  Clockwork  Orange  6J0,  9; 
Aaqridftcaxre:  Bomber;  Anm;  See 
Wolves;  Atsmcn:  First  Blood;  Chn:  ET.; 
Color:  Guns  of  Navuone  10, 2, 6;  Fist  of 
Fury  12. 4,  8;  Moriah:  Blue  Lagoon  6.45, 
9;  Onb:  The  Verdict  A 6.30,  9;  Mm: 
Why  Were  You  Late?  6 nonstop;  Oriy: 
Monty  . Python  and  Now  for  Something 
Completely  Different  6.45,  9;  Pew:  An 
Officer  and  a Gentleman  A fi  JO,  9;  Ron: 

Midsummer  Night  Sex  Comedy;  SiavttJ 

Longing  of  Veronica  You  6.45,  9.15 


RAMAT  GAN  - M 

Amu:  Best  Little  whorehouse  In  Tents 
4.  7.15.  9J0;  LQyt  - Tarzoon  J,  15,  9J0; 
Oasis:  E.T.  4/ 7,  9.30;  ^Orient  A 
Policewoman  Called  .Lods.7.15,  9Jft 
Rinat  Gib:  Author,  Author' 7. 15,  9 JO; 
War  HamrecaWth:  Saturday  Night  Fever 
7.15, 9.15  " 


HERZUYA 

Hftret:  Silent  Rage  7.15.  9.IS 


NETANYA  . 
Etther:  I Love  .You. 


HOLON  . 

hfigdai:  Man. With  the  Deadly  Lens  4J0. 
7.15.  9 JO;  Savoy:  World  According  to 
Garp  7JS.  9J0:  Bruce  Lee  Against  the 
Giants  4JQ  (exc.  Thur.) 


RAMAT  HASHARON 

Stan  Hanky  Panky  7:  Eating  Raoul  9.30 


en 
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, another  hopeful  beginning 

Stock  Exchange 

By  JOSEPH  MORGENSTERN 


jiay  with . what 


yester- 

^ . cpuld  only  be  a 

Wvanced  by  1* 

SePwevtr"heby  similar 


S3 
c*«2 
V 

SsS  on  the 

K2 ^h!..publlc  ,to  .re-*mer  the 


derated  by.ihU  '^naSE*"* 


con- 


lI'-S-u.S  ^^pered  by  the  ap- 


slitution  group  the  Industrial 
Development  Bank  shares  were 
sellers  only  For  the  second  session. 


**5  *5765  rriHlion  mirk' 


being,  the ' public 
X'‘ P^efers  holdings  in  commercial 
H'  bink  sbares.  ...These  continue  to 
-p-^  make  up  a majority  of  the  trading 
^'•».-?  jLr"0vfrs,and  characterized  by 
^ tlteir  ^cady  upward  move. 

* A quick  — 


move 


Ok.  ' calculation  covering 

:L\$*  and.  thc.  «ariy  half  of 


**  March  shqws  that  most  commercial 
to*  ^ bank  equities  produced  a real  gain  if 

manMiraJ  L..  *L  ■ « ...  ” “ 


measured  by  -their  dollar  yields  or 


s,  when; adjusted  for  the  inflation.  So  it 
‘f  small  .wonder,  that  investors  con- 
-okfr  ttnue  to  opt  for  bank  holdings. 

i.  V-  ' A in  nnint  ,1 _ T- . 


iaj ' . A case  m point-  is  the  statistics 


“Er^of  yesterday’s 


General 


session.  The 
. ...  , Share  index,  commercial 

:r?  i^bgnk  shares  included,  rose  by  one 
?Cnt’  ^hfle  the  commercial 
' 5!*:  3»  - nk  P'OUP  advanced  by  0.6 1 per 
8 ifis*. cen*-  This  figure  is  fairly  represen- 
ir^tqiive  oT.what  investors  have  grown 
**!&*  t0‘  cxpect  ^rom  their  bank  shares, 
iftaik  • one  P*r  cenl  overall  gain, 
tt,  g^owever,  was  achieved  only  on  a 
'■  Jspod  market  day. 

.The  index-linked 


bond  market. 


^balance,  was  slightly  higher,  but 


action  cpuld  not  have  taken 
■'■Jbilace  without  the  strong  support  of 
jT^he  Bank  o'f  Israel.  - 

Among  commercial  bank  issues 

...  h>  0.5-sfiares  ofthe  Maritime  Bank 

vere- ahead  by  4.6%  while  the  0.1 
- bares  were  1.8%  higher.  Danot  1.0 
ained  2.5%  while  the  shares  of  the 
^js^'jrst  International  Bank  came 
-trough  with  a 3.5%  rise. . 

V;  .Among  commercial  banks  fol- 
"^•j^wers  of  Adanim  had  cause  to 
beer  as  its  price  zoomed  by  12.4%. 
Mtohe  Israel  Mortgage  and  Develop- 
9 1 r {pot  option  rebounded  sharply  and 
\1  l-dded  nearly. 14%.‘.  ' 

■fcl^In-  the  specialized  financial  in- 

IV-  ■ • 


shares  continued  to 
in  opposite  directions.  The 
^e^stered;  shares  posted  a gain  of 
3.9%,  while  the  bearer  issue  was 
down  by  3%.  Aryeh  was  1.5% 
■ higher,  but  the  B option  scored  a 
10.1%  advance.  Menora  registered 
the  best  gain  of  the  group  with  an 
advance  of  8.1%, 

" . The  services  and  trade  group  was 
highly  volatile  with. broad  price  sw- 
ings, as  the  sector  had  the  poorest 
performance  with  a 0.37%  sectorial 
loss.  Delek  (B)  and  Mala!  1.0  were 
.10%  winners.  The  Magor  option 
was  down  by  10%.  Newly  issued 
Kopel  was  up  by  8.6%. 

The  Drucker  securities  led  the 
land  development  and  real'  estate 
group  to.  higher  levels.  The  group 
performed  well  with  a rise  of  Z4%. 
The  Drucker  1.0  shares  were  4.8% 
higher,  while  the  5.0  shares  gained 
5.3%.  The  option  was  5.2%  better. . 

Lumir  1.0  was  on  the  “buyers 
only"  list  in  response  to  heavy  de- 
mand. Rogovin  5.0  was  up  by  5%, 
while  the  option  carved  out  an  11% 
rise.  ' 

Industrials  were  volatile,  but  on 
balance,  were  nicely  ahead.  Attas 
was  “sellers  only”  as  its  option  was 
dragged  13%  lower.  Atlantic  was 
4.3%  higher  and  its  option  zoomed 
ahead  by  nearly  16%.  Elron  eased 
by  0.2%.  but  recent  newcomer  On- 
dine  was  nearly  10%  to  the  good. 
Ata  B,  however,  was  whacked  for  a 
9.9%  loss.  Maslul  1.0  was  up  by 
4.6%,  while  its  option  was  the 
beneficiary  of  a 12.8%  advance. 
Maxima  1.0  gained  5,9%,  while  the 
5.0  shares  were  7%  higher. 

Wotfson  1.0,  Jordan  Exploration 
and  Technology  Stores  all  were 
ahead  by  10%  in  a generally  rising 
investment  company  sector.  Clal  In- 


dustries was  6.1%  higher,  Unico  (R) 
advanced  by  9.4%,  Piryon  edged 
higher  by  1,3%. 

Sismica  announced  the  results  of 
Us  first  financing  issue.  Orders 
received  were  4.3  times  the  amount 
on  offer.  As  a result  the  company  al- 
located 2.47%  of  the  amount  re- 
quested. 

Ahimit  containers  announced  that 
at  its  general  shareholders  meeting 
ihe  proposal  for  a payment  of  50% 
in  bonus  shores  was  approved.  The 
Alumil  shares  will  trade  ex-dividend 
on  March  21,  with  the  allocation 
taking  place  March  24. 

Matal  announced  that  it' has  been 
appointed  by  IBM  as  its  represen- 
tative for  personal  computer  sales  in 
Israel.  (Story  on  page  6). 

Taro  announced  that  its  shores 
will  trade  ex-50%  bonus  shares  to- 
day and  the  allocation  will  be  mode 
on  March  17.  The  Taro  shares  will 
trade  today  from  a base  of  373. 
Crystal  will  also  be  ex-dividend  and 
its  shares  price  will  trade  from  a 
base  of  1213. 

Tbe  Sismica  1.0  and  5.0  shares  will 
debut  today  from  a base  of  150. 


Most  active  stocks 

Mizrahi  R 1056 

Leu  mi  2150 

IDS  2564 

Shares  traded 
Convertibles; 

Bondi. 


6.772.7 
4.751.0 
T.377.S 
I5754jm. 
IS  10.5m. 
IS  307m. 


+ 6 
-12 
-16 


Weekly  calendar 


ss 


'mmrms 


Today,  March  14  — Taro  — ex 
50%  bonus  shares.  Allocation 
March  17.  Crystal  — ex  50%  bonus 
shares.  Allocation  March  17. 
Sismica  — First-time  trading  in  the 
company's  shares. 

Tomorrow,  March  16  — Hamslui 

— ex  100%  bonus  shares.  Allocation 
March-  20.  I.D.B.  Development  — 
Trading  in  rights. 

Wednesday,  March  17  — Tadea 

— Opening  of  trading  and  options. 
Kopd  — Opening  of  trading  and  op- 
tions. Hamisha  Yud  — Closing  of 
subscription  for  first-time  public  of- 
fering at  IS 1 60.20  per  unit.  Absorp- 
tion Loan  1966  — Last  day  of 
trading  -before  final  redemption 
date ’on  April  1. 

Thursday.  March  28  — H amis  ha 
Yud  — Return  of  funds  from  sub- 
scription. 


ON  DAY/WED  N ES  DAY  RATES:  Minimum  of  IS  312:80*  for  8 words:  each 
ditional  word  IS  39.10*  FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of  IS 
18.00*  for  8 words:  each  additional  word  IS.  46.00*.  AH  rates  include  VAT. 
EADLINES  at  our  offices  Jerusalem:  Monday/Wednesday  — 10  a.m.  previous 
y.  Friday  — 5 p,m.  on  Wednesday.  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa:  12  noon, -2  days  before 
blication.  Ads  accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  (see  masthead  on  back 
ge)  end  all  recognized  advertising  agenqes.  ‘Subject"  to~diange. 


JERUSALEM 


3-16  Gilo:  garden  view,  3 room.  Si75.'Come. 
y time.  Tel.  02-632443.  ' 


; NETANYA- 


iVID  GAFFAN,  sales/rcnlals.  holiday 
urunems.  7 Herzl  Su  Tat.  053-39372,053- 
116. 


OCEAN  COMPANY  LTD.  expert  reliable 
- - movers  with  J-5  years  experience,  professional 
packing  arid'  shipping,  world  wide.  Special 
.rules  to. USA.  South. Africa.  UK.  operating  all 
'over'.-  Israel.  Best . insurance  rates  on  the 
- market.  Tel:  Haifa  04-523227  (3  lines),  Td- 
Avriv  03-296125.  03-2995X2  {evenings . 03- 
483032).  ' 


•NTALS.  Long  term,  sea  area.  2 rooms,  ra- 
vished. SI 50  a month.  3 rooms,  unfurnished, 
SO  a month.  Nobil  Greenberg,  2 .Usrishkin 
, Tel  053-32558. 


)R  ALL  YOUR  salea/rentals.  shon/long' 
m.  contact:  Anglo-Saxon,  Neunya,  Tel. 
3-28290.  1 


INSURANCE 


WEST  RATES,  household,  business*  fife 
su ranee.  Free  estimate  in  English.- 
JSHEN.  Tel.  Q3-7I76U. 


LESSONS 


FRANCHISE. OPPORTUNITY. 


American'  based . alternation aT  courier 
■corporation  is  now  accepting, 
applications  for  the  Israel  franchise. 
Applicants  should,  be  established  in  the 
courte  [/freight  business  or  show  the 
capability  to  successfully  engage  in 
international-  rmport/export  business. 
Please  reply  in  confidence,  listing,  all 
qualifications,  current  business  interests 
and  contact  information  (telephone  or 
telex-' number),  to: 

franchise  opportunity. 

- 19  E.  41st  St.  'Am.  1507, 

New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 


APiease  respond  before  March  30. 19B3. 


FRANCHISE 


One  of  Tel  Aviv's  leading  and 
most  established  real  estate 
brokerage  offices  is  available 
to  a successful  and  ambitious 
entrepreneur. 

• If-T  SU^ated  in  an  exclusive  and 

* I * densely ' populated  resident?!] 
•^f— ^rexea  north  of  Tel  Aviv,- this 

business  enjoys  a solid 
reputation  among  its  numerous 
clients,  local  and  foreign 
alike. 

The  successful  franchisee  will 
acquire  a highly  profitable 
business  ■ with  excellent 
growth  prospects. 

Serious  applicants  are  asked 
to  call  03-424143  or,  if  no 
reply:  03-413219  to  arrange  a 
confidential  interview. 


3CTORATE  through  American  University 
me  study  courses:  P.O.B.  2335.  Ramai  Gan. . 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 

JGLiSH  Typists,  Secretaries,  Accountants. 
TER  LING  Agency,  Tel  Aviv  03-906169  and  : 
-usalern  02-242551.  T--  • 

iiiuiiiiHuiiRiitiiiiittuuinffiiiiifliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiikiiiiii 

VEHICLES  V 


: 

J'S  BELGIUM"  Represematioii  Pomt^eer;- 
ml  car  inport  +'  freight.  TeL  0>9 14389. 


The  Afro-Asian  Institute 
an  international,  educational 
institution  in  North  Tel  Aviv, 
seeks  a 

’-CLASS  ENGLISH 
rTJAGE  SECRETARY 
Require  mwntt: 

Native  English  speaker 
Typing-::  and  secretarial  ex- 

perience  ” 3 

’ Working  kiiow ledge  of  ' Hebrew- 
: an  advantage. 

This  is  d <diallenging,  fuD-time  pcisi- 
: ••  j-  -v  * ->-tSon . - • ' ' 

- plaasa  caff 03^229 lb5, 

. to  arrange,  an  interview.:  ' 


iwm*( 


fTS4S  STRICTLY 
KOSHER 

r AMERICAN 
MEAT  SERVICE 

Serving  greater  Tel  Aviv  — 
Jerusalem  — Beeraheba 


areas. 

Prices  include  delivery. 


There  are  only 
13  . shopping  days 
to  Pessah. 
ORDER  NOW 


Supervision  of. the  Rabbinate  — 
EehovoL 

Rabbi  Spring  and  D.  SOverstein 
Phone  or  write: 

-7  Rahov.- Hagra,  REHOVOT. 

TeL  054-76345 
JERUSALEM:  TeL  02-862844 
PET  AH  TIKVA:  Tet.  03-9221 139 
BEER  SHEBA:  TeL  057-46538^ 
057-37072 


Required 


7-Typist 


Hebrew  — 


Part  timo^  tefupbrary  positjorr.  m the  ' T.  : 

advertising  departraent  of  The  Jerusalem  Post,;  . - . 
ieiieral  office  experience  essehti'af.  . ...  .. 

Icants  are  full  ^irriculuip  ^ to 

1601 , P.O-B.  81,  SiOpO  Jerusalem.  ; 


**\ 


Beth  Hatef utsoth 

um  Gowmam  (Vluseumof  the  Jewish  Diaspora 


'THE  JEWISH  GINEMATHtQUE 

JACOB  THE  LIAR 

ising  East-German  feature-film  describing  life  in  a Jewish 
in  Poland.  prior  .to  the  end  of  Worid  War  ll. 

> was  produced  in  1076.  - - 

: Frank  Bey«r  . : ..  ' 

Vlasp^mil  Brodsky,  Erwin  Geschonneck 
speaking.  English  sub-titles. 

ieningsi  . * • • *'.2 : -V  • *'  • ‘ .•*'*.  '•  .*'•.*  *" •. 

, March.  14;  1983.8.30  pjn.  . . . , , 

, Man*  16.  1983.  6 p-tn.  • 

r,  Mach  17.  M83,  BJO  p^n., 

ManHi20;  1983,  S p.m. 

an  — Reth-  Hateftteoth.  Bamat  Aviv-  


n'  Di  ’imLir  T^nnnrv  pn 

AMERICAN  ISRAEL  BANK  LTD 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY  ■ 

' 113X3 

Y Saturday'*  foreign  exchange  raws 
against  the  Israel  Shekel,  for 
U.S.-  dollar  truytactions  tmdsr  S3300 
- transactions  of  other  enrrenciea 
•'  nnder  the  equivalent  of  $500. 

Selling  -Voying 
38.4405  38.0595 


US* 

DM 

Swiss  FR 
Starting 
French  Pit 
Dutch.  G 

Austrian  SH  U01  ; 
Swedish  KR 
Danish  EE 
Norwegian  KE 
Finnish  ME 
-Canadians  - 
Rand 

Australians 
Belgian  Con  (101  , 
Belgian  Pin  (ID) 

Yen  /!  001 
ItaUen  Lira  (1000) 


18.0704 
18.7241 
57.9106 
5-5550 
143250 
22.8710 
■ 5.1560 
4.4545 
5-3534 
7.1351 
31.3813 
35.3268 
32A9B2 
8.1615 
7.6422 
16.1787 
26-8439 


36.9111 

18.5384 

57.3366 

5.4960 

14^797 

22.6443 

6.1048 

4.4103. 

5.3003 

74)644 

31.0702 

345766 

32.6721 

84)805 

7.5685 

16.0149 

26.5778 


COLD:  S429/43D/OX, 


JHTERBANX 
SPOT  RATES: 
OSS 
DM 

Swiss  FR- 
FrenchFR 
ItaBon  Lire 
Dutch  G 
Yen. 

Danish  KB 
Norwegian  ER 
Swedish.  KB 


1J063/7J 
2.3935/45 
2.0S3S/50 
6.9350/50 
. 1434/1438 

243515/30 
237.60/75 
' 8.6270/6300 
'7:1790/1820 
” 7.4540/70' 


perE 

perS 

p«rS 

perS- 

pars. 

perS 

perS 

perS 

peril 

.per$. 


FORWARD 

l moo.  Saw*.  BWM.' 
min-  IJBOSSM  IA8SN1J0M  1.4OT4/79 

null  *3861*8  2JSBM8-  ' ZJ430W0 

SMfM ;2R43affi«'  20341/61  • 189MTO0 


IUtJ  p. 


I OB 
IDB  B r 
I OB  p.  A 
IOB  op  ii 
Union  r 
Union  op  4 r 
Oiwount  r 
Oiwnunl  A r 
Discount  op  2 
Discount  B 

Mi/nhi  r 

Mizrahi  h 
Mizrahi  op  3 
Mi/rahi  op  10 
Mi.T.thi  op  fl 

Mizrahi  sc  b 
Mizrahi  op  7 
Mizrahi  sc  9 
Maniime  0,1 
Maritime  0.5 
Hupoqlim  p.  B 
Hapoahm  r 
Haponlum  b 
Hapuoiim  op  7 14*80 
Hjpuulim  op  13  3450 
Hap^iaJim  sc  6 **251 
HaptKilim  sc  8 b550 


(WnE 

Yafataip 

rtiMgr 

(1dur+ 

5'akinr 

rtuaLf  ■ 

PIKF 

isumo 

rhaefi* 

prior 

LS1.UHI 

tl  Banks 

LLt  Lamp 

•nit 

54 

n.c 

5750U 

1 

n.c. 

Clal  Cismp  Op 

6UI. 

II 

-9 

2564 

1.377 

♦ 16 

Malal  1 

7N 

101 

+ 70 

2916 

33 

+ 100 

+ 3.6 

MalaJ  5 - 

>!S 

54 

+ 25 

15750 

-400 

-25 

Ma|j[  op 

295 

‘N 

+ 20 

1S90 

mi 

+ 10 

+ .5 

Magor  O.I 

50U 

J3 

n.c. 

23bS 

171 

+6 

*.} 

Magor  0.5 

191 

64 

n.c. 

8050 

1 

+ 100 

+ 1.2 

Magor  op  1 

I79S 

15 

—330 

3247 

660 

rib 

+ .5 

Bond  Ware  0.1 

455 

68 

+ 20 

3247 

688 

♦ 16 

+.5 

Bond  Ware  0.5 

211 

130 

+ 1 

2b35 

b 

+35 

+ 1.4 

Bond  Ware  op 

139 

m 

-3 

3b> 

308 

+ 4 

+ u 

YcJudam 

IS4 

183 

—6 

1U50 

6.772 

Yah  atom  op  1 

M3 

197 

+ 3 

ia56 

58 

+ 6 

+ .6 

Nikuv  1.0 

735 

b.o.l 

♦ 35 

17650 

1 

+ 250 

+ 1.4 

Nlkuv  5.0 

510 

20 

-20 

4520 

64 

Nikuv  op  1 

518 

12 

n.c. 

|925 

75 

-5 

—.3 

Consort.  Hold. 

1315 

1 1 
*.  1 

♦ 67 

87  HI 

+ 200 

+ 2.4 

Consortium  op 

1299 

4 

—39 

7301 

I 

+ 11. 

Kopd  i 

478 

356 

+ 3S 

-H3 

485 

+ 3 

+ .7 

Cr>»ui  1 

IH2U 

2S 

♦ 35 

1425 

1.066 

+ 25 

+ 1.8 

Rapuc  0.1 

2UM) 

5 

-20 

565 

1.141 

+ 25 

+ 4.6 

Rapac  0.5 

500 

42 

+ 25 

56o> 

1 

-34 

—.6 

Supersol  2 

4300 

s 

+ 80 

4303 

947 

+ 14 

+ .3 

Superset  10 

1930 

45 

—80 

4303 

40 

+ 14 

+ .3 

Supcrsol  op  B 

1670 

20 

— 

Ctuntf 


*1.5 
+ P.9 
t-5.1 
+ 7.3 


— 10.0 
+4.6 
+ .5 


— 

+ 17 
+ 5.0 
—3.8 


+ 53 

— ic 
+ K.6 
*2.0 
—1.0 
+5J 
+ 1.9 
—4.0 


10 

85 


n.c. 
n.c. 
+ 1 

+ 120 


- Land,  Building,  Citrus 

370 


1.9 


General  A 
General  op  b 
General  op  8 
General  sc  5 
General  7 
Leumi 
Lcumi  op  4 
Leumi  op  13 
Leumi  sc  9 
Lcumi  sc  II 
OHH  r 
Finance  Trade  I apa) 
Finance  Trade  5 2372 
Fin.-uice  T r.  op  1X30 
N.  American  i 3.162 
N.  American  5 236b 
Dnnut  1.0  1535 

Danoi  5.0  419 

Danot  sc  2 686 

F'irst  lnr'1  5 1332 

FIBI  746 


9920 

20000 

8580 

2799 

IK? 

2150 

11460 

1565 

1485 

408 

3651 


9b 

1 

5 

16 

271 

4.751 


5i 

112 

60 

7 

(17 

P 

91 

180 

130 

84 

930 

128 

874 

1.312 


+ 70 
n.c. 
+ 140 
+ 49 
+ 5 
+ 12 
n.c. 
n.c. 
+ 10 
+ 4 
+ 20 
+30 
+ 15 
. +40 
+ 30 
+■20 
+ 37 
+ 3 
n.c. 
+ 45 
n.c. 


-.7 


+ 1.7 
+ 1.8 
+ 2.8 
+ .6 


+ .7 
+ 1.0 
+ .A 
+ .6 
+ .6 
i 


+ 4.J 

+ .9 
+ .9 
+ 2.5 
+ .7 


>3.5 


Mortgage  Banks 

Adanim  0.1  1530 

Gen  Mortgage  r 1830 
Ucn  Mortgage  bl78q 


Carmel  r 


3500 


221 

24 

12 

81 


+ 169 
+ 30 
n.c. 
-230 


+ 12.4 
+ 1.7 


-6.2 


Bmyun 

1385 

85 

♦ 27 

+ 2.0 

DevMortgage  r 

1040 

224 

-10 

— 1.0 

DcvMortgagc  b 

1 102 

— 

— 

— 

Muhkan  r 

5895 

91 

♦ 125 

+ 2.2 

M uhlan  b ' 

584S 

1 

+ 125 

+2J 

Independence 

4950 

1 

n.c. 

— 

Indep.  op  1 

3501 

1 

+ 70 

+ 20 

Tclahoi  p.  r 

5250 

4 

n.ci 

— 

Tefahot  r 

5545 

111 

+ 35 

+ .6 

Tefuhol  b 

5475 

I0O 

n.c. 

— 

Tefahot  2W 

9302 

s 

+ 52 

+ .6 

Tefahot  op  A 

4140 

too 

+ 150 

+ 3.8 

Tefahot  op  B 

594 

252 

n.c. 

— 

Tefahot  d 1. 

183 

621 

n.c. 

— 

Merav  r 


560  72T  +30  +5.7 


Financing  Institutions 


Shilton  r 
Shilton  op  3 
Shilton  sc  I 
Shilton  sc  2 
Otzar  Lai.  r 
Oizar  Lai.  b 
Contractors  C. 
Agriculture  A 
InsJ  Dev  p.r. 
Clal  Lease  0.1 
Clnl  Lease  0.5 
Clal  Lease  op  B 
Clal  Lease  sc  1 


317 

2050 


129 


1270 

1275 

316 

14950 

18518 

MOO 

495 

448 

259 


no  trading 
no  trading 


+ 16 
+ 101 


+ 5.3 
+5J 


Oren 
Oren  op  I 
-\rurim  Invest. 
Azorim  r 
Azorim  ap  C 
Azonm  op  D 
Azorim  op  E 
Africa  lir.  0.1 
Africa  Isr.  1.0 
Africa  op  2 
Azazim 
Azazim  op 
Ariedan  0.1 
Arledan  0.5 
Aried.  op  A 
Ben  Yakar  I 
Ben  Yakar  op 
B.iranovitz  I 
Biiranoviiz  5 
Barancviu  op 
Dankner  I 
Drucker  I 
Drucker  5 
Drucker  op 
Dared  0.1 
Dared  0.5 
Darad  op  I 
Dared  op  2 
HLB  0.1 
HLB  0.5  r 
Property  Bldg 
Bayside  0.1 
Bayside  0.5 
Bayside  op  B 

ILDCr 
ILDC  b 
ICP  r 
Ispro  r 
Isnilom 
Isras  b 
Isras  op  i 
Cohen  Dev. 
Cohen  Dev.  op 
Lumir  i 
Lumir  5 
Lumir  op  I 
M.T.M.  I 
M.T.M.  5 
M.T.M.  op  1 
Mehadrin  r 


384 
710 
400 
445 
299U 
1050 
3*>0 
6600 
5500 
4040 
38V 
21 J 
370 
. IV2 
455 
1545 
1435 
282 
1X1 
124 
273 
458 
4<)0 
(93 
204 
369 
1280 
2VS 
39« 
215 
1845 
1580 
1240 
2000 
2205 
2240 
300 
286 
4(5 
840 
594 
342 
240 
278 
154 
108 
3300 
1 77U 
1700 
3100 


2U0 
1-1 1 


533 

355 

50 

178 


♦ 26 
+ 40 
n.c. 
+ 10 
n.c. 
n.c. 
n.c. 
+ 250 
— 50 
n.c. 
+ 20 
+ 7 
+ 4 
n.c. 


>7.3 

>6.0 


+ 2.3 


♦ 3.9 
—.9. 


♦ 5.4 

♦ 3.4 

+ 1.1 


is 


14 

l 

Ib5 

40b 

% 

252 

696 

(XI 

1.18b 

103 

9 


74 

328 

117 

58 

15 


+ 15 
n.c. 
ti 
n.c. 
*2 
+ 2U 
+ 21 
+ 20 
+ 9 
+ 14 
n.c. 
+ 30 
n.c. 
n.c. 
+ 15 
♦ 20 
+ 50 
+ 9 


— 8.8 
+ I 0 


• 3.3 


+ 1.6 
+ 7.9 
+ 4.8 
♦ 5.3 
+ 5.2 
+7.4 


+ 2.4 


+ 7_S 
+ 1.1 
♦ 3 J 
+ .7 


(19 

I 

704 

K58 

92 

131 

5b 

276 

54 

b.o.l 

159 

353 

8 

8 


n.c. 
n.c. 
+ IU 
— 10 
+ 15 
+39 
+ 30 
+ 12 
+ 10 
+ 13 
+5 
+8 
+ 250 
n.c. 


+ 3.5 
-3.4 
+ 3.8 
+ 4.9 
+ 5.3 
+ 3.6 
+ 4.4 
+4.9 
+ 3.4 
+ S.5 
+8.2 


31  +70 


264 


321 


s.a.2 

19 

113 

b 

78 


+ 20 
n.c. 
+ 6 
+ 700 
—975 
+ 43 
•n.c. 
n.c. 
n.c. 


+ 1.6 


+ 1.9 
♦ 4.9 
-5.0 
+ 4.1 


Insurance 


An  eh  r 
Aiyeh  op 
Aryeh  op  B 
Aryeh  sc  i 
Ararat  Oil  r 
Ararat  05  r - 

RHSsnftM  t 
KdnsbrV  0.5  r 
Reinsur.  op  > 
Hadar  1.0 
Hadar  5.0 
Hadar  op  I 
Haunch  r 
Hassneh  b 
Hassnch  op  3 

Phoenix  0.1  r 

Phoenix  0.S  f 
Hamishmar 
Ham'uhmar 
Hamishmar  op 
Yardenia  0.1  r 
Yardrnia  0.5  r 
Yardenia  op  I 
Menora  I 
Menora  5 
Sahar  r 
Securitas  r 
Zur  r 
Zur  op  2 
Zion  Hold.  1.0 
Zion  HokL  5.0 


1400 
48100 
860 
1585 
1400 
_658 
THO 
2350- 
1915 
975 
640' 
462  ' 
1585 
1600 
1380 
3500 
2452 
156 
164 
162 
1 1 13 
460 
790 
2314 
(259 
1575 
725 
3060 
2620 
490 
281 

Services  & Utilities 


462  + 21 


146  +79 


+ 1.5 
+ I0.I 


15 

138 

2 

(5 

5 

M2 

248 

23 

184 

I 

(0 

3 

3 

128 

359 

232 

27 

13 


18 

55 

45 

M4 

14 

20 

69 

96 


♦ 49 
+JI 

~ n.c. 
+ 25 
n.c. 
+25 

♦ 15 

+ 8 

+ 60 
—50 
n.c. 
n.c. 
—100 
+ 3 
+9 
-7 
n.c. 
n.c. 
+ 30 
+ 44 
+ 94 
+ 25 
+ 34 
+ 60 
+ 71 
+22 
+6 


+3.6 

+4.9 


+J.I 


+2.6 
+2.4 
+ 1.8 
+3  S 
—3.0 


-3.9 
+ 1 2 
+5.8 
— 4.1 


Modul  Belon 
Mishnael  5 
Mur-Lez  1 
Mar-Lez  op 
Meshukun  I 
Meshulam  5 
Mesh,  op  1 
Lifschiiz  I 
Lifschitz  5 
Lifschitz  op 
Neot  Aviv 
Nichsei  Hadar 
Sold  Bon.  p.  A 
Suhaf  1 
Sahaf  5 
Sahaf  op 
Pri  Or 

Prior  op'3" 
Caesarea  0.1 
Caesarea  CL5 
Rogovin  I 
Rogovin  5 
Rogovin  op 
Rasco  p.  r 
Rassco  r 
Rassco  op 
Shcnhar 5 


2104 

382 

209 

145 

976 

390 

260 

272 

183 

124 

1975 

90S 

8440 

359 

278 

165 

925 

*88 

403 

141 

355 

300 

153 

970 

885 


51 

115 

73 

19 

91 

70 

6 

434 

203 

40b 

* J1 
M3 

6 

MX 

• 30 
185 

8 

-HT" 

64 

539 

88 

69 

177 

109- 

160- 


+ 50 
n.c. 
+ 8 
n.c. 
+ 8 
n.c. 
+ 10 
♦ 6 
+ 5 
n.c. 
+ 30 
+ 20 
+ 220 
+ 29 
+ (0 
+ 19 
+ 20 
\42 
n.c. 
+ 8 
+ 12 
+ 14 
+ 15 
+ 50 
♦40 


+2.3 
+2.4 
+4.0 
+ .S 


+ 4.0 
+ 2.3 
+ 2.8 


+ 1.5 
+ 2.3 
+ 2.7 
+ 8.8 
+3.7 
+ 13.0 


+ 6.0 
+ 3J 
+4.9 
+ 10.8 
+ 5.4 
+ 4.7 


Indostrials 


+ 4.0 
+ 1.9 
+8.1 
+ 1.6 
+4.9 
+2.0 
+2.8 
+4.7 
+ 2 2 


Gald  Zohar  I 
Galei  Zohar  5 
Gold  Zo.  op  1 
Data  Mikun 
Delek  r 
Delek  b 
Hard  I 
Hare!  5 
Hard  op  2 
Lighterage  0.1 
Lighierage  0l5 
Cold  Store  0.1 
Cold  Store  1.0 
Israel  aiectric  r 
Dan  Hotels  l 
Dan  Hotels  5 
Coral  Beach 
Coral  B.  op  ( • 
Hiian 

Hi  Ian  op 

Tela.  I 
Teta  3 
Teta  op 


283 

165 

110 

460 

2350 

2684 

391 

220 

138 

869 

465 

20501 

65M 


30 
261 
23 
108 
32 
2 
1 71 
231 
19 
75 
140 


— 12 
nx. 
+ 4 
+ 12 
—70 
+ 244 
+ 11 
+ 10 
+2 
n.c. 
-35 
+ 501 
+ 1 


4.1 


+ 3.8 
+2.7 
—2.9 
+ 10.0 
+ 2.9 
+ 4.8 
+ 1.5 


-7.0 

+2.5 


no  trading 


Agan  Chetn. 
Agon  op  1 
Baruch  I 
Baruch  5 
Baruch  op 
Octagon 
Octagon  op 
Urdan  0.1  r 
Urdan  0.5  r 
Urdan  op 
Anas  1 
Attas  op 
Atlantic  i 
Atlantic  op  I 
I.P.  Buildipg 
Etbil  3.0  r 
□bit  op 
Alumil  I 
Alum  it  5 
Alumil  op 
Alliance 
Alaska  Sport  I 
Alaska  Sport  5 
Alaska  S.  op  I 

Bco  0.1 

Elco  0.23  r 
Bco  0.25  b 
Bco  op  B 


805 

45 

+ 34 

+ 4.4 

150 

121 

+ 1 

+ .7 

621 

166 

— 10 

-1.6 

435 

45 

+5 

+ 1 2 

468 

188 

+ 8 

+ 1.7 

327 

150 

n.c. 

— 

213 

105 

n.c. 

— 

370 

273 

+ 10 

+ i.s 

215 

170 

+ 14 

+ 7.0 

1600 

40 

+ 36 

+ 23 

'9$2 

158 

+ 42 

+4.6 

740 

50 

n.c. 

— 

S32 

1.0.1 

-28 

— 5.0 

300 

262 

-45 

— 13 

145 

103 

355 

14600 

12500 

545 

426 

335 


+6 
+ 14 
n.c. 
+ 350 
+ 250 
-5 


137 
253 
145 
b 
l 

35 
10 
20 

no  trading 
820  2 

460  24 

412  2 -JS 

no  trading 
notrading 
no  trading 
no  trading 


+ 4.3 
+ 15.7 


+ 2.5 
+ 2.0 
—.9 
—.9 


n.c.  — 


+ 35 
+ 30 


+4.5 
+ 7.0 
-8.4 


403 

105 

—7 

— 1.7 

Elco  d I 

no  trading 

289 

152 

102 

U19 

•n.c. 

+ 6 

+4.5 

Alkol 

402 

242 

♦ 22 

+5.8 

1 17 

b.oJ 

+ 7 

+6.4 

Alkol  op  1 

279 

113 

n.c. 

— 

812 

27 

n.c. 

— 

Elect  ra  0.1  r 

2255 

1 1 

+ .60 

+ 2.7 

500 

22 

+ 13 

+ 2.7 

Elect ra  03  r 

1220 

52 

+ 19 

+ 1.6 

380 

37 

n.c. ' 

— 

Elecira  op  3 

1950 

1 

n.c. 

— 

196 

101 

n.c.  . 

. — 

Electra  op  4 

815- 

119 

+ 36 

+4.6 

134 

44 

+ 1 

+ .8 

Elron 

24850 

6 

—50  ' 

-.2 

Ondinc  I 
Ondine  5 
Ondinc  op  . 
Ackcrflrin  1 
Ackerstein  S 
Argaman  p j. 
Area  man  r 
Aryi 
Aiyi  op 
Ala  B 1.0 
Ala  C 0.1 
Tadir  i.O 
Tadir  5.0 
Tadir  op  1 
Bar-Ton  I 
Bar-Ton  5 
Bar-Ton  op 
Goldfrost  13) 

Gold  frost  5 
Goldrnm  op 
Gai  Ind.  1.0 
Gd  Ind  SJ3 
Gal  Ind.  op  t 
Gahl  Tech  I 
Gal  it  Tech  op 


Dubck  p.  r 
Dubck  p.  b 
Delta  GalU  I 
Della  Gold  3 


Darren  I 
Dafroa  S 
Dafron  op 
Dexter  diem. 
Dealer  op  A 
Fertilizer  0.1 
Fertilizer  0.5 
Cables  r 
Cables  b 
Hamaslu!  1 
Hamaslut  5 
Hiimaslul  op 
Hutchof  1.0 
Hutchor  5.0 
Hatehof  op  I 
Vitalgo  I 
Vitalgo  5 
Vardinon 
Vardmon  op 
Zikit  1.0 
Zikii  5.0 
Zikit  op  A 
Zol-KaJ  1 
Zoi-Kal  5 
Zol-Kal  op 
Pri-Ze  1 
Pri-Zc  5 
Pri-Ze  op 


ffe-inE 

Ydaiw  Change 

% 

prfre 

tsi.oon 

dtaaee 

305 

b.o.1 

♦ 14 

+ 4.8 

211 

915 

♦ 19 

+ 9.9 

13! 

b.o.l 

+ 11 

+9.2 

428 

65 

+ 21 

+ 5.2 

307 

90 

n.c. 

— 

no  trading 
no  trading 

2005 

41 

♦ in 

+ .5 

1950 

45 

n.c. 

— 

237 

71 

-26 

-9.9 

185 

234 

n.c. 

— 

2266 

84 

+ 30 

+ J.3 

607 

80 

+ 12 

+ 2.0 

2500 

| 1 

+ 30 

+ 1.2 

389 

30 

+ 18 

+4.9 

175 

50 

+4 

+2.6 

- 120 

269 

+ 5 

+4.4 

687 

72 

n.c. 

— 

209 

33 

+ 5 

+2.5 

170 

20 

n.c. 

— 

1798 

345 

n.c. 

— 

bOO 

208 

—28 

-4.5 

900 

125 

+ 24. 

+ 2.7 

363 

132 

+ 14 

+ 4.8 

' 199 

206 

*9 

+ 4.7 

3350 

5 

—20 

. —.6 

3293 

14 

n_c. 



450 

232 

-12 

-16 

305  * 

201 

n.c. 

— 

2 420 

85 

n.c. 

— 

360 

66 

+ 30 

+9.1 

213 

92 

+ 1 

+ .5 

126 

99 

.n.c. 



309 

2L5 

+ 11 

+ 3.7 

179 

157 

+ 3 

+ 1.7 

841 

9 

+ 1 

+ .1 

385 

27 

♦ JO 

♦ 8.5 

2020 

12 

+ 121 

+ 6.4 

2000 

— 

n.c. 

— 

bl5 

143 

+ 27 

+ 4.6 

439 

498 

n.c. 



291 

390 

+ 33 

+ 12.8 

415 

58 

+ 25 

+ 6.4 

250 

I9J 

+ 7 

+ 2.9 

554 

15 

+4 

+ .7 

590 

655 

+ 27 

+ 4.8 

438 

359 

+ 17 

+ 4.0 

415 

175 

+ 15 

+ 3.8 

250 

103 

+ 8 

+ 3.3 

1044 

25 

+ 49 

+ 4.9 

363 

56 

+ 21 

+ 6.1 

174 

>13 

+ 11 

+ 6.8 

343 

120 

+ 24 

+ 7.5 

24h 

206 

n.c. 



140 

14 

n.c. 

- 

37| 

839 

+ 34 

+ 10.1 

203 

327 

+ 10 

+ 5.2 

166 

100 

♦ 18 

♦ 12.2 

Tcva  r 
Teva  b 
Teva  db  J 
Tempo  1.0 
Tempo  5.0 
Tempo  op  i 
Tempo  op  2 
Tromasbest  I 
Tromasbesi  5 
Tram,  op  I 
Yaeh 
Yaeh  op 
Yomar  I 
Yomar  5 
Yitahar  I 
Yiuhar  5 
Yitzhar  op  I 
ZionCables  I 
ZionCaMes  5 
ZionCables  op 
Clal  Electronics 
Lodzin  0.1 
Lodzia  0.4 
Modul  Ind. 
WoBman  I 
W oilman  5 
Moleti  B r 
M.L.T.  L 
M.L.T.  5 
Man  t.O 
Man  5.0 
Zika  I 
-Ztka  5 
Zika  op  I 
.Dead  Sea  r 
Kaddman]  I - * . 
Kadamani  5 
Kadam.  op  A 
AIPM  r 
Assis 

Petrochemicals 
Maqucttc  1 
Maquette  5 
Maq.  op  A 
Maxima  I 
Maxima  5 
Maxima  op 
Nechushian  Oil 
Ncchushtan  0l5 
Ncchushtan  op 
Neca  (Them. 
Sano  I 
Sano  5 
Sunfrost 
Spec  I ro  nix  I 
Spectronix  5 
Spect.  op  i 


Ayit  1 
Ayit  5 
Ayh  op 
Bite  r 
Arad,  r 
Arad  op  I 
Feuchtwanger 
Fetich  twanger 
Fcucht.  op  I 
Polgat  0.1 
Polgat  0.4 
Polygon  r 
Poliak  1 
Poliak  5 
Poliak  op  i 
PeckeT  Steel 
Pecker  opt. 
Pjrgad 
Pargod  op 
CVciofle  I 
Cyclone.  5 
Cyclone  op 
King  I 
King  5 
King  op  I 
Klil  1.0 
KJil  5.0 


1871 

59 

-76 

-3.9 

1920 

II 

n.c. 



440 

13 

n.c. 



495 

93 

+ 16 

+ 3.3 

350 

59 

♦ 9 

+ 2.6 

.329 

1 

+ 15 

+4.8 

215 

' 6 

+ 12 

+5.9 

1480 

28 

♦ 15 

+ 1.0 

1020 

50 

rtTc. 

1660 

5 

♦ 20 

+ 1.2 

585 

50 

+ 10 

+ 1.7 

510 

30 

s 

—.4 

1151 

5 

+ 3b 

+ .U 

1169 

1 

+ 5 

+ .4 

279 

226 

+ 10 

+ 3.7 

17B 

31 

+ 3 

+ 1.7 

130 

12 

-6 

—4.4 

3660 

17 

+ 60 

+ 1.7 

753 

178 

n.c. 



525 

— 

n.c. 

__ 

3855 

■ 22 

+ 52 

+ 1.4 

1910 

1 

+ 6U 

+ 3.2 

775 

82 

+ 3 

+ .4 

385 

59 

+ 10 

+ 2.7 

1065 

37 

♦ 34 

+ 3.3 

740 

5 

+ 30 

+ 4 2 

1950 

12 

+ 59 

+ 3.1 

259 

152 

+ 14 

+5.7 

172 

60 

+ 5 

+ 3.0 

827 

20 

-10 

-U 

465 

21 

n.c. 

— 

725 

79 

n.c. 

— 

593- 

153 

n.c. 

— 

890 

43 

+ 35 

+4.1 

1747 

__268 

+ 17 

. +i.o 

242 

*T94 

* * 14 

+ 6.1 

175 

88. 

'n.c. 

— 

350 

71 

+30 

+ 9.4 

3885 

41 

+ 110 

+ 2.9 

2000 

14 

n.c. 



175 

1,242 

♦ 10 

+ 6.1 

2058 

b.o.1 

+ 98 

+ 5.0 

475 

123 

-30 

—4.0 

700 

2 

n.c. 



343 

348 

+ 19 

+5.9 

307 

355 

+ 20 

+ 7.0 

178 

862 

+ 14 

+ 8.5 

441 

18 

+ il 

♦ 2.6 

216 

93 

n.c. 



150 

26. 

+ 9 

+6.4 

341 

81 

+ 11 

+ 33 

1430 

4 

+ 25 

+ 1.8 

1040 

— 

n.c. 



453' 

100 

n.c. 

. — 

1455 

44 

+ F5 

+ 1.0 

892 

27 

+ 17 

+ 1.9 

701 

38 

n.c. 

— • 

3600 

57 

+ 82 

+ 2J 

1600 

57 

+ 99 

+ 6.6 

2001 

24 

+ 151 

+ 8J 

3880 

14 

n.c. 



351 

155 

+6 

+ 1.7 

289 

31 

n.c. 



511 

193 

+42 

+ 9.0 

394 

14 

♦ 17 

+ 4J 

292 

5 

+ 30 

+ 11.5 

3090 

10 

+ 90 

+ 3.0 

1990 

277 

+ 60 

+ 3.1 

957 

39 

+ 87 

+ 10.0 

704 

79 

+ 13 

+ 1.9 

398 

74 

*2 

*3 

251 

22 

+ 11 

+ 4.6 

940 

29 

+ 10 

+ 1.1 

1719 



n.c. 



203 

561 

+ 7 

+3.6 

132 

240 

+ 10 

+ 8.2 

685 

61 

+20 

+ 3.0 

400 

35 

+ 11  ' 

+2.8 

255 

17 

n.c. 



520 

28 

— 14 

370 

56 

—35 

—8.6 

274 

35 

+ 13 

+ 5.0 

1157 

117 

+ 11 

+ 1.0 

379 

139 

+ 16 

+4.4 

Clnsinj:  \ nhinti1 
priev  IS  t. Wilt 


( ha  Opr  '.i 


KaU.  Adler  I 
Kuiz..  Adler  5 
Katz  op 
Rim  0.  l.  r 
Rim  0.4  r 
Schocllerina 
She  men  p,  r 

TA.T.  1.0 
T.A.T.  5.0 
T.A.T.  op  1 
TagaM 
Tagul  5 
Tagal  op 
Tcdca  I 
Taya 

Taya  op  I 
Taya  op  2 
Taal  B r 
Fruuirom  r 
Lachhh  5 
Lachish  t 
Lachish  op 
Rogos'in  I 
Taro  Pharm. 


595 

410 
215 
850 
420 
2440 
•2200 
' 7{t> 
470 
5o9 
389 
23U 
139 
o7S 
600 
1360 
445 
508 
690 
920 
695 
K60 
175 
550 


44 

25 

93 

3tt 

4U 

II? 

II 

9l 

14 

95 

86 


i-hsnar 

-8.2* 


n.c.  — 


n i 


25 

793 

24 


+ _ 

♦ ton 

♦ 100 
n.e. 
n.c. 
-I 
n.c. 

i ti 

n c. 
-58 
n c. 


+4  3 
-4  A 


>9.4 


II 


39 

4 

18 


r.t. 
— 2t 
+ 4u 
+20 
+ 25 
—20 


—4.9 


+ 2.4 

+ 3.7 

—2.3 


(88 

no 


n.c. 

• lb 


>2.9 


Investment  & Holding 


Unico  r 
Unico  b 
IDB  Dev.  r 
IDB  Dev.  op  2 
Incoba 
Elgar  r 
Elgar  b 
EUcrn  r 
Ellem  b 
Amissar 
Alik  1.0 
A 0k  5.0 
AHk  op 
Central  Trade 
Israel  Corp.  1 
Israel  Carp-  -5 
tnv.  Pai  r 
Inv.  Paz  b 


I75U  ?2 

H«0  I 

25*0  1.751 

1950  4 


500 

7100 

6700 

3840 

37o0 

4C02 

2315 

1845 

1545 

7343 

1787 

805 

290U 

3260 


9j 


1 


+ 150 
n.c. 
+ 4 
n.c. 
+ 25 
*100 


-9.4 


+ 14 


3: 

20 

5 

b? 

55 

I 

3 

>0 

15~ 

1 


•+ 1 ii) 
n.c. 
+ lUi 
+ 15 
♦ 111 
is 

♦ 283 
n.c. 


3.0 


+ 2.6 
+ .7 


-133 
+ 43) 


-30 
+ :xi 


••  6 
♦ l : 


W'olfsan  0.1 

32450 



+ 2950 

+ 10  A 

WoHsun  1 r 

64*0 

24 

♦ ijr* 

Ampa  r 

2215 

45 

n.c. 



Ampu  op  1 

3630 

7 

n.c. 



Disc.  Invest,  r 

1430 

>05 

nc 



Disc.  Invest,  b 

2040 

9 

—V 

—.4 

Due.  i.d.  135 

54U) 





Hapoal.  fnv.  r 

oD4Q 

2 

- 120 

, 2.'i 

Hapoal.  Inv.  h 

697? 



n.c. 



Leumi  in.  r 

1865 

313 

+ 3: 

+ I.*" 

Jordan  Ex.  A r 

1194 

426 

* liw 

+ 10.0 

Jordan  Ex.  op 

46444 



+ IflfY) 

+ 2.2 

Jordan  E.  opt 

2HX10 

1 

+ 1000 

+ 5.0 

Jordan  op  4 

873 

'+3 

11 

—2.4 

Mizrahi  Inv.  r 

1285 

7« 

♦ 60 

+ J.« 

Mizrahi  inv  b 

15UU 



n.c. 

Mizrahi  d.  122 

221 

10 

-b 

+ 2.8 

Clal  Trade 
Ctal  Tr.  op  B 
Clal  Tr.  op  C 
Export  r 
Knor  p. 


252 
840 
5X1  n 
I2h0 
>3| 


39 

'48 


n.:. 

n.c. 


43 

b9 

'.rucin. 


+ 29 
n.c 


Clal  Real  Estate 
Clal  op  D 
Clal  Israel 
Clal  Israel  50 
Clal  Israel  op 
Clal  Industry 
Clal  Ind.  op 
Clal  Ind.  up  C 
Landeco  0.1 
Lundeco  0.5 
Store  Tech 
Store  Tech  op 
Sahar  Hold  i.O 
Sahar  Hold  5.0 
Oz  Inv  0.1 
Oz  Inv  0.5 
Oz  Inv.  op  1 
Oz.  Inv.  op  2 
Pama  0.1 
Pans  0.5 
Pama  op  2 
Pamit  op  1 
Piryon 

Fuel  & Exploration 

Delek  Explo 
Cfclek  t>plo 
Deick  op  t 
Oil  E.  Pkz 
Oil  E.  op  2 
Teroil  I 
Tcroil  5 
Teroil  op  i 
JOEL. 

JOEL  op  I 
M.G.V.  op 
M.G.V.  I 

M. G.V.  5 
Fedoil  r 

N.  Amer.  I 
N.  Amer.  5 
N.  Amer.  op 
Naphta  r 


239 
593 
4560 
4010 
2235 
1 311 
42M.1 
1025 
742 
500 
250 
1*3 
1045 
7>»l 
1425 
530 
5600 
1350 
1161 
522 
H30 
324 
765 


948 

I J9 

65 

63 

5 

743 

2b 
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76 

145 

4Vi 
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16 

•lb 

6! 
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I 

12 

133 

158 
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irm- 

104 


+ 10 
+ 11 
n.c. 
—10 
+ 20 
+ 75 
+ Ibu 


+ 44 
+ 1.9 


+ 25 
n.c 

M3 

75 
+ 5U 
n c. 
—3 
+ 2«t0 
+ 15 
♦ I 
+ J» 
+ 10 
+ > 
+ 10 


—.3 
+ .9 
♦ 6 ! 
+ 2.4 
+ 2.2 
+ 3J> 


+ 10.1 
+ 3A 
+ 7 7 
+ 7.! 


— .t 
+ 3.7 
+ 1.1 
+ .1 
+ 2.U 
+ 1.2 
+ 1.6 
+ 13 
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X 

* 2 ' "*  fc-f 
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IS 

.♦-3.VL 

1250 

137 

+ h ■ 

+ 2.» 

USQ 

10 

—39 

in 

154 
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n.c. 

— . 

MS 

K* 

n.c. 

„ 

97 

70 
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+ 2.i 

124 

256 

— ! 

— .H 

9b 

14! 

+ 1 

• 1.1 

250 

+ 17 

+ 7.3 

141 

54 1 

♦ 5 

+ 3.7 

95 

368 
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-5.0 

4311 

35 
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+ 4.9 
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— 1 

168 

6» 
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— 

1.39 

36 

n.c. 

— 

36500 

— 
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New  Listings 


By  courtesy  of 


oua,  nujpmni  n*iu  nrs-a 
The  Clal  Bldg  347. 

Jaffa  Road.  Jerusalem 
Td:  24688) 

— Broken  acd  (nvedmest  coesdim 

— Members  of  (he  CUJ  Group 

— Members  of  tbe  Tel  Art*  Stock  Exchange 
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COIYFARE.  YOUR  KONEY  EARIsIS  MORE 


DOLLAR  PA 2"  AND  EURO  FAZ'  PRICES  SH 


CURRENCY  BASKET 


(PURCHASE  | SALE 


"DOLLAR  PAZ”.  2 UNIT 
"EURO  PA2T,  1 UNIT 
SDJL 


123JQ58 

145.7027 

41X307 


125.0707 

147.1677 

41.8471 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY  EXCHANGE  RATES  03 imz*m 


COUNTRY  CURRENCY 

CHEQUES  AND 
TRANSACTIONS 

BANKNOTES 

PURCHASE,  SALE 

PURCHASE,  SALE 

[ U.S.A. 

-DOLLAR 

1 

■38.0587 

38.4413 

37.6700 

38.8200 

| GREAT  BRITAIN  STERLING  l 

57JW9 

• 57.8811 

56.7100 

68.4500 

GERMANY  . 

MARK 

1* 

15.9028 

16.0627 

15.7400 

16.2200 

FRANCE 

FRANC 

1 

'5.4839 

5.5391 

5.2300 

5.5900 

HOLLAND 

GULDEN 

1 

I4J644 

14.5089 

1421100 

14.6500 

SWITZERLAND  FRANC 

I 

IS  .5335 

18.7199 

183400 

18.9000 

SWEDEN 

KRCNA 

1 

5.1078 

5.1592 

4.9800 

5.2100 

NORWAY. 

KRONE 

1 

5.1800 

5.4100 

DENMARK 

KRONE 

1 

4.4082 

4.4526. 

■STyl 

1®!  i 

FINLAND  " 

MARK 

• 1 

7.0466 

7.1 174 

6.8800 

7.1900 

CANADA 

DOLLAR 

1 

31.0429 

31.3551 

30.4800 

31.6600 

AUSTRALIA 

■ DOLLAR 

-1 

32.5984 

319262 

31.1000 

33.5500 

SOUTH  AFRICA  RAND 

1 

34.9804 

35.3321 

27.4500 

37.1800 

BELGIUM 

FRANC 

10 

8.0804 

8.1616 

- 

— 

AUSTRIA 

SCHILLING  10 

216136 

22.8409 

22.3800 

23.0700 

ITALY 

LIRE 

1000 

26.6144 

26.8820 

25.1500 

27.1500 

JAPAN 

YEN 

1000 

159.9105 

161.5181 

158.2700 

163.1100 

FURTHER  DETAILS  AT  OUR  INTERNATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 
39  UUENBLUMST.  TEL- AVIV. 

TEL  629414  AND  AT  ALL  OUR  BRANCHES 
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Combustible  material 

THERE  IS  no  confirmation  yet  of  the  police  suspicion  that 
there  was  a conspiracy  to  kill  interior  and  Police  Minister 
Yosef  Bure.  But  after  the  murder  by  hand  grenade  of  Emil 
Grun/.weig  at  a Peace  Now  rally  just  over  one  month  ago,  the 
possibility  of  such  a conspiracy  can  no  longer  be  considered  as 
merely  bizarre  — as  something  that  just  could  not  happen  in 
this  country  — and  it  is  said  that  the  police  are  investigating  a 
possible  link. 

1 he  suspicion  alone  is  evidence  how  far  the  culture  of 
violence  has  spread  throughout  Israel.  The  plot  to  storm  and 
occupy  the  Temple  Mount  is  another  piece  or  evidence.  Had 
that  plot  not  been  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  police,  it  too  might 
have  had  lethal  results.  But  perhaps  the  most  worrisome  aspect 
of  this  “conspiracy  to  harm  a holy  site”  is  that  its  authors  were 
not.  as  it  now  appears,  despite  their  gathering  at  the  Old  City 
home  of  a Meir  Kahane  lieutenant,  themselves  members  of 
Ivach.  the  notorious  racist  fringe  group. 

The  38  plotters,  who  are  also  to  be  charged  with  “incite- 
ment to  rebellion,"  were  clean-cut  Jewish  youths,  several  of 
them  students  at  a respectable  Kiryat  Arba  veshival  hesder. 
Their  way  of  thinking,  it  seems,  was  essentially  typical  of  set- 
tler mentality  in  the  West  Bank. 

fn  the  settlers*  mind  — especially  in  the  mind  of  those 
among  them  who  are  affiliated  with  Gush  Emuntm  — their 
territory  is  not  merely  flesh  of  Eretz  Yisrael's  flesh,  but  its  very 
heart,  whose  possession  alone  makes  sense  of  the  body  politic 
that  used  to  be  known  as  the  State  of  Israel.  The  deliverance 
— not  occupation  — of  Judea  and  Samaria,  together  with 
Gaza,  was  the  most  meaningful  event  in  the  country's  modern 
history . and  any  idea  of  ceding  so  much  as  a square  inch  of  it. 
even  lor  peace,  is  morally,  not  to  say  theologically,  anathema. 

To  keep  the  territory  intact,  and  to  keep  it  Jewish,  no  holds 
must  be  barred,  and  no  opposition  brooked.  If  the  result  is 
violence,  then  so  be  it.  It  will,  in  any  case,  only  be  counter- 
violence. 

Israel’s  government  is  not  directly  responsible  for  what  is 
often  termed  the  .excesses  of  the  settlers,  nor  can  it  be  held 
directly  accountable  for  the  Temple  Mount  plot.  Official 
policy  is  to  bar  Jews  from  taking  over  the  Moslem  holy  site,  or 
even  praying  on  it.  Jordan’s  allegation  that  the  government 
was  in  cahoots  with  the  conspirators  is  a vicious  libel. 

Bui  it  is  the  government  that  has  been  plastering  Judea  and 
Samaria  with  settlements  whose  very  raison  d'etre  is  to  assure 
the  permanent  Judaization  of  the  territory,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences. Official  spokesmen  frequently  Lalk-  of  the  irrever- 
sibility of  the  process  of  settlement  under  any  fuiure  govern- 
ment. By  this  they  do  not  mean  Only  that  the  ceding  of  the 
territory  would  be  opposed  by  so  many  Jewish  settlers  in 
newer  Israel  forming  a powerful  democratic  lobby. 

They  also  mean  — or  at  least  they  imply  — that  the  settlers 
would'  by  force  if  need  be.  in  cooperation  with  like-minded 
Jews  in  older  Israel,  prevent  any  intended  swap  of  land  for 
peace.  What  these  spokesmen  are  saying,  in  effect,  is  that 
every  future  government  that  might  think  of  changing  the  pre- 
sent policy  of  territorial  intransigence,  should  consider  the 
settlements  as  so  many  sticks  of  dynamite  under  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Third  Commonwealth. 

Today,  the  government  may  brand  as  criminals  those  who 
seek  to  capture  the  Temple  Mount,  let  alone  those  who  con- 
spire lo  kill  political  opponents.  But  it  cannot  escape  respon- 
sibility for  the  culture  of  extremism  that  has  spawned  them. 
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POSTSCRIPTS 


HIM  ARXJND..  OUR  GaTTJ. 


HAT- 


Wt  DID  nothing  to 
deserve  it.  but  a group 
calling  itself  the 
Worldwide  Congregation  of  An- 
cient Orthodox  Judaism  in  Mesa. 
Arizona,  has  sent  us  a “Fellow 
Builder  Certificate,’’  indicating  that 
Hie  Jerusalem  Post  has  contributed 
to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  in 
Jerusalem. 

In  the  letter  which  accompanied 
the  certificate,  the  group  says  that 


the  money  is  for  cutting  and  storing 
the-  stones  tor  the  Temple,  so  that 
the  building  work  can  be  done 
quickly  when  the  time  comes.  They 
have  also  appointed  a high  priest,  a 
certain  Moshe  Cohen,  who  lives  in 
Lod.  The  Post  was  unable  lo  locate 
the  Cohen  in  question  and  thus 
ascertain  whether  he  was  aware  of 
the  honour  which  had  been 
bestowed  upon  him. 

M.S. 


international  Cultural  Centre  for  Youth  in  Jerusalem 
iVill  hold  its 


Awards  Ceremony 


in  the  names  of 
Prof.  Alexander  M.  Dushkin. 

Mr.  Herbert  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Moshe  KoJ 

and  Maestro  Arthur  Rubinstein 
on  Tuesday,  March  1 5.  1 983  at  6.30  p.m. 
The  public  is  invited. 

12  Rahov  Emek  Refaim,  buses  no.  4,  14,  18. 


! THE  CANDIDACY  of  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Prof.  Menachem  Elon 
for  the  presidency  is  the  most 
serious  breach  of  the  separation  of 
powers,  the  basis  for  the  in- 
dependence of  the  judiciary,  in 
Israel’s  history.  Never  before  has  a 
sitting  judge,  without  resigning, 
been  placed  in  a political  race. 

Suppose  he  loses.  Could  Justice 
Elon  return  to  the  bench,  having 
linked  his  fortunes  with  the  Knes- 
set's present  slender  majority? 
Proposed  by  Hanan  Porat  of 
Tchiya.  adopted  by  Menachem 
Begin’s  Likud,  and  suitably 
anointed  b\  the  coalition's  clerical 
appendages,  what  remains  of  the 
judicial  mystique? 

The  lack  of  judgment  in  Mr. 
Begins  telephoned  proposal  to  a 
sitting  justice,  just  returned  from 
chambers,  should  be  obvious.  He 
was  not  proposing  to  Justice  Elon 
simply  that  he  be  president 
(although  such  a proposal  itself  is 
not  without  its  problems).  He  was 
proposing  that  Justice  Bon  run  for 
the  presidency. 

The  most  charitable  explanation 
of  Justice  Elon’s  acceptance  is  that 
he  understood  that  his  election 
would  not  be  contested.  Only  elec- 
tion by  acclamation  could  excuse,  if 
not  justify,  the  serious  breach  of 
judicial  independence  that  has  oc- 
curred. 

Even  if  Justice  Elon  were  to 


WE  M UST  NOT  fall  into  the-trap  of 
thinking  that  only  dramatic  gran- 
diose schemes  can  help  refuseniks, 
and  then  give  up  when  we  cannot 
find  any.  Many  little  things  help.  If 
enough  people  do  enough  simple  lit- 
tle things,  the  effect  adds  up. 

One  example  is  the  movies  used 
to  maintain  contact  between 
divided  families.  A home  movie 
taken  in  Israel  was  sent  to  a 
refusenik  family  in  the  USSR,  show- 
ing them  grandma  and  auntie  hav- 
ing dinner  in  grandma's  apartment. 
Scenes  of  Rehovot  included  a stroll 
through  the  Weizmann  Institute 
campus,  showing  its  buildings,  the 
greenery  and  children  running 
around  on  the  grass.  Pictures  of  the 
family  and  of  life  in  Israel  proved  in- 
spiring and  generated  an  excited  let- 
ter. asking  for  more. 

Movies  of  refuseniks  also  get  to 
Israel  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
enable  divided  parents,  children, 
husbands  and  wives  to  see  one 
another.  Unfortunately,  some 
families  did  not  know  when  an  ex- 
cellent French  film  of  refuseniks 
was  to  be  shown  on  Israel  TV  and 
missed  seeing  their  dear  ones.  This 
sort  of  oversight  can  happen,  but  it 
should  be  corrected,  and  other  op- 
portunities to  see  the  film  provided. 

There  are  three  levels  of  useful 

READERS^LETTERS 


A lapse  of  judgment 


resign  from  the  court  before  the 
date  set  for  the  presidential  bal- 
loting. the  damage  has  already  been 
done.  A judge  has  no  superior, 
other  than  the  law.  He  is  subject  to 
(he  direction  of  no  man.  A can- 
didate has  a superior  and  is  subject 
to  direction.  Justice  Eton's  sponsors 
and  the  Knesset  majority  will  make 
one  very  important  decision  for 
him. 

The  late  Justice  Olshan  went  so 
far  in  his  battle  against  even  the  hint 
of  politicization  in  the  judiciary  that 
he  prohibited  judges  from  par- 
ticipating in  social  functions 
organized  by  political  parties.  The 
only  remedy  for  the  excessive  party 
fanaticism  characteristic  of  Israel, 
in  his  opinion,  was  to  root  firmly  in 
the  public  consciousness  the  sense 
that  judges  in  Israel  cannot  be 
members  of  any  party,  open  or  con- 
cealed. active  or  inactive. 

THE  ELECTION  to  the  office  of 
president  is  something  more  than  a 
party  social  function.  It  is  a political 
contest.  The  relevant  strength  and 
prestige  of  the  government  coalition 
and  of  the  opposition  will  be  af-' 


By  ALLAN  E.  SHAPIRO 

fected  by  the  outcome  of  the  bal- 
loting. 

The  supposed  apolitical  character 
of  the  office  of  the  presidency  is  ir- 
i relevant.  If  the  elections  were  for 
the  office  of  president  of  the  Bar 
Association  or  of  any  non-political 
professional  organization,  it  would 
be  improper  for  a judge  to  be  a can- 
didate. if  the  electrons  were  held  on 
the  basis  of  party  endorsement.  To 
be  the  candidate  of  Tehiya,  the 
Likud  and  the  other  components  of 
the  Knesset  coalition  is  to  assume  a 
political  posture.  Candidate  for 
what  does  not  matter. 

Nor  can  the  example  of 
Benyamin  Halevi,  who  went  from 
the  court  to  the  Knesset,  serve  as 
precedent.  Halevi  resigned  first 
from  the  bench.  Indeed,  he  would 
have  been  disqualified  by  law  from 
being  a candidate  for  the  Knesset 
while  a sitting  judge.  . 

The  lack  of  a similar  disqualifica- 
tion in  the  basTc  law  of  the 
presidency  is  also  irrelevant.  The 
disqualification  in  the  law  of  the 
Knesset  is  for  the  protection  of  the 
Knesset.  Here  the  problem  is  the 
protection  of  the  institution  that  the 


candidate  is  coming  from  — in  this 
case,  the  court — rather  than  the  in- 
stitution he  is  seeking  to  enter. 

President  Navon  has  voluntarily 
imposed  on  himself  a cooling-ofF 
period  after  the  presidency,  and 
there  have  been  a rash  of  proposals 
from  coalition  supporters  to  make 
such  an  absence  from  public  view 
mandatory.  Does  not  the  same 
rationale  apply  to  the  post-judicial 
activities  of  a Supreme  Court 
justice,  whether  or  not  the  law  so  re- 
quires? 

THAT  THE  electoral  contest  for 
the  presidency  is  a political  event 
cannot  be  doubted.  Nor  should  the 
political  aspects  oF  our  supposedly 
ceremonial  presidency  be 
overlooked.  The  president’s  choice 
of  the  prime  minister-designate 
could  involve  a real  exercise  of  dis- 
cretion, Eliahu  Likhovski  has 
pointed  out,  “either  where  the  pos- 
sibility exists  of  two  parties  forming 
alternative  coalitions,  or  where  the 
party  most  likely  to  forth  a go ve tu- 
rn ent  has  two  aspirants  to 
leadership.”  Neither  situation  is  so 
far-fetched. 


All-important  efforts 


activity:  Putting  pressure  on  the 
Soviet  authorities  to  release  Soviet 
Jews.  Helping  refuseniks  lo  con- 
tinue their  struggle  during  a difficult 
wailing  period.  Helping  the  families 
of  refuseniks  to  adjust  and 
providing  assistance  in  Lheir  work 
for  the  release  of  relatives. 

MANY  PEOPLE  dismiss  the  pos- 
sibility of  exerting  pressure  on  the 
Soviets  by  saying  that  it  only  de- 
pends on  getting  Reagan  to  put 
pressure  on  Andropov.  But  pressure 
can  be  exerted  at  all  levels  in  the 
Soviet  hierarchy. 

The  Russians  have  other 
problems  besides  Soviet  Jewry,  and 
many  are  much  more  important  and 
have  higher  priority.  We  exert  pres- 
sure whenever  we  can  show  the 
Russians  that  they  are  losing 
something  more  important  by 
harassing  Soviet  Jews. 

In  the  fall  of  1982,  Andrei. 
Sakharov  was  almost  a forgotten 


ISRAEL  BONDS 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  — During  the  recent  El  Al 
fiasco,  it  was  pointed  out.  and  right- 
ly so.  that  El  Al  was  more  than  just 
an  airline,  it  was  and  is  a symbol  to 
the  world  as  a whole,  and  to  the 
Diaspora  Jews  specifically.  Sym- 
bols. and  the  pride  associated  with 
them,  are  of  a value  that  cannot  be 
reduced  to  dollars  or  marks  or 
shekels. 

Israel  Bonds  arc  no  less  an  impor- 
tant symbol  than  El  Al.  To  increase 
| the  minimum  bond  available  from 
: 5250  to  S500  or  to  as  much  as  $1,000 
I would  effectively  destroy  the  sym- 
1 bolic  value  of  these  bonds.  While  I 
am  quite  content  to  invest  S500  in  a 
bond  from  time  to  time,  and  while  I 
can  convince  my  children  that  their 
S250  investment  is  a morally  and 

CANCER  IN 

To  the  Editor  af  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  — The  sickness  of  our  society 
is  well  illustrated  by  Lila  Brodsky’s 
letter  of  February  22  in  which  she 
draws  comparisons  between  the 
media's  treatment  of  the  killings  of 
Emil  Grunzweig  and  Esther  Oh  an  a 
respectively.  The ‘tragic  death  of 
Esther  Ghana  occurred  whilst  driv- 
ing through  an  area  of  the  West 
Bank  which  is  hostile  to  the  IDFs 
presence,  and  came  about,  very  un- 
luckily. as  a result  of  a rock  thrown 
by  an  Arab  extremist.  A tragedy 
without  question. 

Emil  Grunzweig  was  attending  a 
peaceful  demonstration  of  the 
Peace  Now  movement.  The  attacks 
on  the  demonstrators  which 

PLO  EXCESSES 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  — The  writer  of  the  letter  on 
PLO  excesses  (March  4)  has 
deliberately  forgotten  that  the  “ex- 
cesses" of  the  Irgun  were  commit- 
ted solely  in  fighting  British  army 
and  police  personnel. 

The  PLO  “in  their  despair’’ 
fought  and  murdered  civilians 
(Olympic  sportsmen,  for  example J 
and  innocent  children  (Ma'alot,  for 
example).  Such  deeds  by  the  PLO 
are  innumerable. 

Or  has  history  land  Mr.  Timothy 
Keyte)  already  conveniently  forgot- 
ten such  incidents? 

S.  H ALLSIDE 

Netanya. 
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financially  sound  investment,  an  in- 
crease in  minimum  size  would  effec- 
tively eliminate  many  potential  in- 
vestors — particularly  the  young. 

To  save  this  important  symbol, 
there  is  one  very  obvious  answer. 
Keep  the  lower  value  bonds.  S250  if 
possible,  5500  otherwise,  and 
reduce  the  interest  rate  paid  on 
these  bonds  by  enough  to  cover 
much  of  the  added  costs  mandated 
by  new  U.S.  laws.  I believe,  perhaps 
naively,  that  a one  or  two  per  cent 
decrease  in  interest  rates  on  these 
smaller  denomination  bonds  would 
have  only  a minor  impact  on  sales, 
yet  would  keep  intact  a rather  im- , 
portant  symbol  lo  the  Diaspora 
Jews. 

ALAN  /.  SCHNEIDER 
Farmington  Hills,  Michigan. 

OUR  SOCIETY 

culminated  in  Emil’s  death  were  i 
perpetrated  by  a group  of  Jews 
whose  aim  and  actions  were  in- 
tended to  break  up  a peaceful 
meeting  and  muzzle  the  most  basic 
freedom  of  all.  the.  freedom  of 
speech,  it  was  not  an  irresponsible 
youth  throwing  a rock  in  defiance, 
but  probably  Jewish  thugs  throwing 
a murderous  hand  grenade  into  a 
Jewish  crowd  whose  views  hap- 
pened to  differ  from  their  .own. 

The  press  are  exposing  and 
fighting  this  viciousness,  which  has 
crept  like  a cancer  into  our  society; 
it  is  their  right  and  duty  to  do,  so. 

GEOFFREY  TOLLMAN 
Kfar  Shmaryahu. 

ARGUS 

To  the  Editor  <f  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  — Even  the  worthy  Philip 
sometimes  nods.  I refer  to  Philip 
Gillon  who,  in  his  Telereview  of 
March  4,  wrote  that  “the  dog  Argus 
had  a hundred  eyes.”  Argus  was  a 
hundred-eyed  giant,  the  guardian  of 
lo,  not  a dog. 

There  was,  however,  also  a dog 
(two-eyed)  by  the  same  name  — the 
one  who  joyously  welcomed  his 
master  Odysseus  upon  his  return.  ’ 
EMILIO  TRAUBNER 

Tel  Aviv. 
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By  HARRY  J.  LIPKIN 

man  in  Gorki.  The  Russians  were 
succeeding  in  isolating  him  and 
keeping  his  views  from  reaching  the' 
Soviet  people  and  the  world.  His 
letters  received  little  attention  when 
they  were  smuggled  out  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  sent  a long  letter 
on  the  suppression  of  human  rights 
and  on  his  own  condition  to  a well- 
known  physics  professor  in 
America.  But  no  major  newspaper 
or  magazine  would  publish  it, 
because  the  standard  suppression  of 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  mistreatment  of  Sakharov 
was  no  longer  news. 

The  Soviet  strategy  was  clear. 
Wait  until  the  West  gets  tired  of  all 
this  dissident  and  refusenik 
business.  Then  the  KGB  will  be  able 
to  do  as  they  please,  without  notice 
or  interference  from  abroad. 
Sakharov  found  the  way  lo  get  back 
into  the  headlines.  He  went  on  a 
hunger  strike  because  his  daughter- 
in-law  Lisa  was  not  allowed  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  to  join  her  hus- 
band in  the  U.S. 

The  Western  media  went  wild 
about  the  human  interest  story  of  a 
poor  girl  who  wanted  to  join  her 
husband,  and  whose  only  crime  bad 
been  to  marry  a man  whose  mother 
married  Sakharov  when  her  son  was 
a grown  man. 

The  Soviets  were  trapped, 
besieged  from  all  sides  with  a simple 
question:  “Why  don’t  you  let  this 
poor  girl  go?  They  had  no  answer, 
and  couldn't  even  find  a standard 
Soviet  lie,  like  calling  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  a CIA  agent. 
Whenever  their  representatives 
abroad  wanted  to  talk  about  impor- 
tant things  to  important  people, 
they  found  themselves  having  to 
give  evasive  answers  to  the  question 


“Why  don’t  you  let  this  poor  girl 
go?" 

SAKHAROV’S  TACTICS  showed 
a deep  understanding  of*how  the 
Soviet  system  works  and  of  the  psy- 
chology and  the  media  in  the  West. 
His  victory  .went  far  beyond  the  sim- 
ple liberation  of  his  daughter-in- 
law.  He  lost  no  time  in  using  the 
limelight  in  the  media  to  call  the 
world’s  attention  again  to  the 
despicable  treatment  of  human 
rights  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  to 
give  more  publicity  to  the  plight  of 
dissidents  and  refuseniks. 

We  can  apply  the  same  tactics  at 
lower  levels.  The  West  is  fiill  of 
Soviet  scientists,  engineers,  ad- 
ninistrators  and  even  KGB  agents 
who  have  their  own  missions  and 
don’t  want  to  be  bothered  by  ques- 
tions about  refuseniks. 

If  the  friendly  KGB  agent  who 
wants- to  make  contacts  with  impor- 
tant people,  gather  intelligence  in- 
formation and  spread  misinforma- 
tion finds  that  he  is  wasting  half  of 
his  time  being  badgered  with  ques- 
tions about  Andrei  Sakharov,  Yuri* 
Orlov  and  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  he 
will  not  like  it  and  report  this  to  his 
superiors.. 

The  media  in  the  West  are  impor- 
tant to  the  Russians.  They  don’t 
want  headlines  about  refuseniks 
putting  their  propaganda  on  the 
back  pages.  Everything  that  we  can 
do  to  keep  interest  and  publicity 
about  the  refuseniks  alive  in  the 
West  eventually  helps  to  put  (Mrs- 
sure  on  the  Soviet  authorities.  They 
must  be  constantly  bombarded  with 
questions  from  their  own  agents; 
“Why  don’t  you  let  this  poor  girl  or 
fellow  go?  It’s  interfering  with  my 
mission.  What  are  we  gaining  from 
all  this?" 


Moreover,  where  no  single  party  aSS 
commands  a majority,  it  may  be 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  president  a£.  * 
lively  to  assist  in  the  negotiations 
leading  to  the  coalition  agreement,  < 
President  Katzir  was  reported  to 
have  favoured  the  creation  of  a * 
government  of  national  unity  at  one  \\}  r- 
point  during  his  incumbency,  as  did  > 
President  Navon.  Had  conditions 
crewed  a political  stalemate,  the  7" 
presidential  office  does  not  lack  *!  \ > 
power  to  further  such  a presidential 
objective.  ] 

The  Navon  presidency  has  raised  ,'f] ' 
the  question  of  the  presidency  a^e  ^ 
springboard  to  the  very  summit  of 
political  power.  Certainly  the  pos- 
sibiiity.  exists.  The  framers  of  tfa 
basic  law  of  the  presidency  m.  . 
dicated  their  assessment  of  the  ; 
political  power  of  the  office  by  j 
prescribing  an  American-slyle  two.  I 
term  limitation.  j 

The  political  potential  of  the  j 
presidency,  even  without  an  expan-  : 
sionlof  the  formal  powers  of  the  of-  ' 
fice,\  demands  mature,  political  i 
wisdom.  Lack  of  political  experience  ) 
is  a serious  disqualification. 

Keeping  the  presidency  a non-  ■ 
political  symbol  of  the  national  con- 
sensus takes  sophisticated  political 
know-how.  Without  it,  there  are 
likely  to  be  lapses  of  judgment,  such 
as  that  which  has  brought  Justice 
Elon  to  the  threshold  of  the  office. 

The  writer,  a member  of  Kibbutz  Deganvs 
Aleph.  is  a political  scientist. 

Last  December,  during 
Sakharov's  hunger  strike,  faj$ 
relatives  here  in  Israel  asked  me  io 
help  organize  a demonstration 
against  Soviet  Nobel  Laureate 
Nikolai  G.  Basov,  an  outspoken 
leader  in  the  denunciations  of 
Sakharov,  who  was  about  to  attend 
an  international  conference  on 
lasers  in  the  U.S.  1 

l did  not  find  any  Israelis  going  u) 
that  conference,  but  sent  lelegranq 
telling  of  Basov's  visit  to  friends,  it* 
eluding  Prof.  Morris  Pripstein  of  the 
University  of  California  ai 
Berkeley,  chairman  of  SOS  iScien- 
lists  for  Sakharov,  Orlov  and 
Shcharansky).  [ 

Professor  Pripstein  (fid  not  know 
anyone  attending  the  laser  cool 
fere  nee,  but  found  out  that  Baud 
was  attending  another  conference 
in  San  Francisco.  A demonstration 
by  prominent  American  scientists, 
including  one  Nobel  Laureate,  was 
described  by  large  articles  with  pic- 
tures in  the  two  major  newspapers 
and  by  smaller  articles  in  six  other 
local  papers. 

Pripstein  sent  copies  to  me  with  a 
letter  “Enclosed  are  the  press  clip- 
pings of  our  demonstration  agaitu;  . 

Basov,  which  we  organized  as  a 1 
result  at your  tele*  to  us.  We  didn't  ' 
know  he  was  coming  since' the 
organizers  of  the  conference  in  San 
Francisco  tried  to  keep  it  quiet  We 
learned  from  sources  who  were  in 
contact  with  Basov  afterwards  that 
he  was  extremely  upset  about  our 
demonstration.” 

One  cannot  know  how  niiich 
demonstrations  and  publicity  really 
help.  But  one  of  my 'prized  posses- 
sions is  a photograph  of  Andrei 
Sakharov,  taken  in  Gorki,  inscribed 
“to  Harry,  true  friend,  from 
Sakharov’s  family.” 

As  long  as  they  think  that  these 
efforts  are  helpful,  and  such  efforts 
at  least  give  moral  support  lo  the 
dissidents  and  refuseniks,  I shall 
continuejo  do  what  1 can. 

The  writer  is  a professor  of  physics  at  tht 
Weizmann  Institute  aid  a member  <f  the 
Scientists  Committee  af  the  Israel  Public 
Council  for  So\iet  Jewry. 


